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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF HESIOD. 


“ Hesiop and Homer,” writes the father of history, (Herod. 
ii. 53,) “lived, as I consider, not more than four hundred 
years before my time.” It has been argued that this state- 
ment must be taken as relating only to the author of the 
Theogony, while to the author of the Works and Days, (see 
Pausan. ix. 31, § 4,) belongs a date perhaps not less than 
one hundred and twenty years later. It is therefore inex- 
plicable how Herodotus can have spoken of the Hesiod of 
the Works and Days (on whose non-identity with the 
author of the Theogony modern writers of weight are agreed 
with the Beotians of old) as contemporary with Homer. But 
even the Theogony is nowise to be deemed of the same age 
with the Iliad or Odyssey, whether we consider its more 
advanced and systematized mythology, (an argument strongly 
urged by Mr. Grote, in his History of Greece,) its extended 
geography, or the general testimony of ancient authors. 
Amidst great uncertainty, it is perhaps safe to assign the 
date of the Theogony to the same period as the Works and 
‘ Days; leaving the question open whether the author was the 
same Hesiod, or some composer of the Hesiodic school, a 
mode of solving the difficulty which. has been suggested by 
the German commentators. In what way to reconcile the 
statement of Herodotus with all that is ascertained with 
reference to Hesiod’s age, it is difficult to determine: for by 
his computation Homer and Hesiod must have contemporane- 
ously flourished 884 years before Christ: whereas, as has been 
observed, the difference of date between the two may be easily 
detected from an ordinary examination of their poems. Perhaps 
it may be assumed that Herodotus is speaking of Homer gener- 
ally as representing the beginning, and Hesiod as the close, of 
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a period; and that in an uncertainty as to the real chronolo, 
of. the two poets, which the very words of the histori 
manifest to have been rife, he notes down the proximate ds 
of the former as standing for that of both. Mr. Gri 
places the author of the Theogony, as well as of the Works a 
‘Days, in the period between 750—700 B. c., and this w 
square with the computation of Velleius Paterculus, w 
makes Hesiod one hundred and twenty years later than Hom 
as well as with the statements of ancient writers that 
flourished about the 11th Olympiad. 

From the consideration of Hesiod’s age we pass on to ς 
concerning which we have clearer data,—his birthplace 8 
his family. 

It is stated by the poet himself (Op. et D. 636—640) tl 
his father migrated across the AXgean from Cume in Ao 
so that he, as well as the Mzonian bard, derived their ori; 
from that colony of Hellas which was so prolific in minstrel 
so rich in the Muses of history, song, and science. One 
two modern writers have attempted, perhaps from a natu 
wish to connect Hesiod more closely with Homer, to mi: 
out that Hesiod was himself born at Cuma, and emigra 
with his father when grown up. But this theory is upset 
the poet’s own statement, that his father crossed the 
and settled at Ascra, 9 village of Beeotia, at the foot of Mo 
‘ Helicon, in pursuit of gain, and that he never trusted ἢ 
self to the waves, except from Aulis in Boeotia across 
Euripus to Chalcis in Eubcea, (Op. et Ὁ. 651,) where he 5 
a tripod as the prize of a poetical contest, founded by 4 
phidamas, a king of the island, in order to keep up the 1 
mory of his own obsequies. ‘This tripod Hesiod dedicate 
the Muses of Helicon. This evidence as to the native p. 
of the poet, is further substantiated by the epigram 
Chersias of Orchomenus, quoted by Pausanias, (ix. 38, 
fin.,) of which the following lines are a free translation, 


** Though. fertile Ascra gave sweet Hesiod birth, 
Yet rest his bones beneath the Minyan earth, 
Equestrian land, There, Hellas, sleeps thy: pride, 
The wisest bard of bards in wisdom tried ;” 


as well as by the line of Moschus, (Idyll. iii. 88,) 


‘¢ Ascra, for her own bard, wise Hesiod, less express'd.”’ 


Wh 
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not,outward on the deeds of the gods and god-descend 
of the past. Here is its especial interest, while a subc 
interest is excited by the consideration that in it we | 
model on which Virgil partly framed his Georgics,— 
claim for it to the careful perusal of every scholar. 

Fragments of other works of Hesiod, or the I 
school, epic, astronomic, and didactic, are to be foun 
end of the edition of Goettling ; and do not need any« 
ation here. . 

It remains to mention the editions consulted in 1 
sent translation. They are principally. those of G 
Van Lennep, Robinson, Gaisford, (in the Poets: Mino) 
Vollbehr. The English poetical version of Elton is a 
as the best existing, being infinitely more poetical t 
miserable attempt of Cook, whilst it is more faitl 
literal than that of Chapman. 

The works of Hesiod have long deserved an Engli 
version, to facilitate the general appreciation of on 
the ancients deemed not unworthy to rank with 
May the present translation pave the way, and les 
future students to the charms of the original. 


΄ 
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Or a very different date and style -is the poet, whose re- 
maining works, chiefly of the Hymnic cast, stand next to 
those of Hesiod in the following translation. Callimachus 
was chief librarian of the celebrated library at Alexandria 
from B. c. 260 to 8. c. 240, the date of his death, so that he 
was a contemporary of Theocritus as well as of Aratus, (cf. 
Epigr. xxix.,) and like them enjoyed the esteem and patron- 
age of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His extant poetry can hardly 
be mentioned with the poems of Hesiod, except to point out ᾿ 
the contrast between the earliest framer of a Greek Theogony, 
and the diligent compiler at a much later date of what had 
been added in the interval. The hymns are marked by little 
else than learning and labour, and do not contain much real 
poetry, or much of interest to sustain a faith, which was 
daily becoming weakened by the constant extension of its 
objects of worship. 

Callimachus was, as Strabo tells us,(X VIL. iii. p.497,)a mem- 
ber of the powerful house at Cyrene, named, from its founder 
Battus, the Battiadez ; and hence he is by Ovid (Ib. 53) call- 
ed Battiades simply. Born probably at Cyrene, he became 
in due course a pupil of the grammarian Hermocrates, under 
whom he worked with so much assiduity that he seems him- 
self to have enjoyed very great celebrity as a grammarian 
among the Alexandrine school, though of his works in that 
branch of learning no remains have unfortunately come down 
tous. He flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and ended his days in that of Euergetes, his son and successor. 
We learn from Aulus Gellius (xvii. 21) that he lived shortly 
before the first Punic war, and that his wife was a daughter 
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not recognise the identity of this patronymic with Cyraus. 
Lastly, he places the παιδικα, many of which are blemishes, as 
Suidas has observed, on the poet’s general poetical character, 
and are besides of very questionable genuineness. 

Of course the arrangement of the fragments by Welcker is 
to a certain extent arbitrary, as is also the attempt of Mr. 
Frere in his “ Theognis Restitutus” to re-arrange and reduce 
to system the scattered fragments of our author. To both 
we owe a debt of gratitude: to the former for the deep learn- 
ing of his Prolegomena, and the labour bestowed upon the 
systematizing of the remains of Theognis; to the latter for 
ἃ most ingenious attempt to frame an autobiography of The- 
ognis, at once lively and scholar-like, out of a mass of pass- 
ges disconnected. 

The chief charm of the poet lies in the light he throws 
upon the circumstances and crises of the period during which 
he lived and wrote; and both Welcker and Mr. Frere have | 
done much to elucidate, much to present in a clever and pro- 
bable grouping, the persons, places, and events connected with 
the state of Megara, between Β. c. 570 and 490, as depicted 
by Theognis. 

The editions of Welcker and of Gaisford have been used 
for this translation, and the order of the verses is that of 
Gaisford. The translator is indebted for some useful re- 
marks to an able article on Frere’s Theognis Restitutus, in 
the Quarterly. Review, No. 144, pp. 452—473, and to an- 
other in the 1st volume of the Classical Museum, (263—266, ) 
by Sir G. C. Lewis. . | 
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difficult for mortal man to tell the names, but each individual 
knows them, of as many as dwell around them. And Thia,! 
overcome in the embrace of Hyperion, brought forth the great 
Sun, and bright Moon, and Morn, that shines for all that- 
dwell-on-the-earth, and for immortal gods, who occupy broad 
heaven. Eurybia? too, a goddess among goddesses, bare to 
Crius, after union in love, huge Astrzus, and Pallas, and 
Perses, who was transcendent in all sciences. And to Astreus 
Worn brought forth the strong-spirited winds, Argestes,? Ze- 
phyr, swift-speeding Boreas, and Notus, when she, a goddess, 
had mingled in love with a god. And after them the goddess 
of morning produced the star Lucifer, and the brilliant stars 
wherewith the heaven is crowned.‘ 

And Styx, daughter of Ocean, after union with Pallas, bare 
within the house Zelus and beauteous-ankled® Victory; and 


' Here begins the enumeration of the progeny of the remainin 
Titans : in the first place, Hyperion and Thia. 2: will be remarke 
that here Hesiod makes HéAtog a son of Hyperion; whereas in Ho- 
mer (I]. viii- 408; Odyss. i. 8, xii. 133, &c.) Pyperion is the epithet 
of ᾿Βέλιος : and elsewhere the names are used of the same god. 
The Sun was doubtless worshipped by the Greeks as Hyperion : 
and Hesiod seems to have first distinguished the two as father and 
son, when constructing his Theogony. Pindar calls Thia the origin 
of light and brightness, Isthm. v. 1. Catullus, lxiv. 44, mentions 
Sol as the son of Thia: 


Ille quoque eversus mons est, quem maximum in oris 
Progenies Thiz clara supervehitur. 


* Eurybia is fitly in the Theogony connected with Crius, a god 
of supreme power in the earliest times of Greece. (Cf. 134.) As- 
treus, as the name imports, and as we find by ver. 381-2, is the 
father of Hesperus and the stars (Astra), as well as of the winds 
which rise in the morning. Pallas seems to be derived from πάλλω, 
vibro, (according to V. Lennep,) and to be connected with Nep- 
tune (ἐννοσιγαῖος). Perses, the father of Hecate, cf. 409, seems de- 
rived from πέρω, or πείρω, and to indicate the far-darting god 
("Exaroc). 

+ Argestes. | V. Lennep considers this an epithet of Zephyr, 
the sky-clearer : ‘‘ quod discussis nubibus ccelum reddit candidum.”’ 
Eurus is not mentioned here, as those enumerated belong to the 
steady winds called εὔθεες, in contradistinction to those called μαψ- 
avpat, cf. 872. ; ; 

4 ra τ᾽ Ουρανὸς ἐστεφάνωται, is equivalent to καθ᾽ ἃ οὐφανὸς ἐστε- 
φάνωται. Compare II. xviii. 485. 

5 Elton renders this, ‘‘ whose feet are beautiful in palaces,’’ po- 
etically but incorrectly. The construction is ἔτεκ᾽ ev μεγάροισι. 
Compare above, 240. V. Lennep. 
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Titans in deadly combat, holding huge! rocks in their sturdy 
hands. But the Titans on the other side made strong their 
squadrons with alacrity, and both parties were showing work 
of hand and force at the same time, and the boundless sea re- 
echoed terribly, and earth resounded loudly, and broad heaven 
groaned, being shaken, and vast Olympus was convulsed from 
its base under the violence of the immortals,? and a severe 
quaking came to murky Tartarus,* namely, a hollow sound of 
countless chase of feet, and of strong battle-strokes: to such 
an extent, I ween, did they hurl groan-causing weapons. And 
the voice of both parties reached to starry heaven, as they 
cheered: for they came together with a great war-cry. 

Nor longer, in truth, did Jove restrain his fury, but then 
forthwith his heart was filled with fierceness, and he began 
also to exhibit‘ all his force: then, I wot, from heaven and 
from Olympus together he went forth lightening continually : 
and the bolts close together with thunder and lightning flew 


' ἡλιβάτους. Huge. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 786; Sc. 422; Hom. 
Od. ix. 243; x. 88. See Butmann, Lexil. pp. 831—333. 

3 ῥιπῇ ὕπ᾽ ἀθανάτων. Ab impetu deorum. So ἀνέμων ῥιπαῖ, 
violence of the winds. ἔνοσις ὃὲ βαρεῖα --- ποδῶν τ᾽ αἰπεῖα, κι τ. λ. 
τε δ here apparently epexegetic-of ἔνοσις, a severe quaking, to wit, 
ἃ hollow sound. ν 

* This fine description of the nether world, being shaken by the 
conflict above it, is imitated by Virg. Ain. viii. 243—246, 

Haud secus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infernas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, Dis invisa, superque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepidentque immisso lumine Manes. 


Ovid, Met. v. 356—358, 
Inde tremit tellus, et rex pavet ipse silentim 
Ne pateat, latoque solum retegatur hiatu, 
* Immissusque dies trepidantes terreat umbras. 
Compare also Lucan, vi. 743, Immittam ruptis Titana cavernis, Et 
subito feriére die. Cf. Milt. Par. Lost, vi. 867, &c. 
ὁ And he began also.] Compare Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 853—855, 
‘“‘ Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check’d 
His thunder in mid volley, for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven.”’ 
It is to be observed how low the heathen conception of Divinity is, 
compared with the Christian. The Messiah has a superabundance, 
upiter scarce a sufficiency, of might. See Robinson. 
δ crap is from ixw. εὖ ποτέοντο, flew in such wise as not to miss 
their mark. εἰλυφόωντες is the same as εἰλυφάζω. Scut. 275. 
D2 
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the others, I wot, among the first ranks roused the keen fight, 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes insatiable in war, who truly were 
hurling from sturdy hands three hundred- rocks close upon 
each other, and they had overshadowed the Titans with mis-. 
siles, sent them ’neath the broad-wayed earth, and bound them 
in irksome bonds, (having conquered them with their hands, 
over-haughty though they were,) as far beneath under earth! 
as heaven is from the earth, for equal is the space from earth 
to murky Tartarus. For nine nights and days also would a 
brazen anvil de descending from the heaven, and come on the 
tenth to the earth: and nine days as well as nights again 
would a brazen anvil be descending from the earth, ¢o reach 
on the tenth to Tartarus.? Around it moreover a brazen fence? 
has been forged: and about it Night is poured in three rows 
around the neck; but above spring the roots of Earth and 
barren Sea. There, under murky darkness, the Titan gods 
lie hidden‘ by the counsels of cloud-compelling Jupiter in a 
dark, drear place, where αγοῦ the extremities of vast Earth. 
These may not go forth, for Neptune has placed above them 
brazen gates, and a wall goes round them on both sides.6 There 
dwell Gyes, and Cottus, and high-spirited Briareus, faithful 


' Hom. (II. viii. 16) says that Tartarus is τόσσον ἔνερθ᾽ ἀΐδεω, ὅσον 
οὐρανός ior’ ἀπὸ γαίης, a variation from Hesiod’s account, as making 
a deeper space beneath the earth, unless Homer looked on Hades 
asa part of the earth. Homer, too, II. i. 590—594, makes the distance 
from heaven to earth less than Hesiod does here (722). But the 
poets followed their fancy on these matters. See Virg. Ain. vi. 577, 


Tum Tartarus ipse 
Bis patet in preceps tantum, tenditque sub umbras, 
Quantus ad ztherium ceeli suspectus Olympum. 

3 Hesiod endeavors to give an exact account of the distances 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to Tartarus. Throw an anvil 
from heaven, and it will reach earth on the tenth day after. Just 
80, if thrown from earth throug!? the void beneath, the same anvil 
will take as many more days to reach Tartarus. 

3 Compare Virgil, Ain. vi, 549—554; Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 643 ; 
both of whom also speak of this wall as threefold. 

* So Virg. Ain. vi. 581, 

, Hic genus antiquum Terre, Titania proles, 
Fulmine dejecti fundo volvuntur in imo. 

5 Either we must read here Πέλωρ᾽ εἰς ἔσχατα γαίης, or take ἔσχατα 
as referred to Τιτῆνες, and in apposition to it, as in Perse ‘Esch. i. 
(Blomf.) This option is pointed out by Goettling. 

* For the irregular elision of ¢ in περοίχεται, cf. 678, περίαχε. 
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dwells among the immortals uninjured and ageless evermore. 
To the unwearied Sun the famous Oceanid, Perseis,! bare Circe 
and king CKetes. And (Ketes, son of man-enlightening Sun, 
wedded beauteous-cheeked Idyia, daughter of Ocean, perfect 
river, by the will of the gods. But she then, subdued in love 
through golden Aphrodite, brought forth to him fair-ankled 
Medea. 

Now fare ye well, gods dwelling in Olympian mansions ;? 
[Islands and Continents, and briny Sea within;] and now 
Olympian Muses, sweet of speech, daughters of egis-bearing 
Jove, sing ye the tribe of goddesses, as many as im truth 
having been united, though immortal, with mortal men, gave 
birth to children resembling gods. 

Ceres, divine among goddesses, after union in delightsome 
love, bare Plutus to the hero [asius,* in a thrice-ploughed fal- 
low, in the fertile country of Crete, a kind god, who goes 
over 8114 the earth, and the broad surface of the sea; and to 
him that has chanced upon him, and into whose hands he may 
have come, him, I say, he is wont t6 make rich, and presents 
to him much wealth. And to Cadmus, Harmonia,® daughter 


' Perseis.] (The same as Perse in Hom. Od. x. 136, who calls her 
own sister to CEetes. Cf. Apollon. Rhod. iv. ὅθ. V.Lennep traces 
the myth of the Sun marrying an Oceanid from his appearing to 
sailors to rise at morn from the sea, and return to it at eve. 

2 We must here either suppose, with Van Lennep, a considerable 
omission of lines, which have slipped out before ver. 964, or, with 

ttling, read, οἷσιν ὕπ᾽ ἤπειροί τε καὶ ἁλμυρός ἔνδοθι πόντος. Most 
commentators deem this passage the beginning of a separate work 
of Hesiod. 

3 The same account of Iasius is given in Hom. Od. v. 125, with 

the additional statement, that he wus stricken with lightning by 
Jove, for his boldness. Theocr. Idyll iii. 51, 52, and Ovid, Amor. 
III. x. 25, allude to this fable. The former agrees with Hesiod 
that Crete was the country of lasius. 
* 4 gasay. Hermann would read πᾶσιν, but πᾶσαν may be re- 
tained, and referred to carelessness of expression. An anacolu- 
thon follows in τῷ δὲ τυχόντι τόν δ᾽ ἀφνειὸν ἔθηκε, referable to the 
same. Goettling and V. Lennep agree here. Wolf compares 
Theog. 157, &c., 240, 283. 

ὃ Harmonia here, and Medea (992), are ranked among goddesses 
wedding mortals, probably because each was of divine parentage. 
Harmonia, the daughter of Mars and Venus, deities of the higher 
order, and Medea, of Cetes, son of Sol and an Oceanid. Har- 
monia’s children, Ino, Agave, and Autonoe, are famous for their 
jealous care for the orgies of Bacchus, the son of Semele, their 
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vounsels of ever-living gods, carried off from CHetes, after he 
had fulfilled the grievous toils, which, being many in number, 
the great and overbearing king, insolent and infatuated Pelias, 
doer of deeds of violence, imposed upon him. Which having 
swchieved, after having toiled much, the son of son arrived 
st Iolchos, bearing in his fleet ship a dark-eyed maiden, and 
her he znade his blooming bride. Yes, and she, having been 
yoked with Jason, shepherd of his people, bore a son Medeus, 
whom Chiron, son of Philyra, reared on the mountains ; whilst 
the purpose of mighty Jove was being fulfilled. But of the 
daughters of Nereus, ancient sea-god, Psamathe in truth, di- 
vine among goddesses, bare Phocus! in the embrace of Aacus, 
through golden Aphrodite : and the goddess Thetis, of the sil- 
ver feet, yielding to Peleus, gave birth to Achilles the lion- 
hearted, who-broke-the-ranks-of-men. 

Fair-wreathed Cytherea? too, I wot, blending in delight- 
some love with the hero Anchises, bare A®neas on the peaks 
of many-valleyed, woody Ida. But Circe, daughter of the 
Sun, born-of-Hyperion, by the love of Ulysses of-enduring- 
heart, gave birth to Agrius and blameless and strong Latinus ; 
Telegonus also she bare through golden Aphrodite. Now 
these in truth very far in a recess of sacred isles,‘ reigned over 


in his day we find from [1]. iv. 219; Od. xi. 831; Xenophon de 
Venatione. His cave in the mountains is mentioned by Theocr. 
Idyll. vii. 149. 

' Phocus is called, in Ov. Met. vii. 685, Juvenis Nereius. 

3 Compare Hom. 1]. ii. 819; v. 318; Hymn to Venus, 53 and 
75; and, among later poets,. Theocr. Idyll. i. 106, where Venus is 
taunted by Daphnis with her intrigue with Anchises. 

7 Thus Hesiod gives the progeny of Ulysses and Circe, which 
Homer does not. Latinus is called by Virgil, Μη. xii. 164, the 

ndson of Sol, ‘‘ Solis avi specimen,’’ though elsewhere, vii. 45—47, 

e calls him the son of Faunus and a Laurentian nymph, and 

grandson of Picus. The former account (as Servius observes) 

ees with Hesiod. The mention of Latinus and the Tyrrhenians 
shows, observes V. Lennep, that even in Hesiod’s age the Greeks 
had some knowledge of the western peoples of Italy. Telegonus 
and his connexion with Italy is commemorated in Horat. Od. III. 
xxix. 8, Telegoni juga parricidez, and Epod. i. 19, Tusculi Circa 
tangat menia. : 

There may have been scarce enough* geographical knowledge 
of Italy in Greece at Hesiod’s date, to say whether it was or was 
not an island. The peninsula might be called tspai νῆσοι on ac- 
count of the dwellings and pastures of the gods there, (especially 

E 
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all the very far-renowned Tyrrhenians. But Calypso, 
among goddesses, bore to Ulysses Nausithoiis and Na: 
after union in delightful love. These, though immorts 
ing been united with mortal men, gave birth to childr 
unto the gods. And now. sing ye the tribe of won 
sweet-spoken Olympian Muses, daughters of sgis- 
Jove. 


of Sol in Sicily,) or simply because they were large islan 
Il. ii. 626. Goettling considers that Ita y, Sicily, and the 
Islands are the isles indicated. Cf. Od. xii. 127, where Tri 
said to have been the nurse of the sacred bulls of the Sun. 


THE 


SHIELD OF HERCULES. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Or as Alcmena,' daughter of Electryon,? exciter of peo- . 
ples, left her home and father-land, and came to Thebes in 
the train of martial Amphitryon. She, I wot, excelled the 
race of gentler women® in beauty and height; yea, and in 
mind indeed none did compete with her of those, whom mor- 
tal women bare by union with mortal men. Both from her 
head‘ and from her dark eyelids breathed even such a fra- 
grance as from those of golden Aphrodite. Yet she e’en 
80 was wont to revere at heart her spouse, as never any of 


'The poet may be supposed to have continued to some length 
the catalogue of women, with a preface to which the Theogony 
ends. Having spoken, perhaps, of Niobe and Semele, as of this 
list, οἴη ἔην Σεμελή--- οἵη Νιόβη, he goes on to Alemena, in the now 
spparently abrupt opening of the “ Shield.””. Commentators assign 
these verses to some catalogue of women, which has been prefixed 
by some Rhapsodist. An anonymous Greek grammarian in Goett- 
ling’s edition of Hesiod, p. 108, leads us to infer that the lines from 
1 to 56 belong to a lost poem of Hesiod, the ᾿Ηοῖαι, book iv. 

— οἵη. Instances of like comparison are, Odyss. vi. 102; 
En. i. 502, Qualis in Eurote jugis, &c. - 

? Ἡλεκτρύωνος. The syllables κτρυ and w coalesce in one syllable. 

? Robinson compares Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 5, and Theocr. Idyll. 
xviii. 26. See also note 11 in Banks’s translation of Theocr. ad locum. 

4 Both from her head, &c.] This passage, says Robinson, may 
have suggested Virgil’s description of Venus, En. i. 402—404 : 

Dixit et avertens roseA cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosiseque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere. 3 

E 
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gentler women! revered : though in very truth he had by for 
subdued and slain her noble father, in wrath about oxen: | 
then having left his father-land, came to Thebes, and supp 
‘cated? the shield-bearing Cadmeans. There dwelt he wi 
his chaste spouse, apart, and without delightsome union, x 
might he ascend the couch of fair-ankled Alemena, befos 
that he had avenged the slaughter of the high-souled broth: 
of his wife, and consumed with wasting fire the villages 
warlike heroes, the Taphians‘ and Teleboans. For so was 
ordered him, and the gods were witnesses fo ἐξ; whose wn 
he dreaded, and hastened with all speed to accomplish 
great work, which was Jove’s law to him. With him th 
eager for war and battle-din, the horse-spurring Beotia 
breathing over their shields,®> the close-fighting Locrians, 1 
the high-hearted Phocians, followed, and the gallant son 
Alczus headed them, glorying in his hosts. But the sire 
men and gods was weaving in his mind another counsel, ¢ 
to gods and inventive® men he might beget an averter of 

struction. So he arose from Olympus, building deceit in 

deep of his heart, during-the-night, in eagerness for the 1 
brace of the fair-zoned dame; and soon he arrived at 

Typhaonian height:’ and thence counsellor Jove drew ἢ 


' θηλυτεράων. A comparative used here (as in II. viii. 520; 
viii. 824) positively, only of θέαι and yuvaixec, and therefore of 
fruitful or tenderer sex, as Passow observes. Cf. Arnold’s Hom 
Lex. of Crusius. | 

2 ἱκέτευσε. Supply ἐλθῶν from λιπών before in ver. 12. 

3 πρίν here takes the opt. without ἄν, because the past actio 
represented as one which the agent has in his thoughts. Ci 
xxi. 580; Matt. Gr. Gr. § 522, b. 

4 Taphius, a son of Neptune and Hippothoe, led a colon 
Taphos, and called the people Teleboans. Baehr, at Herode 
59, concludes that the Teleboans and Taphians occupied the π' 
land of Western Acarnania and the adjacent isles. Some migr 
to Italy. Cf. Ain. vii. 785. An account of Amphitryon’s ex, 
tion, in Plautus, Amphit. 50—105, will amuse. 

5 Breathing over their shields.] πνείοντες, (ἀλκὴν or μένεα, 
perhaps used absolutely. Liddell and Scott. Compare Statius, 
mus ultra thoracas anhelus. 

6 ἀλφηστῦῇσιν, inventive; so called since the days of Promet 
or Deucalion. Cf. Op. 82, 146. 

1 Typhaonian height.) Goettling quotes Hom. H. to Ary 
(306,) to show that this height was a part of Mount Parna 
Phicium, or the Phician mountain, was the Rock of the Sph 
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totopmost Phicium. There sitting he revolved divine works 
in his mind; for the self-same night he was united in couch 
and love with the tapering-ankled daughter of Electryon, and 
he satisfied, I ween, his longing. On the same night too, 
Amphitryon, rouser of peoples, a splendid hero, returned to 
his home, after having achieved a great deed. Nor did he 
hasten to go to his servants, and shepherd hinds,! that is, be- 
fore he had ascended the couch of his spouse: for such eager- 
ness possessed the shepherd of his peoples at heart. And as 
when a man is glad? to have escaped ill arising out of a severe 
disease, or even out of hard bonds, so then, I wot, Amphitryon, 
having brought to an end his difficult task, delightedly and 
gladly came to his own home. All-night-long* then he slept 
beside his modest spouse, delighting himself in the gifts of 
golden Aphrodite. So then she, embraced by a god and by 
a man far the best of men, in seven-gated Thebes bare twin 
sons, agreeing in nought beyond, brothers though indeed‘ 
they were: the one inferior, the other again a far better man, 
both valiant and strong, the mighty Hercules, whom she bare 
after having been embraced by the cloud-darkener, son of 
Cronus: but Iphiclus by Amphitryon, shaker of spears ; 
an offspring distinct:5 the one after union with’ mortal 
man, the other with Jupiter, son of Cronus, sovereign of 
all the gods. Who also slew Cycnus,® great-hearted son of 


not far from Thebes. The Boeotians call Σφίγξ, Φίξ. See Scholiast 
here, and Theog. 326. . 

' Amphitryon would naturally repair to his herdsmen, because in 
the heroic age the wealth of kings consisted in cattle. See Op. et 
D. 120. And besides, he would havea further reason for an early 
visit to them, that care might be taken of the spoil which he had 
taken. Goettling. 

3 ἀσπαστὸν, adverbially used. Cf. Odyss. v. 398. 

8 παννύχιος, used adverbially, as in Il. ii. 2,24; Odyss. ii. 434; 
Horace, Epod. xvi. 51, Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile. 

* ye μὲν seems to be equivalent to yé μὴν, and to have the force of 
“ nevertheless,’ and is peculiar to Epic poetry.. 

5 κεκριμένην, i. 4. διακεκριμένην. 

* Cycnus, a son of Mars and Pelopia, challenged Hercules to 
single combat at Itone, and was killed in the conflict. Cf. Scut. 
345, 480. It was his wont to waylay and rob sacred processions 
going to Delphi. ᾿Αρητιάδην, a patronymic curiously formed, as if 

m Ἄρης, “Apnroc. In the next line but one we find “Aony, for 
the commoner “Apn, of which there is an example in Hom. II. 
v. 909. 
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tlement of Thebes, and protects the city; just as now 
bring this man also strong and mighty into thy hands 
thou mayest carry off excellent glory. But come! put oc 
warlike arms, that, with all speed, having brought our ch: 
near, that of Mars, and our own, we may engage, sin 
will not in truth terrify the undaunted son of Jove, nc 
child of Iphiclus, but methinks he will flee from the tw 
scendants! of the faultless son of Alczeus, who now are 
to him,? desiring to engage in the tumult of battle, m 
which to them are far more dear than a feast.” 

Thus spake he: then smiled the mighty Hercules, exul 
in his heart, for he had spoken words very congenial tc 
and in answer to him he addressed winged words: 

“40 hero Jolaus, Jove-sprung, no more afar is the 1 
conflict : as then of yore thou wast warlike, so now too g 
every way the huge steed, dark-maned Arion,® and aid 
thou mayest be able.” So having spoken, he placed 
his legs greaves of bright mountain-brass,* splendid pr 


Lake Onchestus in Beeotia, where. Neptune was worsh 
Tzetzes says that the name was given because bulls were 
offered to him. ; . 

' δύο παῖδας Αλκείδαο. παῖς is here taken in a wider sense. 
cules was the son, Iolaus the grandson, of Amphitryon, the 
Alczus. 

3. opt is found elsewhere as a dative singular. Cf. Hom. 
Pan. xix. 19; Aésch. Pers. 759, &c.; Matt. Gr. Gr. § 147, 6 
Lobeck’s Ajax, 801, p. 350. 

3 γηθήσας is made to agree with Ἡρακλῆς, implied in Bis 
κληείη, by the constructio per synesim, or πρός τὸ σημαῖινι 
Compare Horace, Od. I. xxxvii. 21, Fatale monstrum, que 
rosius, &c. 

4 ἀναστρωφᾶν. The inf. for imperat. Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. 
and above at ver. 96. ' 

5 The horse Arion is mentioned in Pausan. viii. 25; He 
xxili, 346; and Statius, Thebaid. vi. 301, Ducitur ante omn 
tile manifestus Arion Igne come. . 

5 ὀρειχάλκοιο. This metal is mentioned neither by Hom 
Pindar, but occurs in the Homeric II. to Venus, ver. 9. It 
. aurichalcum and orichalcum of the Latins, who, accord 
Goettling, who quotes Macrob. Saturn. iii. 15, called auratur 
tum. Pompeius Festus derives the word from ὄρος, and the r 
the word in the Delphin edition of Festus shows that it was 
pronunciation, which gave rise to the notion of ‘“‘ aurum”’ 
mixed with brass. Compare Horat. A.’P. 202, Tibia non ἃ 
orichalco vincta; and Plaut. Curcul. 206; Mil. Glor. 653. 
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of Vulcan: next donned he a corselet about his breast, beau- 
tiful, and of gold, curiously wrought, which Jove’s daughter 
Pallas Minerva had given him, when for the first time he was 
about to rush furiously upon groanful conflicts. Then fastened 
the mighty man around his shoulders a sword, the averter of : 
destruction: and the hollow quiver athwart his breast he cast 
over his back: within it were many chilly arrows, givers of 
death that-striketh-dumb. At the points indeed they were- 
franght with death and were wet with tears,’ in the middle 
polished, and very long: but at the back end covered with 
the feathers of a dusky eagle.2. Then took he his stout spear, 
pointed with gleaming brass, and on his strong brows placed 
his well-wrought, curious helmet of adamant,’ fitted on his 
temples, which fenced the head of divine Hercules. 

Yea, and in his hand he took an all-variegated shield, nei- 
ther could any one have broken it by flinging a javelin, nor 
have shattered it, a marvel to behold. For the whole of i¢4 
was bright all-around with chalk, and white ivory, and elec- 
tron, and gleaming with shining gold; and plates of blue- 
east-steel had been drawn across it. On its centre was the 
unspeakable terror of a dragon glancing backwards with eyes 
gleaming with fire: his mouth too was filled with teeth run- 
ning in a white line,® dread and unapproachable, and above 
his terrible forehead, dread Strife was hovering, as she raises 
the battle-rout: hard-hearted Strife, who, I wot, was taking 
mind and heart from mortals, whosoever chanced to wage war 
against the son of Jove. Of these® also their souls go be- 

1 δάκρυσι μῦρον, lacrimis, madebant. Robinson and Lehrs.. ‘‘ They 
melted ”’ (kindred 2) to tears. Liddell and Scott. 

3 φλεγύας, a vulture or eagle, so named, ἐκ τοῦ φλέγειν, from its 
flame colour. 

3 ἄδαμας is not i. 4. ferrum. See Blomf. Esch. Prom. 6. Goettling. 

4 The shield seems to have been divided into four portions 
namely, one of gypsum, another of ivory, another of electron, an 
the last of gold, marked out one from the other by the plates of 
κύανος, and all surrounded by Ocean. FElectrum was either amber, 
or a metallic compound of gold and a fifth part of silver. Cf. Cru- 
sius’s Lexicon Homericum, (Arnold,) ad voc. 

* λευκὰ θεόντων. Cf. 224, and Theog. 733, περοίχεται ; and Odyss. 
xxiv. 208, for this sense of θέειν. So ἐλαύνειν also is constantly used 
by a metaphor. 

ὁ riv—abreév. The former is here a demonstrative pronoun, not 
the article. See Goettling, who compares Il. vii. 170. αὐτῶν is in 
apposition with ὀστέοις. 
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ing in his chariot: and beside him stood Terror and Fear, 
eager to enter the war of men. On it too was wrought Jove’ 
daughter, the Trito-born, driver of spoil, like to her, and a 
it were wishing to array the battle, having a spear in han¢ 
and a golden helmet,’ and an egis about her shoulders, an 
she was approaching the dreadful battle. 

And on it was a holy choir of immortals; and in the mids 
I ween, the son of Jove and Latona was playing a delightsom 
strain on golden lyre: and holy Olympus,* seat of the gods 
and on it an assembly, but boundless wealth‘ had been wrougl 
encircling it, in a contest of the gods: whilst the goddesse 
the Pierian Muses, were beginning the song, like unto clea 
songstresses. Upon it a harbour too, with safe port, of th 
monstrous sea, had been fashioned circular-wise of refined ti 
like to a surging sea: howbeit many dolphins in the midst ¢ 
it were dashing here and there in-chase-of-fish, just as thoug 
they were swimming: and two dolphins® of silver, breathin 
hardly, were feasting-on the dumb fishes.® 

Beneath these were quivering fishes wrought-in-brass : bt 
on the banks sat a fisherman’ on-the-look-out: and he ha 
in his hands a net for fish, resembling as he did one in a 
to throw. 


Opusc. iv. p. 288, describes them as ‘“‘ presules sive presultore 
qui ante ceteros progressi saltationem cum armis preeunt.’”’ (A: 
nold’s Lex. Homeric.) 

' Tullus Hostilius vowed Salii to Pallor and Pavor, (Liv. i. 27 
and the latter is called, in ASsch. Sept. c. Theb. 45, φιλαίματι 
φόβον. See also Hom. II. iv. 440, &c. 

2 τρυφάλεια is derived, by Butm. (Lexil. p. 531,) from τρύω an 
φάλος, because a hole was bored in the φάλος to receive the plum 
in the common helmet. Goettling dissents from this, quoting Vir, 
/£n. vii. 785 in support of the derivation from τρὶς and φάλος. 

8 Heinsius conjectured ἀγνυτ᾽, ‘“‘ was rent,’’ which Heinrich ar 
Dindorf have received. 

4 For the ὄλβος of Olympus, cf. Hom. 1]. iv. 1, and H. in Mer 
249, seq. , 

5 Goettling illustrates ἀναφυσιόωντες by Ov. Met. iii. 686, Jac 
Corpora, et acceptum patulis mare naribus efflant. 

6 ἔλλοπας. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 1297, for the kindred word éAd¢e 
either “‘ mute,” (cf. Hor. Od. IV. ili. 19,) Mutis piscibus, or fro 
ἔλω ἐλαύνω, in the sense of gliding, quick. 

7 ἀνὴρ ἁλιεὺς, two substantives for a subst. and adject. See Mat 
Gr. Gr 429, § 4; Hom. 1]. xxiv. 58. γυναῖκα μαζόν for γυναικεῖι 
μαζόν. See also Wordsw. Gr. Gr. ὃ 121, L. Gr. 186. Compare fi 
the passage, Theocritus, Idyll. i. 39—~45. 
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On it too was fair-haired Danae’s son, equestrian Perseus : 
neither, I wot, touching the shield with his feet,' nor yet far 
from it, a great marvel to tell of: for he rested nowhere. 
For so had the famous crippled-god wrought him with his 
hands in gold, but about his feet he had winged sandals. 
And around his shoulders a hanger of brass with-iron-scab- 
bard lay hanging from a thong: but he was flitting about 
quick as thought.? The whole of his back the head of the 
Gorgon, terrible monster,® was covering, and round about it, 
wrought-in-silver, a knapsack‘ was stretching, a marvel to 
behold, and bright tassels were hanging down wrought-in- 
gold, and the dreadful helmet of Hades® was set around the 
temples of the king, having a fearful gloom of night. But 
like unto one hurrying and shuddering with fear, Perseus, 
son of Danae, himself was outstretched: whilst after him the - 
Gorgons, unapproachable and unspeakable, were darting, ea- 
ger to seize him: but as they moved upon the pale adamant,® 
the shield seemed clanking with a vast din sharply and shrilly, 
and on their girdles? two dragons were hanging, curving 
their heads. 


' The simplest mode of explaining this seems that of Robinson, 
that the carving was so skilful that fhe figure of Perseus seemed to 
rest on nothing. Goettling, in a learned note, dissents from the 
notion of Heinrich, (who considers the passage to mean, that the 

re of Perseus did not, as the Gorgons, touch the border or rim 
of the shield; and from that of Hermann, which is pretty much 
that of Robinson,) and inclines to the opinion that the poet, a later 
writer than Hesiod, was ignorant of art, and really meant to repre- 
sent the figure as unattached, for the most part, to the shield. 

? Quick as thought.] So Apollo is described in the Homeric 
Hymn to him : 

ἔνθεν δὲ πρὸς Ὄλυμπον ἀπὸ χθονὸς ὥστε νόημα. 
εἶσι Διὸς πρὸς δῶμα. ' 

3 δεινοῖο πελώρου. Heinrich points out that this is the older no- 
tion of the Medusa’s head, as in Hom. Od. xi. 633, 634. Pindar (Pyth. 
xii, 28) and later poets sang of her face as one of wondrous beauty, 
so much so that she contended with Minerva on the score of it. 

4 κίβισις, i. gq. wpa. Hesych. Cf. Callimach. Fragm. 177, εἴ yap 
ixOnou πάντα ἐμὴ κίβισις. 

* Helmet of Hades.}] Cf. Hom. Il. v. 845. This helmet rendered 
its wearer invisible, like the Nebel or Tarn-kappa of the Niebel- 
ungenlied. It was made by the Cyclopes. Apollod. i. 2, 1. 

* χλωροῦ ἀδάμαντος. ͵ Compare eog. 161. 

Ἶ That is, where their girdles should of right be; for they were 
girt with serpents. 
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utterance: whilst those to the lyre! were leading the deli 
some dance. | 

Then again on another side young men were making ‘x 
to the sound of the flute: these indeed disporting 
dance and song, those on the other hand laughing. Bi 
the flute-player they were: proceeding, each of them: 
festivals, choirs, and-rejoicings were occupying all the 
Others again in front of the city had mounted on horse 
and were darting along. And ploughers were cleaving 
rich earth, and had their tunics girt neatly.2 But there 
a thick standing-crop. Some on their part indeed were | 
ing with sharp sickles the staff-like stalks laden with 
8.8. 10 were the present of Ceres.? Others, I wot, were bit 
them in straw-ropes, and were laying the threshing-fi 
whilst others with vine-sickles in their hands were gathe 
the-fruit of the vines; others again were carrying to ba 
from the vintagers clusters white and dark from tall - 
laden with foliage and silvery tendrils; and others again 
carrying them in baskets: near them was a row-of- 
wrought-in-gold, famous works of very-skilful Vulcan,® 
ing with leaves and trellises® in-silver, [these again ii 


1 ὑπὸ φορμίγγων. For the same sense of ὑπὸ, see Hom. II. 
492; Eurip. Phoen. 838 ; Herodot. 1. 17, ἐστρατεύετο δὲ ὑπὸ ov 
καὶ πηκτίδων, and more examples, as Matt. Gr. Gr. § 592, B. 

2 ἐπιστολάδην. toradaro. The Scholiast explains the { 
word ἀνεσταλμένως, succincté tunica. The form ἐστάλατο fo 
ἐσταλμένοι, suggests the proper reading in Herodot. vii. 89, 
MSS. have ἐσταλάδατο, doubtless a corruption of ἐστάλατο or | 
Garo. See Baehr’s Herodot. vol. iii. ad loc. 

ἢ Δημήτερος ἀκτήν. There appears no need to supply δωρι 
Op. et D. 464; Il. xi. 6830; Od. ii. 355. The word 1s genera 
rived from ἄγνυμι, of bruised corn. But Goettling shows that 
passage in the Works and Days it is used of corn ungroun 

erives it from ἄγω, making it imply ‘id quod allatum est.”’ 

4 ἔπιτνον ἀλώην, a peculiar use of πίτνω in the imperfect 
tively. Others read éxirvoy dd\wy. Others, as Gaisford, ἔτ 
For the operation in question, see Virg. Georg. i. 178, 179, 

Area cum primis ingenti equanda cylindro 
Et vertenda manu, et creta solidanda tenaci. 

5 For this apposition of the plural to the singular, see Ms 
Gr. § 293 and § 431; Eurip. Hippolyt. 11, Ἱππόλυτος ἀγνοῦ I 
παιδεύματα. 

5 κάμαξιι From the reference to Achill. Tat. i. 15, giv 
Goettling, it would seem that these were as it were trellis-w: 
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his feet, nor does any.one dare, having seen him face to face, 
approach or contend with him: such, I ween, stood the son of 
Amphitryon, insatiate in the battle-cry, in array against Mars, 
gathering courage in his soul, promptly: but he drew near 
him grieving in heart, then rushed both, one on the other, 
with shouting. Yea, as when from a tall jutting-rock a crag 
has tumbled, and rolls with far boundings, it comes then on 
impetuously, but a tall hill has stood-in-its-way ;! where, in 
truth, it dashes against it, there the Aill detains it: with just 
as great a shouting the one, namely, chariot-pressing? destruc- 
tive Mars, rushed on with an outcry, but the other quick re- 
ceived him. But Minerva, child of wxgis-bearing Jove, stood 
in the way of Mars with the dark egis, and scowling at him 
terribly, addressed to him winged words. 

‘Hold, Mars, thy strong spirit, and unconquered hands. 
For it is not lawful for thee to slay and strip Jove’s bold- 
hearted son, Hercules, of his famous armour. Nay come, 
cease from the battle, and oppose not me.” 

So spake she: yet did she not prevail upon the high-hearted 
spirit of Mars: but with a great shout, brandishing weapons 
like unto flame, he quickly rushed on mighty Hercules, in 
eagerness to slay him:? and, in truth, from wrath on account 
of his dead son, hurled his brazen spear violently against the 
broad shield. Then glancing-eyed Minerva, stretching her- 
self from the chariot, turned off the force of his spear. Keen 
grief seized Mars: and having drawn his sharp hanger, he 
sprang upon stout-hearted Hercules, but the son οὗ Amphi- 
tryon, insatiate in terrible war, violently wounded him in his 
onslaught, when he had exposed his thigh under the curiously 
wrought shield, and smote strongly through his flesh, having 
made a thrust with his spear: so he prostrated him to the 


' I have translated according to Goettling’s explanation of this 
assage, who considers τῷ to be equivalent to y, gxe, and translates 
‘ubi (τῷ) cum monte illo colliditur rupes, ibi eam mons sistit.”’ 

βρισάρματος. Goettling observes that Heinrich properly ex- 
plains this of the weight of divine bodies, quoting Hom. []. v. 838, 
839, μέγα δ᾽ EBpaxe φήγινος ἄξων βριθοσύνῃ, where Heyne observes, 
“ Gravat currum, ex opinione vulgari, de deorum specie.’’ Compare 
with this act of Pallas, Il. v. 8835—863; Virg. Ain. xii. 468—480, of 
luturna. ; 

3 κακτάμεναι. 1. 4. κατακτάμεναι. Guyetus. 
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ground in the midst. Then Terror and Fear! drave quickl: 
nigh to him his well-wheeled chariot and steeds, and fron 
the spacious earth placed him in his variously-wrought car 
and quickly then they lashed the steeds, and came to vas 
Olympus. 

But Alcmena’s son and glorious Iolaus, after spoiling Cyc 
nus of the beautiful arms from his shoulders, returned home 
and speedily then came they with fleet-footed steeds to th 
city of Trachis. Glancing-eyed Minerva, however, arrive 
at vast Olympus, and the halls of her sire. But Cycnus, ΟἹ 
the other hand, Ceyx buried, and a countless people,? whc 
near the city of the illustrious king, were dwelling in Anthe 
and the city of the Myrmidons, and famed Jaolchos, and Arne 
and Helice.2 And a vast host collected, in honour of Ceyx 
dear to the blessed gods. His tomb, however, and monument 
the Anaurus‘ swept from sight, swelling with wintry rains 
For so Apollo, son of Latona, bade it, because, I ween, h 
was wont to lie in wait, and spoil whoever happened to lea 
hecatombs to Delphi. . 


' Terror and Fear, charioteers of Mars. See above at 195. 

2 λαὸς ἀπείρων. Populus magnus, i.e. a vast multitude. Virg 
fEn. i. 148, Ac veluti populo in magno cum sepe coorta est Seditic 
Cf. Ov. Met. vi. 197, Fingite demi Huic aliquid populo natorur 
posse meorum So Grevius in his Lectiones Hesiodez. 

3 Compare ver. 380, 381. 

‘ Anaurus, a river of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned by Apo 
lon. Rhod. i. 8, as a river in which Jason lost a sandal, ᾿Ιῆσων χε 
μερίοιο ῥέεθρα κιὼν διὰ πόσσιν ᾿Αναύρου. Lucan, vi. 870, Nec tenue 
ventos suspirat Anaurus. Cf, Smith’s Dict. Gr. and R. Geography 
vol. i. p. 131. 
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and with ease bringeth low the strong: and easily he mi 
eth the illustrious, and increaseth the obscure: easily too 
high-thundering’ Jove, who dwelleth in mansions hig 
straighten the crooked, and blast the proud of heart. 
and behold and heed, and direct the judgments rightec 
O thou!! Now would I narrate what is true, O Perses 
Not, I ween, was there one kind only of Contention, 
there are two upon the earth: the one a sensible man y 
commend, but the other is blameworthy: and they have s 
minded different ways.? For the one fosters evil wa 
discord, cruel as she is: her at any rate no mortal love 
of necessity, by the counsels of the immortals, they hy 
harsh Strife. The other, however, gloomy Night bare 
and her, by far the best, the high-throned son of Cronos, ¢ 
ing in the hdavens, placed at earth’s roots and among 
*tis she also who still rouses a man to work, even thou 
be inactive. For any one when idle having looked upo 
other being rich, he,> I’ say, makes haste to plough a 


these and the two following lines Herodot. vii. 10 (the spe 
Artabanus); Horat. Od. I. xxxiv. 12, Valet ima summis Mu: 
insignem attenuat Deus, obscura promens; and in Holy 
Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. ii. 7; Psal. cxiii. 7,8; Luke i. ὃ 
Van Lennep and Goetthng. 

1 There seems no simpler way of understanding this passag 
by placing a stop after τύνη, and none before it; and refen 
with Proclus, Tzetzes, and most who have followed them, tc 
The contrast between τύνη and ἐγὼ δὲ is in favour of this 
Hesiod invokes the god to guide the right. For himself he 
try to advise his brother what is true. τύνη is used: hort 
by Hesiod, Theog. 36, and in Hom. II. v. 485; xii. 237, & 
Perses see more at ver. 27. 

2 “Non, sicut ante existimabam, unum est genus content 
Spohn. Hesiod, at Theog. 225, had spoken of but one Ἔρις, a. 
ter of Night. He recants this error here. ‘That such is th 
of dpa is shown by Van Lennep, from II. xvi. 60, οὐδ᾽ dpa 
Od. ix. 475; Csdip. Tyran. 1697. Goettling, however, tres 
here as an initiatory particle, ‘‘ ergo, ut incipiamus.” 

3 διὰ δ᾽ ἄνδιχα θυμὸν ἔχουσι, i. 6. διέχουσι δὲ ἄνδιχα τὸν θυμό 
Hom. II. xx. 82, δίχα θυμὸν ἔχοντες. | 

‘ The Scholiast explains that what is good is eldest, evil 
after; and Goettling instances the particularity of [Hesiod in ] 
Jove as eldest among Saturn’s sons, and Calliope among 
Both “ Strifes’’ are called daughters of Night. 

5 ὕς, i. gq. οὗτος. See Matt. Gr. Gr. § 289, obs. 7, and W 
Gr. Gr. ὃ 147. Goettling quotes Hom. Odyss. xvii. 172; i. 
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by day, nor at all by night, from toil and wretchedness, 
rupt as they are: but the gods will give them severe ἃ 
yet nevertheless even for these shall good. be mingled 
ills. But Jove will destroy this race also of men end 
with speech, as soon as, immediately after having been 
they become silvery-templed.! Nor will sire be like-mi 
to sons, nor sons at all ¢o parent, nor guest to host, nor 
rade to comrade, nor will brother be dear, even as if 
aforetime, fo brother. But quickly will they dishonou 
rents growing old, and will blame them, I ween, addre 
them with harsh words, being impious, and unaware c 
vengeance of the gods ;? nor to aged parents would thes 
back the price of their nurture, using the right of mi 
and one will sack the city of another: nor will there b 
favour to the trusty, nor the just, nor the good, but 1 
they will honour a man that doeth evil and ts overbear 
and justice and shame will not be in their hands, and th 
will injure the better man, speaking in perverse speeche 
will swear a false oath. But on all wretched mortals 
with-its-tongues-of-malice, exulting-in-ills, will attend 
hateful look. Then also in truth to Olympus from 


maining years of the lives of Hesiod and his brother. Perses, 
he warns that labour is man’s lot, and that he will have, 
men, ills mixt with good things. 

» Volibehr, in his Prolegomena, p. 44, (note 108,) explair 
passage of the narrowing gradually, and from age to age, of t 
tance or interval between infancy and old age, birth and de 
In the degenerate age of iron, men’s bodies and minds sho 

uick to decay, and give evidences thereof from their very 
μοῖος, in the next line, is agreed by the best commentators 
equivalent to ὁμονοητικὸς, and not to refer to countenance. 

3 οὐδὲ θεῶν dry ἐιδότες. Cf. Tibull. I. viii. 72, Nescius ultore 
caput esse Deum; and compare Hom. II. xvi. 388, θεῶν 3; 
ἀλέγοντες. Od. xxi. 28; Theog. 222.---γηράντεσσι, Ep. dat 
of ynodc, aor. 1, particip. from γήρημι. 

5 χειροδίκαι. Goettling refers us (inter alia) to Herodot. 1 
for the phrase ἐν χειρῶν νόμῳ. To this may be added Atsch. C 
418 (Blomf.) ; Herodot. ix. 48. 

4 ὕβριν ἀνέρα. Either ὕβριν is here a subst. used as in ] 
Conviv. § 12, dvépa βοὴν ἀτεχνῶς ὄντα, as Lobeck suggests, 
an adj. used for ὑβριστής. See Liddell and Scott. Goettlir 

orts the former view with references to Soph. Antig. 320, 

HAov ἐκ““εφυκὸς εἶ: Aristoph. ΝΡ. 445; Hom. II. xvi. 498 
binson adds Lucret. iv. 1156; Martial, xi. 92; Non vitiosu 
es, Zoile, sed vitium. 
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with-its-broad-ways shall Shame and Retribution, having 
abandoned men, depart,'! when they have clad their fair skin 
in white raiment, to the tribe of the immortals: but the bane- 
ful griefs shall remain behind, and against evil there shall be 


no resource. 

~~ Now then will I speak a fable to kings, wise even though | 
they are. Thus the hawk addressed the nightingale of varie- L 
gated-throat, as he carried her in his talons, when he had τ΄, 
caught her, very high in the clouds. 

She then,? pierced on all sides by his crooked talons, was 
wailing piteously, whilst he victoriously addressed his speech to 
her. ‘“ Wretch,? wherefore criest thou? ’tis a much stronger 
that holds thee. Thou wilt go that way by which I may lead 
thee, songstress though thou art: and my supper, if I choose, I 
shall make, or shall let go. But‘ senseless zs he who chooses 
to contend against them that are stronger, and he is robbed of 
victory, and suffers griefs in addition to indignities,” 

So spake the fleet-flying hawk, broad-pinioned bird. But 
do thou, Perses, bear the right, nor help-on wrong: for wrong 

- is both 1115 to a poor mortal, nor in truth can a well-to-do man 
easily bear it, for he is also weighed down by it, having 
fallen upon the penalties of crime ;® the better way ἐδ to arrive 


1 Shall Shame and Retribution depart.] ἴτον is clearly used in a 
fature sense. According to Hesiod’s view, (273,) they had not yet 
gone. προλιπόντε for προλιπουσα. Cf. Theog. 826; Hom. II. viii. 
455.—axAnyévre for πληγεῖσα, said of Juno and Minerva. Compare, 
for the whole statement, Juvenal, vi. 19 ;- Ovid, Met. i. 150. 

2 Vollbehr, in Comment. p. 49; refers this fable of the hawk and 
nightingale to the wish of the poet to hold up to censure that worse 
contention, (cf. 14, 15,) which is the instigator of his brother and 
the corrupt judges. Vollbehr adds, that Hesiod must have meant 
himself by the nightingale, or he would have adhered to common 
usage, and substituted the dove or pigeon, as in Horat. I. xxxvii. 
17; Soph. Aj. 140, 168; Asch. Prom. 857. 

8 δαιμονίη, Guietus translates “ infelix.’” Van Lennep prefers to 
consider it ironical, ‘‘O bona,’’ Good mistress! In the next 
line, εἷς is used in a future sense, and is equivalent to a mild impe- ᾿ 
rative. τ 

4 Wer. 210, 211, which Aristarchus deemed spurious, Goettling 
considets only in their wrong place.—avrigepiZey, i.e. by crying 
and wailing, which were useless. Van Lennep. 

5. δειχῷ, ἐσθλὸς The former of these is equivalent to ασθενέστερος, 
saad et opibus inferior; the latter to ὁ rg roxy καὶ ry δυμαμει 
κ a. 

. τ᾽ e. when he comes in for the punishment of it, then he finds 
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at what is right in the contrary path; and justice surmount 
injury, when it has reached to the end. When he has suf 
fered,! the senseless man learns this. For along with crooke 
judgments straight runs the avenger of perjury ;? and a re 
sistless course is that of Justice, though she be dragged whi 
thersvever bribe-swallowing men may lead her, and wit 
perverse judgments decide upon the existing rights. And sh 
follows lamenting city and settlements of peoples, clad in mist, 
bringing ill on men, who shall have driven her ouf, and dis 
pense not a fair decision.t But® whoso give fair judgments t 
strangers and to citizens, and do not overstep aught of justia 
for these a city blooms, and her peoples flourish within her 
peace rears her young men through the land, nor ever to ther 
doth wide-seeing Jove ordain® troublous war: nor ever dot 
famine, nor ruin, company with men who judge the right, bru 
in festivals they enjoy the fruit of carefully-tended work 
For them bears Earth much substance: on the mountains tk 
oak’ at its top indeed yields acorns, and midway bees: tl 
woolly sheep are weighed down with fleeces; women ber 
children like unto their sires:* in blessings they flourish stil 


that the wrong he has done has power to weigh him down.—ériépq 
(ὁδῷ, sc.) contrario modo. Dat. sing. See Matt. Gr. Gr. § 87. | 

\ παθὼν δὲ τε, κατιλ. Cf. Hom. Il. xvii. 82. This. passage’ 
quoted by the Scholiast on Av’sch. Agam. 177, τὸν πάθει μάθος θέν 
κυρίως ἔχειν. 

2 Ὅρκος. The avenger of perjury. Cf. Theog. 231; Sopho 
Cid. C. 1767, χὠ πάντ᾽ ἀΐων Διὸς ὅρκος ; and Herodot. vi. 86, t 
oracle to Glaucus. In the next line I have translated as Lidd 
and Scott, who understand ἔστι, though there is probability in ¢ 
view of Van Lennep, who makes τρέχει the verb to ρόθος as well 
ὅρκος, and understands ρόθος of the noise of Justice, dragged p 
force, whither she would not. ᾿ 

3 ἠέρα ἑσσαμένη. She is hidden by a vapour, because she wor 
watch and punish wrong-doers, unseen; and that, once embark 
in wrong, they may not seem to have her countenance. 

4 ἰθεῖαν ἔνειμαν---85. δίκην. 

5 Ver. 225—247. Van Lennep compares Callimach. H.in Di 
120—135. 

* τεκμαίρεται, destinat immittendum. Cf. Hom. Fl. vi. 349; - 
70. Van Lennep. 

7 Plat. de Rep. ti. p. 363, B.; Plin. N. H. xvi. 8, Robora fer 
et viscum et mella, ut auctor Hesiodus. Cf. Virg. Ecl. iv. 30, 
durz quercus sudabunt roscida mella. Ov. Met. i. 112, Flavac 
de viridi sudabunt ilice mella. Cf. Georg. ii. 452. 

* Compare Horat. Od. LV. v. 23, Laudantur simili prole puerpe 
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misty-darkness, and haunting everywhere over the ¢ 
: And Jove’s virgin daughter, Justice, besides, is @ wa 
illhstrious and venerable, with the gods who occupy Oly: 
Yes, and whenever any one wrongs her by perversely nm 
at her, forthwith taking her seat! beside Jove, son of Cr 
her sire, she speaks of the unjust mind of mortals, that ε 
people may atone for the infatuations of kings,? who, 
pernicious intents, turn her the wrong way by speaking, 
ments perversely. Heeding these things, ye judges, swe 
ers-of-the-bribe, make straight your sentiments, and en 
forget crooked judgments. For himself doth a man worl 
in working evils for another, and the evil counsel is we 
him that hath devised it. Jove’s eye, having seen all tl 
and observed all things, also regards these things, if 
please, nor does it escape him, of what nature, in tru 
this justice,’ which the city encloses within. Now mig 
truth neither 1 myself, nor my son, be just among men, 
to be a just man is an evil, if so be that the more unjus 
is to have the stronger justice. But this I hope that 
delighting in thunders, will not yet bring about.® 

Yet, O Perses, do thou ponder these things in thine 
and heed justice in sooth, and forget violence entirely. 
this law hath the son of Cronus ordained for men,® for 


1 ὀνοτάζων. Cf. Hom. H. ‘in Merc. 30, and sch. Sup 
γάμον Αἰγύπτου παίδων ἀσεβῆ τ’ ὀνοταζόμεναι. With the ne: 
Van Lennep compares Soph. Cid. C. 1882, Δίκη ξύνεδρος 
ἀρχαίων νόμων. 

4 Compare Horat. Ep. I. ii. 14, Quidquid delirant reges, pl 
. tur Achivi. But Van Lennep observes that the ground-w 

that line is Hom. II. i. 410, ἵνα πάντες ἐπαύρωνται βασιλῆος: 
Heyne quotes πολλάκι καὶ σύμπασα πόλις κακοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀπηύρε 

ὃ This line is quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 9,§ 6, Pausan’ 
ix. 5, (quoted by Van Lennep,) speaks of this verse as σὺν ( 
ποιημένον. A. Gellius, iv. 5, gives the next line translated 
** Malum consilium consultori pessimum.”’ 

4 τήνδε δίκην, i. 6. this corrupt administration of justice. 

δ οὕπω, not yet; i.e. not till the iron age, which he seems 
ply, at ver. 271, would be neither in his nor his son’s day. τι 
1. q- τελέσειν, the future. 

Here Vollbehr, in his Prolegomena, p. 56, note 144, 
Archilochus, Fragm. 73, p. 190, Schneider: 


Ὦ Ζεῦ, πάτερ Ζεῦ, σὸν piv οὐρανοῦ κράτος 
σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ in’ ἀνθρώπων ὁρᾷς 

λεωργὰ καὶ θεμιστά, σοὶ δὲ θηρίων 
ὕβρις τε καὶ δίκη μέλει. 
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indeed and beasts, and winged fowls to eat each other, since 
jastice is not among them: but to men hath he given justice, 
which is far best. For if a man choose to know and speak 
out what is just, to him also wide-seeing Jove gives felicity ; 
but whoso in his testimony, wilfully having sworn a false oath, 
'shall -have lied, and by it having marred justice, shall have 
gone astray incurably, of him then the race is left more ob- 
scure for the future. Of a man, however, of-true-oath, the 
generation 7s more excellent thereafter.? 

Now will I speak to thee with good intent, thou exceeding 
foolish Perses. Badness,? look you, you may choose easily 
in a heap: level is the path, and right near it dwells. But 
before virtue the immortal gods have set exertion: and long 
and steep and rugged at the first is the way to it,4 but when 
one shall have reached the summit, then truly it is easy, dif- 
ficult though it be before. | 

This man, indeed, is far-best,5> who shall have understood 
everything for himself, after having devised what may be best 
afterward and unto the end: and good again is he likewise 


1 This verse shows that what was said before, at ver. 279, 280, 
had reference to evidence given in law-courts. Cf. 280. In 288, 
ψεύσεται is the Epic form for ψεύσηται. 

3 This verse is found word for word in the oracle given to Glau- 
cus,a Spartan, recorded by Herodot. vi. 86, where Ὅρκου παῖς is 
said to be the avenger of perjury. This story of Glaucus is given 
by Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199—210. 

3 κακότης appears here, as Van Lennep observes, to signify “ ig- 
navia,” as in Hom. II. ii. 368; xiii. 108, and elsewhere. For the 
sentiment in line 289, cf. Theognis, 463, 464, Εὐμαρέως rot χρῆμα 
θεοί δόσαν οὔτε τε Caddy οὔτ᾽ ἀγαθὸν’ χαλεπῷ δ᾽ ἔργματι κῦδος ἔπι. 

4 According to Dionys. Halic. the ancient poets purposely shaped 
the structure of their verse to the matter which was being described : 
—e.g. Hom. II. iii. 363, τριχθὰ re καὶ τετραχθὰ διατρύφὲν ἔκπεσε χειρός, 
where you might almost fancy, as Eustathius observes, you heard 
the iron shivered. Cf. Hom. Od. ix. 71, and Virg. Ain. viii. 596, 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. Robinson 
sees in this line and the two next, first the ruggedness of the begin- 
ning of the way of virtué, and then its after-ease and smoothness. 
For the sentiment, cf. Simonid. Fr. 20; Tyrt. ix. 43; Pind. Nem. 
vi. 24, 

* Cf. Livy, xxii. 29, Sepe ego audivi, milites, eum primum esse 
virum qui ipse consulat, quid in rem sit: secundum eum, qui bene 


monenti obediat: qui nec ipse consulere, nec alteri parere sciat, © 


esse extremi i :genii ;—the last two words answering to ἀχρὴϊος, i. 6. 
ineptus, in 297. And see Cic. pro Cluent. c. 31. This passage of 
Hesiod is quoted by Aristot. Eth. N. I. 4. 
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wretchedness, but confidence beside wealth; and possessions 

not gotten-by-plunder, but given-by-the-gods, are far best., 
For if any one even with his hands shall have taken great 

wealth by violence, or if he for his part shall have plundered 

it' by his tongue, even ag often happens, as soon as in truth 

gain hath deceived the minds of men, and shamelessness comes 

suddenly on shame, then,’ 7 say, easily do the gods darken his 

name: the family of such a man is minished, and but for a 

brief space doth his wealth accompany him. 

And alike he who shall have done evil to suppliant and to 
guest, and he who mounts the couch of his kinsman, for 
stealthy union® with his wife, doing acts unseemly ; and whoso 
through the senselessness of any one wrongs orphan children, 
and whoso reproaches an aged parent on the threshold of 
wretched age, assailing him with severe words ; against such 
an one, I say in truth, Jove himself is wroth,‘ and at the 
last, in requital for wrong deeds, lays on him a bitter penalty. 
Then keep thou wholly a witless mind from these deeds. But 
after thy power do sacrifice to the immortal gods,® holily and 
purely, and burn moreover sleek thighs of victims, and at 


xvii. 847. Robinson adds Ecclesiasticus iv. 21, ‘‘ For there is a 
shame that bringeth sin; and there is a shame which is glory and 


e. 

' ληΐσσεται. This is of course the Epic form of the first aorist 
conjunctive. The whole phrase is equivalent to, “ shall have borne 
false witness for a bribe.” 

2 Note here the δὲ in apodosis, an Epic usage especially. Voll- 
behr quotes on this passage Solon, El. il. 7, et seq. 

χρήματα δ᾽ ἱμείρω μὲν ἔχειν, ἀδίκως δὲ πεπᾶσθαι 
οὐκ ἐθέλω πάντως ὕστερον ἦλθε δίκη. 

“πλοῦτον δ᾽ ὄν μὲν δῶσι θεοὶ, παραγίνεται ἀνδρὶ 
ἔμπεδος ἐκ νεάτου πυθμένος εἰς κορυφήν. 


3 κρνπταδίης εὐνῆς. Supply ἕνεκα or dia. It is at any rate such 
a genitive as in Hes. Scut. Herc. 406, μαχέσθὴν Αἰγὸς ὀρεσσινόμου. 

4 ἀγαίεται. Cf. Odyss. xx. 16; Herodot. vi. 61. Its first sense is 
to admire ; hence (2) to envy, (3) to se annoyed at, to be wroth 
with. In Hom. I. c. it takes an accusative. Van Lennep. 

§ This verse was often quoted by Socrates. Xenoph. Memorab. 
1. iii. 8. The inf. for imperat. here is very common to Hesiod ; but 
in use with other poets. Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 546. Robinson quotes 
here Horace, Od. II. xvii. 80—82; and III. xxiii. 1, Coelo supinas 
si tuleris manus.—dyviic καὶ καθαρῶς, i. 6. pura mente puroque cor- 
pore. Goettling ;—who notes here three modes of propitiating the 
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other times propitiate them with libations, and incense, | 
when you go to rest, and when the holy light shall have ri 
that so to thee they may entertain a propitious heart and sf 
that thou mayest buy the land of others, not others tk 
Invite the man that loves thee to a feast,! but let alone t 
enemy: and especially invite him that dwelleth near tl 
for if, mark you, anything strange shall have happene 
home,? neighbours are wont to come ungirt, but kinsfolk 
themselves first. A bad neighbour is as great a misfor 
as a good one is a great blessing. Who gains a worthy ne 
bour, hath truly gained a meed of honour: neither woule¢ 
ox perish, if there were not a bad neighbour. Duly mea 
when thou borrowest from a neighbour, and duly repay 
the very measure, and better still, if thou canst,® that so ἢ 
in want thou mayest find that which may be relied οἱ 
future. ‘ 
Gain not base gains: base gains ave equal to losses. 1 
him that loves thee; and be nigh him that attaches himse 
thee: and give to him who may have given: give not to 
that hath not given. To a giver on the gne hand some | 
given: but to the withholder none give. A gift is good: 
plunder® evil,—a dealer of death. For whatsoever man | 


ods, 1. burnt offerings; 2. libations; 3. incense-offerings. 
ast was the morning sacrifice; the libations, the évening s 
ce. 

' Having dwelt upon libations to the gods, which commonly 
attended with solemn feasts, the pcet naturally goes on to con 
who should be the guests. Vollbehr, pointing out this, 4] 
Plautus, Rudens. II. iii. 11—13, Non est meum, Ampelisca, 
quam mox coctum est prandium? Am. Quod prandium, ob: 
te? Tr. Nempe rem divinam facitis hic. 

3 χρῆμ ἄλλο, Res inexpectata. ἐγκώμιον, i.e. in Hesiod’s 1 
namely, Ascra. Goettling. 

8. Compare with this line, Alemann. Fr. 33, μέγα γείτονι yeirw 
ἀγαθόν, and Xenoph. Memorab. II. ii. 12. 

‘ It appears from Heraclides Ponticus, quoted by Van Le 
and Goettling, that the Cumzans, whence Hesiod’s family sp 
had a sort of ‘‘ association for the prosecution of felons.’’ Hen 
was the interest of all to guard each other’s property. βοῦς st 
for ‘‘ riches’ generally. Cf. 120. 

5 This verse is quoted by Cic. ad Att. xiii. 12, and allude 
Cic. de Off. i. 12. For ἄρχιον, in ver. 351, see Butmann, Lex 
163, 164. 

4 ἅρπαξ is here for ἁρπαγὴ, as in ver. 191, ὕβριν for ὑβριστήν, 
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have given willingly,’ he too would give much. He exults 
in his gift, and is pleased in his spirit. But whoso shall have 
seized, in compliance with his shamelessness, even though it 
be but a little, yet that little curdles his heart’s blood.? For 
if thou shouldst lay up even a little upon a little, and shouldst 
do this often, soon would even' this become great. He who 
brings, in addition to what is tz store, this man shall escape 
dark hunger: nor does that at least which is laid up in the 
house distress a man. Better ἐς ἐξ that it should be at home, 
since that which is without is attended with loss.’ ’*Tis good 
to take from what is at hand, but a woe to the spirit to want 
of that which is far from you: which truths I bid thee pon- 
der. At the beginning too of the cask, and at the end, take 
thy fill, bu¢ spare it in the middle :‘ for sparingness is éoo late 
at the bottom. Let the recompence fixed for a friend be suf- 
ficient, and, asin sport, with a brother even call in witnesses :° 
for trust, I wot, look you, as well as mistrusts, has ruined 


1 ἐθέλων. Understand dey, and take κἄν, with Goettling, as used 
for καὶ dy, not for καὶ ἔαν. Hermann would read, Ore καὶ peya δώῃ, 
in which case ἀνὴρ is the nominative to χαίρει. 

5 It seems the simplest plan here to refer réy’ to σμικρὸν ἐόν, and 
to understand φίλον, as constantly in Hom. in the sense of “‘ suum.” 
The unlawful seizure of ever so small a sum freezes a man’s heart, 
and hardens him thenceforward. 

8 Goettling considers lines 363, 364, 365, as separate proverbs ; 
the last of which he refers to woman kind, as a general recommend- 
ation to them to remain at home, according to the general view of 
the Greeks, cf. Aisch. 5. c. Theb. 182; Eurip. Med. 216, *&c. 
Hermann refers it to the master of the family, whose presence is 
wanted at home. But Van Lennep seems right in connecting the 
three lines, and referring to τὸ κατακείμενον as the subject of βέλτε- 

εἶναι.--- βλαβερὸν will be taken in the sense of ‘‘ noxiam.”’ 

4 Vollbehr explains this as advice to the wealthy man, and to 
him whose estate is well nigh squandered away, to enjoy freely 
what they have, but to the man of moderate means to be sparing. 
He compares Senec. Ep. }, fin., “‘ Nam ut visum est majoribus nos- 
tris, sera parsimonia in fundo est. Non enim tantum minimum in 
imo, sed pessimum remanet.” 

6 This verse is in Plutarch, Thes. 2, ascribed to Pittheus, the fa- 
ther of Theseus. ἄρκιος is used here in the sense of ‘to be relied 
upon.” If you engage a friend to do aught, though there be no 
witness to the compact, carry out your engagement. Nay, even 
with a brother call in witnesses, as if jokingly. The next verse is 
imitated by Pheedrus, III. x. 13, ‘‘ Periculosum est credere et non 

re.”” . 
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look you, is seasonable. And let the woman be in her bloom 
four years, and be married in the fifth.! Marry a maiden, too, 
that you may teach her chaste morals. Most of all, marry 
her who lives near you, when you have duly looked round on 
everything, lest you should marry a cause-of-mocking? for 
your neighbours. For nothing better does a man gain than 
the good wife, whilst than the worse, the banquet-seeker, 
nought else is more dreadful: though a man be strong, she 
consumes him without a torch,’ and consigns him to unripe 
old age. 

And be duly regardful of the vengeance of the blest Im- 
mortals: neither make thy friend equal to a brother: but, if 
thou shalt have made him so, be not the first to do him wrong ; 
and lie not, for talking’s sake ;4 though, if he should begin 
either to speak aught distasteful, or even to do it against 
you, requite him just twice as much, in thy resentment; but 
if again he lead the way to friendship, and be willing to give 
satisfaction, accept it; ἐξ 7s a wretched man, be sure, that gets 
now one, now another for his friend,® but thy mind let not 


uoted by Goettling, as agreeing generally with Hesiod here, though 
e last of them fixes the fit age for a man at thirty-six or a little 
ess. 

1 Mulier autem pubescat quatuor annos, quinto a pubertate anno 
nubat. V. Lennep. That is, counting from the 14th year, let her 
wait four more years, and be married in her 19th year. 

2 So Hom. II. iii. 51, uses χάρμα. Svopeviow piv χάρμα, κατηφείην 
δε σοὶ αὐτῷ. In the next line cf. with AniZerar, Theogon. 444, ληϊδ᾽ 
ἀέξειν, where see note 4 on the word. The commentators quote. 
Simonides, 

γυναικὸς οὐδὲν χρῆμ’ ἀνὴρ ληΐζεται 
ἐσθλῆς ἄμεινον, οὐδὲ ῥίγιον κακῆς. 

3 Cf. Eurip. Orest. 621, ἕως ὑφῆψε δῶμ’ ἀνηφαίστῳ πυρὶ, at which 
passage Musgrave quotes Ἠρβίοα.---ὠμῴ γήραϊ: cf. Hom. Od. xv. 
357. Robinson notes that “ cruda senectus ’’ had the very opposite 
meaning among the Latins. Cf. Virg. Ain. vi. 304, Sed cruda deo 
viridisque senectus. In the next line the word ὄπιν, retribution, 
is derived, according to Guyetus, from ἐπὶ, or ἔπω. He quotes 
Tibullus I. viii. 72, Nescius ultorem post caput esse deum. 

4 γλώσσης χάριν, “for the sake of vain babbling.’”’ So V. Len- 
nep, “‘linguz temeré garrientis gratia. 

5. ἀποθύμιον. Cf. Hom. II. xiv. 261. With the next line com- 
pare Soph. Ajax, 79, οὔκουν γέλως ἥδιστος εἰς ἐχθροὺς γελᾶν. ᾿ 

* This passage seems to urge “‘ that it is better to make up dif- 
ferences with former friends than cement new alliances.’’ σὲ δὲ μὴ 
τι κτλ. Melancthon explains these words, ‘‘ Ita cum amico in 
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report is light to lift with all ease,’ but painful ‘to bear, 
. difficult to set aside. And no rumour wholly dies a 
which many peoples shall have spread abroad; in sooth 
too, is a kind of goddess. 


Mind well, too, and teach thy servants fittingly the di 
appointed of Jove; to wit, the 30th day of each month, 
best both for inspecting work done, and distributing alle 
sustenance, when the peoples observe it, im deciding 
right. For these following days are from counselling Jt 
In the first place, the first, the fourth, and the sevent 
a holy day: for on this ἐαδέ, Latona gave-birth-to A: 
of-the-golden-sword:° the eighth and ninth; these are 
days, I ween, of the month far advancing, for getting r 
the works of mortals: and the eleventh and twelfth, bo 


1 Van Lennep observes that Rumour is here compared to a 
den easy to be lifted, but hard to bear, most hard to be depo 
She is here added to the list of the goddesses of the Theo 
For an elaborate description of her, see Virg. A‘n. iv. 174—1§ 

3 Here follows Hesiod’s Calendar, curious on account of i 
tiquity. A catalogue of lucky and unlucky days was accepta 
his. agricultural friends. Virgil imitates it in Georg. i. 276 
where see Servius’s note. Hesiod’s month, according to Goet 
was one of 80 days, divided into three decads, (μὴν iordpevog, | 
φθίνων,) so that in ver. 782 ἕκτη μέση is the 16th, in the 785th 
ἔκτη the 6th, and in the like manner throughout.—Hermann. 
ever, thinks that Hesiod divided only into icrapévoc and φθίνων 
κάδα μηνὸς. Hesiod begins with this, to show that all his month 
80 days long. On this day the Greeks seem to have distribut 
ἁρμαλιὴ (Lat. Demensum) to their retainers. The Ist of the ἢ 
the Calends, was the Roman pay-day. Cf. Plaut. Stichus, I. 

8 cir’ dv, κι τι λ. Eo die, quo populi lites dijudicantes 
agunt. Goettling. 

‘ This verse is connected by γὰρ with ver. 765, and the li 
follows is that of days settled and defined by Jove in con 
tinction to the ἀκήριοι, unfixed, unmarked days, mentioned 
at ver. 823. 

* Van Lennep seems right in following Scaliger and the 
liasts, interpreting ἔνη the jirst of the month, 1. 4. νουμῆν, 
we have the authority of Herodot. (vi. 57) to show that the } 
7th of every month was sacred to Apollo; who was called i 
γέτας, (Asch. 5. c. Theb. 806,) and supposed to have been b 
the 7th of the month Thargelion. Cf. Blakesley’s note δὲ. 
1. c. and Spanheim on Callimach. H. in Del. 251. The 4th c 
sacred to Mercury; the 8th was sacred to Neptune; the! 
Virg. Georg. 286) Nona fuge melior, contraria furtis, 
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gether bad. Now few, again, know that the twenty-ninth! of 
the month is best both for broaching a cask, and placing a 
yoke on the neck of oxen and mules and fleet-footed steeds: 
then draw down your swift, many-benched ship to the dark 
sea; yet few call it a truthful day. On the fourth day open 
your cask: the fourteenth is a day sacred beyond all others : 
and few know that the fourth after the twentieth of the month 
is best,? at the break of day : but toward evening it is worse. 
These days indeed are to men-on-the-earth a great benefit. 
But the others falling-between? are harmless, bringing nothing 
of moment. One man praises one day, another another. But few 
know them. Sometimes a day is a step-mother,‘ sometimes a 
mother. Blest and fortunate is he who knowingly does all 
these things with reference to these days, unblamed by the 
immortals, discerning omens, and avoiding transgressions. 


1 Some commentators explain τρισεινάδα as i. 4. τρίτην eivada, the 
29th; others as the 27th. V. Lennep inclines to the former because 
the ninth and nineteenth have been mentioned before: and he 
Ulustrates τρὶς for τρίτην by Pliny’s expression Ter (i. 6. tertium) 
consul. 

3 Παῦροι δ᾽ avre. Goettling understands κικλήσκουσι. But it would 
follow more appropriately on ἴσασι, in ver. 814, which would not be 
so far removed, but that ἴσασι might be taken up, if with Goettling 
and Vollbehr we take verses 815 and 816 as spurious. 

8 μετάδουποι = αἵ μεταξὺ τῶν ῥηθεισῶν πίπτουσὰι. V. Lennep 
shows from Hom. II. iv. 455, that δοῦπος is the noise of anything 
falling or dashed to earth. 

4 Vv. Lennep adduces a similar metaphor from Claudian de Raptu 
Proserp. iii. 39, 40, where Nature complains, 


Se jam, quz genitrix mortalibus ante fuisset, 
In dure subito mores transisse noverce. 


THE HYMNS OF CALLIMACHUS. 


THE HYMN TO JUPITER. 


AT the libations to Jove,! what else can be better to a 
brate, than the god-himself, ever mighty, ever king, drive: 
the earthborn,? justice-dealer to the Celestials ? How, tk 
shall we celebrate him, as Dictean, or Lycean: much 
doubt is my mind; since his birth-place is disputed. TI 
Jove, men say, wast born on the mountains of Ida:? | 


1 The first Hynm is with propriety in honour of Jove. Virg. 
iii. 60, Ab Jove principium. Spanheim shows from various ΔῈ} 
ties that hymns were wont to be chaunted during, as well as a 
libations. In ver. 2 he compares with αἰὲν ἄνακτα, Soph. C&d 
' 905-6, and Asch. Suppl. 574, Ζεὺς αἰῶνος κρέων ἀπαύστου. 

2 Πηλόγονοι, i, 6. γηγενεῖς. (The other reading is Πηλαγόνων, { 
Πηλαγὼν, Pelagonum.) They are the same as the γηγενεῖς n 
tioned in the Bath of Pallas, ver. 8. Blomfield for ἐλατῆρα τι 
ὀλετῆρα, from a comparison of copyists of Callimachus, Non 
and Antipater Sidonius, instituted by Ruhnken. For δικασπ 
cf. Hom. Jl. i. 238. In the 5th verse Callimachus imitates H 
1). ix. 230, ἐν doug δὲ σαωσέμεν ἤ ἀπολέσθαι. 

8. Dictean, Lyczan, Ida, Arcadia.—The rivals for the honor 
Jove’s birthplace, are Crete, of which Dicte and Ida were m 
tains; and Arcadia, one of the mountains of which is Lyceeus. 
the Cretan Ida see Virg. En. iii. 105, Creta Jovis magni m 
jacet insula ponto, Mons Idzus ubi, and Servius’s note on 
passage. In Georg. iv. 152, Virgil follows the tradition tha 
was born on Dicte. For the claim of Arcadia, we have the 
sion of Pindar, Ol. xiii. 154, Λυκαίου βωμὸς ἄναξ, and Pausan. 
38, καὶ 8, who states that the Arcadian tradition is that Jove was re 
on Lyczus by certain nymphs. Callimachus determines Ji 
birthplace to have been Arcadia, and his early nursing-place C 
For Hesiod’s account see Theog. 477—484. 
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chosest, too, the foremost of young men; not thou the know- 
ing in naval-matters, nor the shield-brandishing warrior, no, 
nor the poet; but thou didst give up these at the instant to 
the lesser blessed-gods,! different cares for different gods to 
care for; whilst for thyself thou chosest-out rulers-of-cities 
themselves ; beneath whose hand is the tiller-of-the soil, and 
the skilful-in-arms, the rower, and all things. For what is 
not beneath the power of a ruler ? 

For example,” we tell of the smiths of Vulcan, the armed- 
men of Mars, and the hunters of tunic-clad? Diana, and of 
Pheebus them that duly know the courses of song. But from 
Jove are kings ;‘ since nothing is more godlike. than Jove- 
sent kings. Therefore thou determinedst them ¢o be thine 
allotment, and gavest them cities to guard,° but thou thyself 
sittest in high citadels, overlooking such as govern the people 
under unjust judgments, and such as rule in the opposite 


Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem, 
Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permisit. 

Hom. II. viii. 247, τελειότατον πετεηνῶν. 

1 ὀλίζοσιν. ὀλίζων is Ionic and Doric for ὀλίγος, according to 
Eustath. at Il. xviii. 519, where the compound ὑπολίζων is used. 
But see Liddell and Scott. 

2 αὐτίκα. “ Exempli gratia.’”’ Ernesti. Heyne, in note at Georg. i. 
60, illustrates ‘ continué ” by this use of αὐτίκα, not as “‘ principio,”’ 
but as a formula of beginning a sentence. ὑδείομεν is used, says 
Spanheim, by Nicander, Ther., and Apollon. Rhod. ii. 530, as well as 
by Aratus, Phen. 253. It is plainly an Alexandrine word. 

3 ἐπακτῆρας, hunters. Hom. Od. xix. 445; 1]. xvii. 135, uses ἐπά-- 
γοντες in the same sense. In Apollon. Rh. i. 625, it is used of 
‘ fishermen.’’—Xirwyn¢: see H. in Dian. 225.—XAdpne εὖ εἰδότας 
οἴμους : ef. Theocr. Id. xvi. 69; Pind. Ol. ix. 72, ἐπέων οἶμον λιγῦν. 

4 Theocr. xvii. 74, Act Κρονίωνι μέλοντι Αἰδοῖ οἱ βασιλῆες. Hor. Od. 
III. i. 4, 5, 

Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 

Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis. 
Cf. also Proverbs vii. 15; Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 18; quoted by 
Dodd. Add to these Asch. Agam. 43, διθρόνου Διόθεν καὶ δισκήπτρου, 
and Pers. 532, &c. These lines convey a compliment to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the patron of Callimachus. 

5 φυλασσέμεν.---ἴπι the same sense Jove and other gods are called 
by the Latins ‘‘ Custodes.” Cf. Hor. Od. I. xxviii. 29, Ab Jove Nep- 
tunoque sacri custode Tarenti; and xxxvi. 3, Custodes Numidz 
deos. With ἐπόψιης cf. Philoct. Sophoc. 1040, θεοέ τ’ ἐπόψιοι: Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 1123, ᾿Αντόμεθα πρὸς Ζηνὸς ᾿Εποψίου : and with the active 
use of the word contrast Hom. II. iii. 42, ἐπόψιον ἄλλων, * aliis 
spectaculo.”’ At ver. 83, compare Hesiod, Theog. 85, 86. 
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if they have a mind to accomplish marriages, and to cut 
gray hair,' and that their walls should stand firm on anci 
foundations. I honour the boys, since the lyre is no more ic 
Listen, and keep-holy-silence? at the song iz honour 
Apollo. Even the deep keeps-holy-silence,* when minst 
celebrate on lyre or bow the implements of Lycorean Ph 
bus. Nor does Thetis, his mother, plaintively* bew 
Achilles, whenever she has heard the Io Pean, Io Pax 
And even the tearful rock defers its sorrow, the rock, wh 
remains fixt, a dripping stone, in Phrygia, the marble in 
place of a woman, with a mournful utterance.> Sing Io! | 
ἐξ ts ill to contend with the gods. Whoso contends with : 
mortals, would contend with my king, and whoso with 
king, would strive even with Apollo. Apollo will hon 
the choir, because it sings to his taste; for he is able, see 
that he sits at Jove’s right hand.6 Nor will the choir 8 
Apollo for one day only; for he is celebrated-in-many-h 
Who would not easily sing of Apollo? Golden are both 


1 πολιήν. sc. τρίχα. Just as the Latins use the adj. “cani”’ 1 
ply for ‘‘cani capilli.’”’ Cic. de Sen. xviii. 62, Non cani, non n 
repente auctoritatem arripere possunt. 

εὐφημεῖτ᾽ ἀΐοντες. Cf. Horat. Od. IIT. i. 2, Favete ling 
Hom. II. ix. 171, εὐφημῆσαι re κέλεσθε. The ancients were obli 
to be scrupulous to avoid using ill-omened words at sacrifices, 
they did this most effectually by silence. Hence the use of 
phrase εὔφημα φώνει. Aj. Soph. 362; Aristoph. Nub. 263; and 
use of στόμα εὐφήμου φροντίδος, in Soph. Ckd. Col. 182. 

3 Compare Theocr. Id. ii. 38; Virg. Ecl. ix. 57; and Propert 
5, 6, Ponat et in sicco molliter unda minas.—Lycorean, an 
thet of Phoebus from Lycorea, a town at the foot of Parnassus. 

4 αἴλινα. Cf. Soph. Aj. 627, 628; Ovid, Amor. IIT. ix. 23, 24 


/Elinon in silvis idem pater, /linon, altis 
Dicitur invita concinuisse lyra. 


Esch. Ag. 123, αἴλινον αἴλινον εἶπε. 
* With this whole passage compare Propert. IV. x. 5—10, 
Paley. And with χανούσης, Propert. II. xxx1. 5, 6, 


Hic equidem Pheebo visus mihi pulchrior ipsa 
Marmoreus tacitaé carmen hiare lyra. 


© Adi δεξιὸς ἦσται. Spanheim compares this with the languag 
the Creed, and of Psalm cx. 1. Ernesti rather points to St. N 
xx. 27, and the rebuke therein conveyed to the sons of Zebe 
In the Old Test., 1 Kings ii. 19, shows that the king’s right ἢ 
was the post 6f honour which Solomon reserved for Bathsheba 
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of-coloured-border, that I may slay wild beasts. And give 
me sixty ocean-nymphs! to-form-my-chorus, all of-the- 
same-age; all yet unmarriageable maidens. Give me likewise 
as attendants twenty Amnisian nymphs,” who may duly take 
care of my buskins, and, when I no longer am shooting lynxes 
and stags, may tend my fleet dogs. Give me all mountains, 
and assign to me any city,? whichsoever thou choosest. For 
twill be rare, when Artemis shall go down into a city. On 
mountains will I dwell; then only will I mingle in the cities 
of men, when women harassed by sharp throes call on a 
helper,‘ women whom when I was frst born the fates destined 
me to aid, because my mother, both when bringing me forth, 
and when bearing me tz her womb, suffered no pains,® but 
without labours deposited me from her lap.” Thus having 


Diane. Asch. Suppl. 457, ἔχω στρόφας, ζώνας re συλλαβὰς πέπλων, 
1, 6. the zones wherewith robes are gathered up. See more in 
Spanheim’s note from which the foregoing is taken.—Aeyvwréy, with 
a bordered hem, from λεγνόω, to furnish with a hem or border. 
L. and 5. 

' Ocean-nymphs,] a selection from the 3000, mentioned as the 
children of Ocean and Tethys by Hesiod, Theog. 364. In the next 
line Ruhnken’s reading, oieréac, equales, has been followed by Blom- 
field, and translated here.—ayirpovc, maidens who have not yet put 
on their woman’s girdle. Spanheim. Cf. H. in Jov. 21. 

? Amnisian nymphs, | i. 6. of Amnisus, a town of Crete, at the 
tmouth of a river of the same name. Its nymphs were consecrated 
to Diana or Eileithya, (Hom. Od. xix. 188; Ap. Rhod. iii. 877,) 
who had a cave there. Pausanias (I. xviii. § 5) says that the 
Cretans about Cnossus held that Diana was born at Amnisus.— 
ἐγδρομίδας. Virg. Aen. i. 336, 


Virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare pharetram 
Purpureoque alté suras vincire cothurno. 


3 ἥντινα νεῖμον. Ernesti here shows that ἥντινα is equivalent to 
ἣντιναοῦν, “any.” With reference to her mountain-life Catull. in 
Epithal. Pel. et Thet. ver. 300, says, Unigenamque simul cultri- 
cem montibus Ide. In Hsch. 8. C. Theb. 149, &c., she is among the 
tutelar gods of Thebes; ata later date she was the chief goddeas 
of Ephesus. 

‘ Spanheim here quotes Horace, Carm. Sec. 13—15, Rita ma- 
turos aperire partus Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres, Sive tu Lucina 
probas vocari, Seu genitalis. Horace a few lines after mentions the 

arce, (cf. 25,) whence it is inferred that he too connected the 
Parce with Lucina on such occasions. ; 

δ φίρουσα, sc. ἐν γαστρὶ, in utero gestans. In the 27th line, 

δος ἤθελε---ἄψασθαι, is an instance of a custom old as Homer. 
See Il. ji. 500; viii. S71; x. 454. ' 
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bosom, placing her hands over her eyes. Thou, damsel, too, 
though at an earlier period, when as yet three-years-old, 
(when Latona came with thee in her arms, at the invitation 
of Vulcan, that he might present thee natal-gifts, )'! as Brontes 
placed thee on his brawny knees, graspedst the shaggy hair 
from his huge chest, and didst tear it out perforce: so even 
to this time the middle of his chest is hairless, just as when 


mange having settled on the hairy scalp? of a man is wont to 
consume his hair. | 

Therefore very boldly didst thou then address them thus: 
“Ye Cyclopes, come now, forge me likewise a Cydonian bow, 
and arrows, and a hollow quiver for my darts, for I ‘too, like 
as Apollo, am a child of Latona. And if I with my bow shall 
have captured a wild beast,? or some huge wild-animal, that 
shall the Cyclopes.eat.” . 

Thou saidst. They fulfilled thy mandate, and quickly, O 
goddess, didet thou arm thyself;4 and straight go again after 
the whelps, and come to Pan’s Arcadian abode.> Now he was 
cutting-up the flesh of a Mznalian lynx, that his bitches with 


1 éernpia, presents-upon-seeing-any-one, Eurip. Ion. 1127. Span- 
heim compares Asch. Eumenid. 7, γενέθλιον δόσιν, which the in- 
terpreters say is equivalent to ὀπτήριον. Cf. Donatus on Terent. 
Phorm. I. i. 12, quoted by Stanley on the passage of Zschylus just 
referred to. . 

2 gépon, the hairy scalp, Asch. Choeph. (280). ἀλώπηξ is what 
Pliny, N. H. xxviii. 11, calls “ capillorum defluvium:” the same as 
ἀλωπεκία, used in Soph. Fragm. 879; and from this disease (Anglicé 
mange) being most common to foxes, a name here applied to men 

so. {n ver.81, with Κυδώνιον compare Virg. Ecl. x. 59, Ire, libet 
Partho torquere Cydonia cornu Spicula. ΝΣ 

3 Hesychius interprets μονίον, τὸ μὴ σὺν τοῖς ἄλλοις συναγελαζόμε- 
voy. δακός, a noxious animal, of dangerous bite or sting (from δα- 
'κεῖν). Eurip. Hippol. 646. Valken. 

4 This line is, as Spanheim observes, an example of ““ dictum 
factum,”’ “‘no sooner said than done.” Cf. Hymn. in Jov. 87, 
‘Eowepiog κεῖνος γε τελεῖ τὰ κεν ἠοῖ vonoy. 

8. ᾿Αρκαδικὴν ἐπί Πανός. This seems to have been a cave. Span- 
heim illustrates the passage by Burip. Ton, 301, 302, Ὦ Πὰν, τοῖσι 
σοῖς ἐν ἄντροις, and Theocr. i. 16. For Arcadia, as the specially 
favoured haunt of Pan, see Hor. Od. IV. xii. 11, 12, Cui pecus, et 
nigri Colles Arcadie placent; Virg. Ecl.iv. 49; Ain. vill. 344; 
Propert. I. xviii. 20, Arcadio chorus amata deo; and Theocr. Id. i. 
128. --- roxadeg κύνες are determined by Spanheim to be ‘‘ canes 
fete,” in the sense of fveta in Georg. lii. 176; such as had very 
lately borne young ones. 
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then thirdly at a wild-beast. The fourth time thou didst aim 
it no more at an oak, but at a city of unrighteous men, who 
both against themselves, and as touching strangers, were per- 
forming many sintul acts. 

Wretched are they, on whom thou shalt inflict' heavy 
wrath! Their beasts murrain consumes, and hail their till- 
age: and old men mourn? over sons, whilst the wives either’ 
die stricken in child-bed, or bear children in exile; nothing 
of them stands erect on a sound footing.*? But for those, 
whom thou shalt have beheld smilingly and propitiously, for 
them their field brings forth the ear-of-corn,‘ well thrives 
the birth of cattle, well their wealth, neither come they to the 
tomb, save when they bear some weight-of-many years.° Nor 
doth division, which is wont to mar families even though 
well-established, wound their race; but around one hospit- 
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1 ἐμμάξεαι, fut. from ἐμμάσσομαι. -Ernesti thinks that this word 
should be restored in Theocr. xvii. 36, for ῥαδινάς ἐσεμάξατο χεῖρας. 
For another compound of μάσσομαι see Theocr. Id. xv. 95. With 
the next verse compare Psalm ]xxviii.47—49. Virg. Georg. i. 447, 


Heu male tum mites defendet pampinus uvas: 
Tam multa in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando. 


With ἔργα cf. Virg. Eneid. ii. 306, Sternit agros, sternit sata leta 
boumque labores.—KaraBdoxerar. So Geor. iii. 458, Artus depas- 
citur arida febris. 

2 Literally, “‘ shave their hair for.’’ Evidences of this custom are 
found in /Esch. Choeph. 180; Ovid. Heroid. Canace to Macareus, 
116, In tua non tonsas ferre sepulchra comas. Stat. Thebaid. vi. 
193, 194. With the next line cf. Hesiod, Op. et D. 242; Hosea ix. 
14; Job xxiv. 21. ‘ 

* Anna Fabri compares with this phrase Hor. Epist. II. i. 176, 
Recto stet fabula talo; Pindar. Isthm. vii. 13; and with the next 
line Hor. Od. IV. iii. 1, 


Quem tu Melpomene semel _ 
Nascentem placido numine videris, 


4 So Horace, Od. ILI. xxiii. 5, 


Nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis, nec sterilem seges 
Rubiginem, aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 


These attributes, commonly given to Ceres, as Spanheim observes, 
are ascribed to Diana by Catullus also, in his Carmen Szculare, 
xxx]. 16—20. 

* Blomf., following Hemsterhusius, translates this ‘Non ad exe- 
quias eunt, nisi cum aliquem valde senem ferunt. Cf. Psalm xxi. & 
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O Asterie of many altars, many suppliants, what sailor, 
trading in the Aigean, passeth thee by in his fleet ship ? No 
gales so strong breathe on his bark,! no urgency speeds his 
sailing with utmost haste, to prevent him: but quick-they 
furl the sails, and do not go back again before that they have 
whirled round thine altar lacerated with stripes? and have 
bitten the holy trunk of the olive, with their hands tied behind 
them ; which the Delian nymph invented as sports and food- 
for-laughter to the young Apollo. O hearth of isles, of-happy- 
home, hail to thyself: and hail Apollo too, and she whom 
Latona bare. 


ship in which Theseus sailed from Crete. For the Theoris, Theoria, 
and Theori, see Smith, G. and R. A. Dict. p. 960, 961.---τοπήϊα, i. e. 
ὅπλα, σχοινία; κάλοι. Scholiast. 

. Anna Fabri aptly quotes Virg. Zn. iiii. 453, 


Hic tibi nequa more fuerint dispendia tanti, 
Quamvis increpitent socii, et vi cursus in altum 
Vela vocet, possisque sinus implere secundos, 
Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula poscas. 


And Stephens compares with τὰ λαίφῃ ἐστείλαντο, Virg. Ain. v. 15, 
Colligere arma jubet. 

3 These rites are said to have been invented by the Delian nymph, 
and not Theseus, and with them every voyager who touched at 
Delos was obliged to propitiate Apollo. Spanheim refers to Theocr. 
Id. vii. 106, where somewhat similar rites are said to have taken 
place ata festival of Pan in Arcadia. For ῥ σσόμενον, the ordinary 
reading, it seems needful to introduce with Ernesti ρησσομένους.--- 
xpipvoy ὀδακτάσαι. This seems to mean that the merchants and 
others, who joined in these rites, submitted to be bound by the 
hands to the trunk of the olive, under which Latona was delivered. 
--γελάστύς, like dapioric, cf. Theocr. Id. xxviii., seems to have 
been of a class of words-in στύς very common among the Alexan- 
drian school of poets. 

* Delos is called ἱστίη νήσων, according to the Scholiast, as lying 
in the centre of a number of isles, even as a hearth, or Vesta’s altar, 
in the middle of the house. 
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they follow as far as their knees are able: and to them Ceres 
will give everything in full-abundance, and that they may 
come to her temple. Hail goddess, and preserve this city in 
harmony, and in prosperity ;! and bring all things home ripe 
from the fields. Feed our cattle: support our fruit-trees : 
bring forth the ear, produce the harvest: nurse also peace, 
that he who has sowed, that same may reap.2 Be propitious 
at my bidding, O thou thrice-prayed for, widely-ruling among 
goddesses. : 


AN ELEGY ON THE BATH OF PALLAS.s 


' As many of you as pour-water-for-the-bath of Pallas,‘ 
come forth, maidens all, come forth. Already have I heard 


1 εὐηπελία. Blomf. restores the old reading, εὐημερία. Bentley 
maintains εὐηπελία, the opp. to which is ὀλιγηπελία, and κακηπελία. 
--κᾶλα in the next liné is explained by Ernesti, fructus arboreos.. 

2 Cf. Galat. vi. 7 ; 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

* Blomfield adduces reasons for deeming this poem an elegy, not 
ahymn, and shows that Callimachus’s elegies were more popular 
than his other works. Cf. Quinctilian X. i. § 58. Propert. III. ix. 43, 
44, Inter Callimachi sat erit placuisse libellos. Propertius, in II. i. 
40, pronounces Callimachus less fit for the epic and the hymn, as 

oes also Ovid, De Remed. Am. 381, Callimachi numeris non est 
dicendus Achilles. 

‘ The Schol. states that on a set day the Argive women took the 
images of Pallas and Diomed to the river Inachus, and there bathed 
them before day-break. (Cf. Theocr. Id. xv. 132, of a similar rite to 
Adonis.) Spanheim sees in this traces of Mosaic rites, and points 
to Numb. viii. 7, Isaiah lii. 11.. Ovid, Fast. iv. 135, also illus- 
trates this custom of washing statues, 


Aurea marmoreo redimicula solvite collo ; 
Demite divitias: tota lavanda Dea est. 
With the next line Anna Fabri compares Virg. A‘n. i. 16, 17, 
Hic illius arma ’ 
Hic currus fuit. 
Horat Od. I. xv. 11, 
Jam galeam Pallas et egida 
Currusque et rabiem parat. 
—ppvaccopevay. Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 12, 


_ Tuque 0, cui prima frementem' 
Fudit equum tellus. 
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the lowly bride, so do thou, O Dion, marry the one that is 
suited to you.! 


II. 


One told of your fate, Heraclitus? and brought me to 
tears ; for I called to mind how often we twain made the sun. 
go down on our conversation ;? yet thou art, I suppose, O 
Halicarnassian friend, long, long ago, dust. But there still 
re ny strains,‘ on which Hades, spoiler of all,® shall not lay 

i d. | 


ΠῚ]. 


Here dwell I Timon the man-hater: but pass on; bid 
me woes as many as you will, only pass on. 


IV. 


O ΤΊΜΙΟΝ, since you are no more, which is hateful to you, 
light or shade ? Shade, for there are most® of ye in the shades. 


> 98 


‘ σὺ γ᾽ ἰὼν. Here read with Bentley, from Diogenes Laertius, od 
Δίων ;s—Ovid Heroid. ix. 82, has, Siqua voles apte nubere, nube 
pari.—ard σαύτόν : cf. κατὰ, acc. signif. ix., Liddell and Scott. 

* Heraclitus, a eontemporary elegiac poet of Callimachus, men- 
tioned by Strabo, lib. xiv. 

3 ἥλων ἐν λέσχη κατεδύσαμεν. Sd Virg. Ecl. ix. 52, Sepe ego 
longos Cantando memini puerum me condere soles. Horat. Od. IV. 
v. 29, Condit quisque diem collibus in suis. λέσχη can hardly be 
used here as in Hesiod, Op. et D. 491, but, as Bentley says, it 
means ““ confabulatio,”’ not “‘ locus confabulandi.” 

‘ ἀηδόνες, strains. Jacobs quotes an epigram, (Incert. 119,) 
τουλυμελεῖς Αλκμᾶνος ἀηδόνες. 

δ ἀρπακτηρ, cf. Hom. 1]. xxiv. 262, not ἀρπακτὴς, as is read in the 
Anthology: cf. Virg. Ain. ii. 492, Strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
For a beautiful version of this epigram, by H. N. Coleridge, see 
the Anthologia Polyglotta, edited by Dr. Wellesley, p. 98, 99. 

8 πλείονες. The dead are called hence of πλείονες : cf. Aristoph. 
Eccl. 1073, ἡ γραῦς ἀνεστηκυῖα παρὰ τῶν πλείονων : and so “ Plu- 
res” in Latin. Plaut. Trinumm. 263, Quin prius me ad plures pe- 
netravi. Respecting this Timon, see Smith, Dict. Gr. and R. B. iii. 
p 1144, B. 
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Halcyon be hatched.! Give thanks however to the daughter 
of Clinias, for she knows how to perform good deeds, and is 
from Smyrna in /Holia. 


VI. 


I am the work of the Samian,? who of old received Homer 
in his home. And I lament the sufferings of Eurytus and 
auburn Iole.* But 1 am styled the writing of Homer. Kind 
Jove, this is a great honour for Creophylus.* 


VIL. 


A Lap was crowning his step-dame’s monument, a great 
stone,® deeming that even as her life, so her nature had been 
changed. But it, inclining over her tomb, fell and slew the 
boy. Ye step-sons,’ flee even the tomb of a step-mother. 


VIII. 
THEZTETUs*® wenton aclear path. What though ’ésnot this 


1 τίκτει τ’ αἰνοτέρης ὥεον ἁλκυόνης. Bentley suggests in place of 
this reading, which is unintelligible, τίκτηται νοτερῆς ὥεον ἁλκυό-" 
γος.--νοτερῆς, i.e. ἐν νοτίοις τόποις διαγούσης. This reading has been 
translated, The Nautilus no longer needs Halcyon’s eggs to feed 
m. The next two lines simply indicate the giver of the offering, 
and her native place. | 

2 This epigram is found in Strabo, lib. xiv. ¢. i. p. 172, Tauchn. 
Creophylus was one of the earliest Epic poets of Greece, and a 
friend, or, some say, son-in-law, of Homer. His poem Οἰχαλίας ἅλω- 
σις is said to have been his wife’s dower, written by her father. 
This epigram is supposed to be written on the back of the poem, 
“ Cchalia.” See more in Smith’s Dict. G. and R. B. i. 889, a. 

8 Eurytus and [0]6.] The subject of the poem of Creophylus was 
the contest of Hercules with Eurytus, king of Cchalia, for Iole, 
whom he had won as the prize of his bow. 

4 Κρέωφιλῳ τοῦτο μέγα, i. 6. to be considered equal to writing a 
poem that could be ascribed to Homer, is a great honour to Creo- 
payius. 

? ν λίθον is the ordinary reading. Bentley suggests μιαρὰν. 
Ernesti upholds μικρὰν, “ though a little stone it crushed the boy.” 
For Bentley’s emendation, cf. Horat. Od. IJ. xiii. 11, Te triste 
lignum. But Blomfield suggests the simplest and likeliest remedy: 
™ μακράν, as in ix. 2, he reads also μακρότατον. 

5 For κλινθεῖσα Toup reads κλινθέντα. 

1 πρόγονοι is here i. q. privigni, which, according to some gram- 
Matians, was formed from privigeni or primo-geniti. ; 

* This Theeetetus may have been the poet who wrote the epitaph 
on Crantor the Academic philosopher, and whose date was about 
312.3.c, See Smith, Dict. G. and R. Β. iii. p. 1021. Bentley ex- 
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my true speech to you: but if you want the pleasant style of 
speech, the Pellsan’s great ox is in the shades.! 


XY. 


Bot who well knows the morrow’s fate,? when thee 
too, Charmis, that wast yesterday in our sight, on the next 
day we wept and buried? Nought sadder than that hath 
Diophon his father beheld. 


XVI. 
* Bort who art thou, Timonoe ?3 By the gods, I had not 
known thee, but that on the grave-stone was the name of thy 
sire, Timotheus, and Methymna,‘ thy zative city. With 


great grief truly I think thy widowed husband Euthymenes 
SOrTOWs. 


XVI. 


Tue daughters of the Samians oft regret Crethis the witty,* 
who was apt at sporting gracefully, a most pleasant fellow- 
worker,® ever talkative; but she soundly-sleeps here the 
sleep that is due to all.’ ‘ 


1 The key to the sense of this line is lost. Commentators’ sugges 
tions have failed to do anything but make the sense more hopeleer 
ly obscure. Perhaps the meaning is, that not only man, but irra- 
tional creatures are welcome to another life, if you want to 
smooth things and not true. The epigram is the work of, or put 
into the mouth of, one who does not believe in a future state. 

2 Theocr. xill. 4, of θνατοὶ πελόμεσθα, τὸ δ᾽ αὔριον οὐκ ἐσορῶμες. 
Eurip. Alcest. 783, κοὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεις ὕστις ἐξεπίσταται Τὴν αὔριον 
μέλλουσαν εἰ βιώσεται. Hor. Od. 1. ἰχ. 18; ΧΙ. 1. 2; and Anacreon, 
XV. 9, τὸ σήμερον μέλει μοι. Τὸ δ΄ αὔριον τίς older ; 

5. This epigram turns on the names of parents and native place 
being inscribed, as in modern times, on tombs. ; 

4 γήθυμνα. Methymna, a city of Lesbos, celebrated for its wine 
ve Virg. Georg. II. 90, Quam Methymneo carpit de palmit 

esbos. 

5 πολύμυθον. A. Fabri prefers to give this word a passive sense 
“well known, famous.”’ 

® συνέριθον is used in fem. in Odyss. vi. 82.--ἀποβρίζει. Od. x 
151; xii. 6. Vulcanius, quoting Athenzus Deipnosoph. viii., say: 
that BpiZw is the name of a goddess of divination by dreams. 

7 Cf. Hor. Ars Poet. 63, Debemur morti nos nostraque. 
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, ΧΥ͂ΠΙ. . 


Wooutp there had never been swift ships:! for then wo 
should not lament for Sopolis, son of Dioclides. But now he 
drifts a corse somewhere in the sea, and in his stead we pass- 
by a name and a cenotaph.? . ᾿ 


XIX. 


Naxuan Lycus died not on land,* but in the deep beheld his 
ship and life perishing at-the-same-time, when he was sail- 
ing, a merchant, from ¢gina. And he indeed ὃ ἃ corse in 
the sea.* But I, a tomb bearing only his name,° proclaim this 
word of-perfect-truth. ‘Shun intercourse with the sea, Ὁ 
sailor, at the setting of the Kids.® 


XX. 


HERE Philip set-up-a-memorial of his son, twelve years old,’ 
Nicoteles, his great hope. 


1 Horace, Od. I. iii. 9—11, 
Illi robur et zs triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem Primus. 


ogee μηδ᾽ ἐγένοντο. Latin writers used ὥφελε, ὥφελον, as conjunc- 
tions. Arrian, Diss. ii. 18, ὥφελον τις μετὰ ταύτης ἐκοιμήθη. Matt. Gr. 
Gr. 513, obs. 3. 

? Blomfield aptly compares Propert. IT. i. 72, Et breve in exiguo 
marmore nomen ero. Cf. below at ‘xix. 4. 

8 The tomb of Lycus of Naxos, drowned on a voyage from gina, 
is here supposed to lament his fate, and warn others against going 
to sea when the Kids set at sunrise. 

4 ὑγρῆ used absolutely without a substantive, as in Hom. II. xxiv. 
341, ἡ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ὑγρὴν ᾿Ηδ᾽ in’ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν. Odyss. v. 45, δε. 

δ ἔγω δ᾽ ἀλλως, κιτ΄ Δ. A cenotaph is indicated, as in the last epi- 

* Cf. Horace. Od. III. i. 28,. 

Nec sevus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus, aut orientis Hzedi. 

Virg. Georg. i. 205, Heedorumque dies servandi. Ain. ix. 668, 
Quantus ab occasu veniehs pluvialibus hedis, 
-Verberat imber humum. 

Hesiod, Op. et D. 608, &c. ; 

’ Tytler has strangely rendered δωδεκέτη τὸν παῖδα, his twelfth 

and only boy: which is absurd. We may perhaps mend his line 

thus, “ And mourns, at twelve years lost, his boy.” 
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cred. No more beneath the Dictzahn oaks, no more shall we 


shepherds sing of Daphnis : but the son-of-Astacus for ever- 
more. 


XXIV. 


Crromwsrortvs, the Ambraciot,! said, “ Sun, farewell,” then 
kaped from a high wall into Orcus; not that he had dis- 
covered any ill? worthy of death, but because he had read 
one writing of Plato, that on the soul.® 


XXV. 


A HERO, I am set before the door of Eetion, of Amphipo- 
lis,‘ a little Aero at a small vestibule, bearing a snake looking- 
askance’ and a sword only. But being enraged at a horse- 
man, he has placed me also near himself on-foot. 


XXXVI. 


To Tonis δ Callignotus sware, that never would he hold friend 
or mistress dearer than her. He sware. But ’tis truly said that 
oaths made in love’ enter not the ears of the immortals. For 


1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. (I. xxxiv. 84,) translates this epigram, 
“Callimachi quidem epigramma in Ambraciotam Cleombrotum 
est: quem ait quum ei nihil accidisset adversi, e muro se in mare 
abjecisse, lecto Platonis libro.’’ Cf. Ovid in Ibin. 491, 492, 

Vel de precipiti venias in Tartara saxo 
Ut qui Socraticum de nece legit opus. 


2 θανάτου κακὸν. Some have proposed to read τέλος instead of 
aeaty, but Cicero renders the words “ nihil adversi,’’ showing that 
in his day the reading was κακὸν. 

3 The Phedo of Plato. The story is noticed by St. Augustine 
de Civ. Dei, i. 22. Cleombrotus was an Academic philosopher, and 
may have n the disciple of Socrates mentioned by Plato in 
Phedo, ii. p. 59, c. See Smith, Dict. G. R. B. i. 791, a. 

4 Eetion is mentioned as a sculptor by Theocritus, Ep. vii., as 
having made a statue of Zsculapius for Nicias of Miletus. Here 
it appears that the sculptor erects a pedestrian statue of a hero of 
short stature who had been killed by a fall from his horse. 

δ ὄφιν. According to Vulcanius and A. Fabri, heroes had ser- 
pente carved on their sepulchres and monuments. A. Fabri half 
Gnotes Virgil as an authority, but does not give any reference, and 

am unable to find one. 

* Ionis. Anglice ‘ Violet.” ; τς 

Ἷ τοὺς ἐν ἔρωτι Ὅρκους. Cf. Tibull. I. iv. 21, 22, Veneris perjuria 
Veati Irrita per terras et freta summa ferunt. III. vii. 17, Perjuria 
tet amantum Jupiter et ventos irrita ferre jubet. Catull. lxx. 3, 4, 
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now he burns with the flame truly of another, whilst of the 
lorn maiden, as of the Megarians,! there is neither care nor 
account, 


XXVIL. 


AFORETIME I was Calliste,? but my after-name was Thera, 
mother of our equestrian country. - . 


XXVIIL 


From small means I had a slight subsistence,’ neither doing 
aught ill, nor wronging any one. OQ dear earth, if I, Micilua, 
have commended aught that is bad, neither do thou lie light 
on me,‘ nor ye other gods, who hold me. 


XXIX. 


Borg song and style’ are Hesiod’s: the poet of Soli has 
copied not the last of minstrels, but I suspect that he has 


v 


Sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 


Propert. II. xxviii. 8, Quicquid jurarunt, pontus et unda rapit. 
ι ὡς Μεγαρέων. This is in allusion to the Pythian response to the 
Megarensians seeking to know their rank among Greek states. 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ὦ Μεγαρῆες οὔτε τρίτοι, οὔτε τέταρτοι, 
οὔτε δύωδέκατοι, οὔτ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἀριθμῷ. 
Cf. also Theocr. Idyll. xiv. 48. The low estate of the Megarensiant 
seems to have passed into a proverb. 

3 This epigram is on Thera, one of the Sporades, whence a colon 
was led to Cyrene, the native city of Callimachus. Strabo, lib. xvii 
c. lii. p. 497, quotes this epigram to show that the older name of 
Thera was Calliste. Pliny, H. N. IV. c. xii., makes the same state 
ment. See Steph. Byzant. under the article Θήρα, p. 308, and note 

* The epitaph of Micilus, a poet of whom nothing is known. 

4 μήτε od κούφη yiyveo. A frequent prayer of Greek and Latil 

oets. Tibull. II. iv. 50, Terraque secure sit super ossa levis 

ope’s Elegy on the Death of an unfortunate Lady : 


“ Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast.”’ 


* According to Bentley, the drift of this epigram is, that Aratut 
the astronomical poet of Soli in Cilicia, imitated Hesiod, not a lat 
poet, but a very sweet one. Aratus was a contemporary of Callime 
chus and Theocritus. 
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copied ' the sweetest of verses. Hail,’fine sayings, born with 
the watchings of Aratus.? . 


XXX. 


I wate the cyclic poem,? nor do I rejoice‘ in the road that 
leads many this way, or that. I hate too a roaming lover, 
neither drink I from the spring.’ I loathe all things that are 
common.® Lysanias, thou at least art verily beautiful, beau- 
tiful ; yet before I have said this, an echo says, another 
hath him. 


XXXII. 


Pour in, and say again, “to Diocles:”’ nor is water con- 
scious of his sacred cups. Fair is the boy, O Achelous, pass- 


1 ὁ καισώμητο. For this unintelligible reading we have adopted 
that of Bentley and others, ὀκνέω μὴ, I fear that,! suspect that. Er-' 
nesti ests ἀλλ᾽ by’ ἄκρον καὶ τὸ μελιχρότατον, which is probable 
and intelligible. . 

2 *Apnrov σύγγονοι ἀγρυπνιῆς. Bentley urges that the poems of 
Aratus cannot be ovyyovo of his watchings, and suggests σύντονος 
dypuxvin, the fruit of the intense watching. If the objection be 
admitted, which is not clear, I venture to think Ruhnken’s sug- 
gestion, σύμβολον ἀγρυπνίης, seems most likely. 

3 χὸ ποίημα τὸ κυκλικὸν. The cyclic poets plagiarized, especially 
from Homer. 

4 χαίρω, ric. Bentley supposes ric to be for #, comparing Cd. 
Col. (Soph.) 8. But Blomfield reads τὴ for #, observing that no 

ood Greek author, nor any careful imitator, would use τὶς for 
ἔς though in Hellenistic Greek it might be admissible. 

δ οὔτ᾽ ἀπὸ κρήνης. Cf. Propert. IIT. xiv. 1, 2, (Paley,) 

Cui fuit indocti fugienda hec semita vulgi 
Ipsa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua est. 


6 σικχαίνω πάντα τὰ δημόσια. Hor. Od. ILI. i. 1, Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo. 
’ This is in allusion to the custom of lovers to drain goblets to 
the health of those they love; as in an epigram of Meleager, 
ἔγχει, καὶ πάλιν εἰπὲ πάλιν πάλιν Ἡλιοδώρας 
Εἰπὲ σὺν ἀκρήτῳ τὸ γλυκὺ picy’ ὄνομα. 
Cf. Theoer. xiv. 18; Catull. xxv. 1, 2, 5, 
Minister vetuli puer Falerni, 
Inger mi calices amariores— 
_ At vos, quo lubet, hinc abite lymphe, 
Vini pernicies. 
Tibull. I. ii. 1, Adde merum. (Blomf.)—’Axeddog, a special river 
pat for water generally; as in Virg. Georg. i. 9, Poculaque in- 
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ing fair! And if any one says nay, may I alone be aware of 
his beauties.' 
XXXII. 


WRETCHED, wretched Thessalian Cleonichus, I know not, 
I know not thee, no, by the piercing sun. Unhappy one, 
where hast thou been ?? Bones and hair alone’ remain to thee 
any longer, Doth then my fate‘ possess thee, and hast thou 
chanced upon a harsh destiny. I know, Euxitheus hath 
stolen thee ; and thou, as thou passedst by,® sawest that hand- 
some one with both thine eyes.® 


XXXII. 


Tue hunter, O Epicydes, hunts for every hare on the 
mountains,’ and the tracks of every antelope, being acquaint- 
ed with hoar-frost and snow.’ But should any one say, Lo,® 


ventis Acheloia miscuit uvis. In the 3rd line Achelous is addressed 
as the god of the river of that name. 
' Cf. Tibull. 1V. xiii. δ, 


Atque utinarn posses uni mihi bella videri; 
- Displiceas aliis: sic ego tutus ero. 


3 T have translated here according to the punctuation of Blom 
field, οὐκ ἔγνων᾽ σχέτλιε, ποῦ γέγονας ; 
8 ὀστέα σοι. So Hymn to Cer. 92, μέσφ᾽ ἐπὶ πλευραῖς Δειλαίῳ ivi 
τε καὶ ὀστέα μῶνον ἔλειφθεν. 
4 οὑμὸς δαίμων, meum fatum. Βοηίϊ. 
5 καὶ σύ παρελθὼν. This is the reading of Pierson. 
© ἀμφοτέροις, sc. ὄμμασι. 
7 Horace has transfused this epigram into Latin numbers, cl 
Sat. I. ii. 105, 
Leporem venator ut alt& 
In nive sectetur, positum sic tangere nolit : 
Cantat et apponit : meus est amor huic similis: nam° 
Transvolat in medio posita, et fugientia captat. 
® κεχρημένος. If we retain this reading we must translate it ε 
in the text, almost as “used to.’’ But A. Fabri would here, asi 
H. in Dian. 69, read κεχριμένος, and Blomf. κεχαρήμενος, leetus: ¢ 
Hor. Od. I. i. 23, 
Multos castra juvant et lituo tube 
Permistus sonitus, bellaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tenere conjugis immemor. 
9 τῇ, the old imperative, (from a root, rdw, akin to rayw, τέταγων 
equivalent to the French ‘“‘tiens, tenez.’’ Cf. Hom. 1]. xxiv. 28 
Od. ix. 847. 
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here is a wild beast stricken ; he does not take it. Even . 
such is my love. It is versed in pursuing what flies from tt, 
but flits past what lies in its mid path. 


XXXIV. 


I KNow that my hands are void of wealth : but, O Menip- 
pus, tell not, I pray thee by the Graces, my daily dream! to 
me. My head is pained continually,? as I hear this ‘most 
iter saying: yes! and from thee, my friend, this is most 
a 


XXXV. 


O Arremis, to thee Phileratis set-up this statue here : then 
do thou, Our Lady, accept it, and preserve her.3 


XXXVI. 


To thee, O thou clad-in-the-lion’s-skin,‘ slayer-of-the-boar, 
he offered a shoot of the beech-tree. Who? Archinus. Of- 
what-country ? The Cretan. I accept it. 


| KXXVITS 


Past the tomb of Callimachus thou bendest thy steps, a 
poet well skilled in the song, and in joining-in-mirth season- 
ably over wine. 


1 χοὐμὸν ὄνειρον, my dreams, i. 6. an old story, rem mihi notissi- 
mam. Jacobs illustrates the proverb by Plat. Republ. viii. p. 563, 
τὸ indy ye ἐμοῖ λέγεις ὄναρ. 

ἢ τὴν διὰ παντὸς, sc. κεφαλὴν, as μὰ τὴν, οὐ μὰ τὴν, i. 6. τὴν θεάν. 
Bentl, Brunck suggests θὴν, The force of the epigram is, ‘‘I may 
be poor, but Iam not the less sick of being told the unpleasant 


* eéov. Anna Fabri reads σάω, Dor. for cdwooy, as we constantly 
fnd in the Bath of Pallas. 

‘ λεοντάγκωνε. Bastius suggested the right emendation, Aeov- 
τύχλαινε. The epigram is supposed to be spoken by a beechen club 
to Hercules, who had strangled the Nemean lion, and taken its 
tkin for a cloak.—ovoeréve. Hercules is so called as slayer of the 

timanthian boar. . 

. ἡ This is possibly an epitaph for himself written by Callimachus 
mhis lifetime. Callimachus, as above mentioned, was of the royal 

of the Battiadz at Cyrene. 
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XXXVIT! 


THE deep drinker of wine, Erasixenns, the cup of neat 
liquor drunk-off twice in succession carried off. 


XXX IX? 


Tue Lyctian Menztas offered these bows, and said thus 
much besides,? “ Take,‘ I give thee, Sarapis,© the bow and 
quiver: but the arrows the Hesperite® have.” 6 Ὸ ΄ 


XL. 


Roamine Simone? gave as her offerings to Aphrodite 
an image of herself, and the zone which used to protect her 
bosom. 

! Valkenaer thus paraphrases this epigram: “ In the contest in 


which drinkers were wont to challenge one another to drain larger 
goblets, the second cup of ynmixt wine carried off Erasixenus, a very 


strong wrestler in other contests.”’ The bottle threw him, not the. 


hug of his antagonist. - 

2 This epigram, as Bentley shows, is, as Epigram xli., composed 
of lines made up of two dimeters catalectic. Cf. Epig. xl. also. 

3 ἐπειπὼν, There is no need to read ἀπειπὼν, as ἐπειπὼν expresses 
the words spoken with the dedication of the offerings. 

4 TH. Cf. Epig. xxxiii. 4. 

5 Zapam. Sarapis, or Serapis, an Egyptian divinity, in the time 
of the, Ptolemies introduced into Greece. He was said to be Apis 

eified. 

6 'Εσπερῖται, Stephanus Byzant. (p. 275) says that Hesperis was 
a city of Libya, afterwards called Berenica, and quotes the Epigrams 
of Callimachus. See more under the art. Hesperis in Smith, Dict. 
G. and R. G. vol. i. p. 1063, a. 

7 Simone.} Bentley reads Σειλήνη. Cod. Vatic. Σεμόνη, whence 
Ruhnken conjectures Σειμώνη. The metre here is as in the previous 
epigram. For περίφοετος, see Epig. xxx. 3. In the 4th line read, with 
A. Fabri, ἡ μαστὸυς ἐφύλασσε. A. Fabri quotes Anacreon. xx., 


Μύρον, γύναι, γενοίμαν, 
Ὅπως ἐγὼ σ᾽ ἀλείφω, 
καὶ ratvin δὲ μαστῶν, 
and Terent. Eunuch. IT. iii. 22, 


Haud similis virgo est virginum nostrarum quas matres student 
Demissis humeris esse, vincto pectore ut graciles sient. ’ 


- 


ee 
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XLI. 


To Demeter before the gates,! to whom Acrisius of the 
Pelasgians caused this shrine to be built, and to her daughter 
beneath the earth, Timodemus of Naucratis? set up these 
gifts, the tithes of his gains ; for thus had he vowed. 


ΧΙ]. 
TO AN OLD PRIESTESS OF DEMETER HAVING DIED HAPPILY. 


IN TETRAMETER HENDECASYLLABICS. 


Or old I was a priestess of Demeter, and again of the Ca- 
biri,? O man, and afterwards of Dindymene‘ I became the old 
priestess, (who now am dust,) in-authority over many young 
women. And to me two male children were born, and in 
their arms I closed-mine-eyes® in-happy-old-age.’? Go on thy 
way rejoicing. 


1 τῇ πυλαίῃ. A. Fabri quotes H. in Cerer. 45, κατωμαδίαν δ᾽ ἔχε 
κλεῖδα. Some have thought that this epithet belonged to her as 
the keeper of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

3 Navuxparirne, a citizen of Naucratis, a town of Agypt, whence 
Naveparirne, just asin Epig. xxxix. 6, ‘Eomepirnc, from Eozepic. 

8 Καβείρων. Inferior deities originally of Lemnos, according to 
Fschyl., and, according to Herodot. iii. 87, worshipped at Memphis 
as sons of Vulcan or Hephzstus, whose grandsons, as sons of Pro- 
teus, they were according to other accounts. According to the 
writers of the Alexandrian period, the mysteries of the Cabiri were 
sprung from Dardanus, and solemnized in honour of Demeter. 

4 Δινδυμήνης, i.e. Cybele, so called from Dindymus, a mountain 
of Phrygia, sacred to her. Cf. Horat. Od. I. xvi. 5, 6, 


Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius ; 


and Catull. xxxiii/‘14, Dindymi dominam ; Ixi. 18, 


Cybeles nemora simul, 
Simul ite, Dindymenz domine vaga pectora.. 


* In this line the simplest construction seems to understand προσ- 
τασίη to be i. 4. mpooraric, patrona, the office put for the person 
holding it, as ““arma’’ for “armati;” and the like. 

4 κἠπέμυν᾽, i.e. καὶ ἀπέμυσα. Bentley. . 

1 Blomf. compares Propert. IV. xii. 64, Condita sunt vestro lu- 
mina nostra sinu. 
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, 


XLII! 


Tat which still breathes, is but half my life ;* but the 
other half I know not whether Eros or Orcus hath snatched- 
away ; but gone-it-is. I wonder if it hath gone again to one 
of the youths ? And yet I often bade them not, saying, Re- 
ceive? not the fugitive, young ones. Is it not even gone to 
Cephisus,‘ for I know that that death-deserving and passion- 
ately-loving maiden attaches-herself somewhere there. 


XLIV. 


Ir indeed, O Archinus, I have wilfully gone a-rioting, blame 
me ten-thousand times: but if I am come against-my-wiil, 
consider my hastiness.5 Strong-drink and love compelled. 
me,® of which, one of them kept dragging me, the other would 


? Scaliger has pointed out in Aul. Gell. xix. 9, a translation of 
this epigram by an old Latin poet, Q. Catulus: 

Aufugit mi animus; credo, ut solet, ad Theotimum 
Devenit; sic est. Perfugium illud habet. 

Quod si non interdixem, ne illum fugitivum 
Mitteret ad se intro, sed-magis ejiceret? 

Ibimu’ quesitum. Verum ne ipsi teneamur 
Formido. Quid ago? Da Venw’ consilium. 

3 With this line Jacobs compares Theocr. xxix. 5, 
τὸ γὰρ ἅμισυ τᾶς Cotag ἔχω 

Ζῇ τὰν σὰν ἰδέαν, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν ἀπώλετο, 

᾿ ὑπόδεχθε, the reading of Bentley, seems to be preferable to all 
others. 

‘ Οὐκ ἴσον ἔφη cov. This unintelligible reading of the MSS. is 
emended by Scaliger, οὐκ εἰς Κηφισόν ; a slight and probable altera- 
tion. Bentley prefers οὐκ εἷς ἐς τὸν ἔφηβον ; which appears to have 
been a proverb. 

δ τὴν προπέτειαν ὅρα. Vide temeritas quid facit. Bentley. 

¢ A. Fabri compares with this line Terent. Adelphi, Act ITT. sc. 
iv. 24, Persuasit nox, amor, vinum, adolescentia; and Blomf. Pro- 
pert. I. iii. 13, 

Et quamvis duplici correptum ardore juberent 
Hac Amor, hac Liber, durus uterque Deus, &c. 
---Ἡὧν ὁ μὲν αὐτῶν. Some have suggested αὐτὸν. But there is no 
need, as in another epigram quoted by Bentley we find ὧν ὁ μεν 
ὑμῶν---1πᾷ in later Greek, as we see in the N. T., this redundancy 
of construction was not uncommon. The Septuagint abounds 
with it. 
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XLVIL.! 


Wuen I beheld the beautiful Archestratus, I said that he was 
not beautiful, no, by Hermes, for he did not seem exceedingly 
so. I spake, Nemesis? seized me, and straightway I lay in the 
flames: Jove was wholly directing his lightnings against me.® 
Shall I propitiate the boy, or the goddess? Nay, the boy is 

more precious to me than the goddess. Good bye to Nemesis. 


XLVIHTL 


TxHov wilt be caught, roving Menecrates,‘ said I on the 
twentieth of July, and of August—on the-what ?—the tenth 
day the ox came of-his-own-will under the plough.5 Bravo, 
bravo, my Mercury! I do not find-fault along-of the twenty 
days.® 

ΧΗΣ. 


Wuitst Polyphemus found his incantation good, so long? 
the Cyclops neglected his sheep, and counted them not. The 
Muses, Philippus, waste love away. Surely wisdom is a 


: This epigram is inscribed “AdnAov, and is by Pierson ascribed 
to Philippus. 

3 ἁ Νέμεσις. Cf. Catull. Coma Berenices, 71, Pace tu& fari hee 
liceat, Rhamnusia virgo. Nemesis was daughter of Jupiter and 
᾿Ανάγκη, avenger of perjury and insolence. 

3 πᾶς δ᾽ ἐν ἐμοὶ Ζεὺς. Pierson suggested, παὶς δ᾽ ἐς ἔμ᾽ we Ζεὺς. But 
as Blomfield shows, there needs only the slight alteration of é» inte 
ἐπ᾽ and the whole will stand as it was. 

4 περίφευγε. Bentley reads περίφοιτε, which Blomf. and others 
adopt, and which is Englished here: see at Epig. xxx. 8.-- Πανήμου. 
Panemus and Loiis were. two Macedonian months, answering to 
July and August. The Macedonian months were adopted after 
Alexander’s date by all the Syro-Macedonian cities, and by the 
Greek cities of Asia. For the names of them see Smith, Dict. G. and 
R. Ant. p. 614, B. 

5 ἦλθεν ὁ βοῦς vo’ ἄροτρον ἑκούσιος. A proverb of things turning 
out prosperously, not by our own industry, but in the common 
course of nature. Bentl.—'Epyijc. The poet thanks Mercury, the 
god of unexpected good luck. 

5 παρὰ τὰς εἴκοσι. For παρὰ in this sense see Matt. Gr. Gr. § 588, 
δι. Thue. i. 141, &c. 

7 With Hermann we have adopted "Ewe ἀγαθὰν -“---- τόφρ᾽ ἀμελῶ: 
αἰγῶν οὐκ ἀρίθμασ' ὁ κυκλωψ. There seems to be an allusion to the 
early part of the 11th Idyll of Theocritus in this epigram. 
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medicine healing all.! This good, methinks, even famine has, 
and only this, in addition to its ills. It cuts off the disorder 
of love. Yes, and I have even both in abundance against 
love. This, boy, little boy, clips thy wings. Not even the 
least crumb? do I fear thee ; for both the charms against the 
severe wound are at my home. | 


L.3 


OrteEN truly in the choruses of the tribe Acamantis the 
Dionysiac hours shouted loud on account of the ivy-bearing 
dithyrambs, and with chaplets and choicest roses overshadow- 
ed the sleek locks of skilful poets, who dedicated this tripod 
as their witness of Bacchic prizes ; those men Antigenes in- 
structed. But well did Ariston, the Argive, nurse a sweet 
voice, pouring into simple Doric pipes a tuneful breath: of 
whose honey-voiced choir Struthon’s son, Hipponicus, was 
leader, borne in the chariots of the Graces. Who gave him 
famous name and splendid victory among men, by-the-power- 
of the Muses, goddesses with violet wreaths. 


LI.‘ 
Tus salt-cellar, from which eating plain salt,° he had 


1 πανακὲς. τὸ πανακὲς, the “ all-heal.”’ Cf..Callim. Apoll. 40, 
αὐτὴν τὴν πανακείαν. 

3 οὔδ᾽ ὕσον ἀττάραγὸν---ἀττάραγος or ἀττάραχος, a crumb of bread. 
Atheneus. Hence ἃ bit—“ not even ἃ bit.” 

8. The scope of this epigram is this: At the Dionysia, when Tragic 
and Comic poets exhibited their dramas at Athens, a particular 
tribe finding chorus, garments, and other ornaments, the tribe Aca- 
mantis was successful; the dramatist being Antigenes, Ariston the 
flute-player, and Hipponicus the leader of the chorus. Cf. Bentley, 
who quotes here an epigram of Simonides : 

*Hoxe μὲν ᾿Αδείμαντος ᾿Αθηναίοις, ὅτ᾽ ἑνίκα 
᾿Αντιοχὶς φύλὴ δαιδάλεον τρίποδα, 

Aevogiror δέ τις υἱὸς ᾿Αριστείδης ἐχορήγει 
Πεντήκοντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καλὰ μαθόντι χορῷ 

᾿Αμφὶ διδασκαλίᾳ δέ Σιμωνίδῃ ἕσπετο κῦδος 


A 


᾿᾽Ογδωκονταέτει παιδὶ Λεωπρεπέος, 


‘ Bentley has elucidated the sense of this epigram, which turns 
upon the ambiguity of the words ἁλίην, ἅλα, addc—not having here 
reference to the sea so much as to the salt. Eudemus, plunged in 
debt, extricated himself by living very frugally (as one Cui pater- 
tum Splendet in mensa tenui salina ; Hor.): in memory of the 
advantage of which prudent course he dedicates τὴν ἁλίην, the salt- 
cellar, to the Samothracian gods. 


ὁ ἐφ ἧς ἅλα λιτὸν ἐπέσθων. ἐπέσθων, i. q. ἐπεσθίων, is used as differ- 
P 


é 
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and not burnt by love.'! But half of me is seen like to a dried 
fig and the lanterns of Isis.? 


LIy.® 
Miccus used to take care of Phrygian /Eschra, a good 
nurse‘ even in her lifetime with all comforts, and, when she 
was dead, set up her statue, for posterity to see, how the old 
woman receives-in-full® the thanks for her breasts. _ 


LY. ᾿ 
TO BERENICE, WIFE OF PTOLEMY.® 


Tue Graces are four. For in addition to those famous 
three one more has been fashioned at some recent period, and 
15 still moist with unguents. Blessed in 81] things is very- 
enviable Berenice, without whom not even the Graces them- 
selves are Graces. 


LVI. 


Tue beautifully’ swarthy Theocritus, if indeed he hates 
me, you would hate four times as much: if he loves me, you 
would love him. Yea! by fair-tressed Ganymede, Ὁ hea- 
venly Jove, thou too wast once in love. I will not speak 
more at length. | 


1 δεδαυμένον, from δαιω, i. q. περιπεφλεγμένον. Hesych. 
2 Jacobs shows from Pollux and Quinctil. Inst. Or. xi. 8, 74, that 
on the ancient stage two-sided masks were in use; hence ἥμισν δ᾽ 


3 Miccus shows his gratitude to the Phrygian nurse Hschra by 
setting up her statue. 

4é γάλα, lac bonum, i. 6, bonam nutricem, the abstract for 
the conerete. See Matthie, Gr. Gr. § 429, 1, 

" ἀείχει for ἔχει is Alexandrine: see Epigr. lvili. So we have 
itin the New Testament. 

4 An elegant compliment to Berenice, daughter of Philadelphus. 
Bentley quotes from the Anthology, i. 41, 


Ai χάριτες τρεῖς εἰσὶ, σὺ δὴ pia ταῖς τρισὶ κείναις 

Γεννήθης, tv’ ἔχωσ᾽ αἱ χάριτες χάριτα. 
Ὕ τὸ καλὸν for καλὸν or καλῶς. So Theocr. Idyll. iii. 8, Tirup’ 
ἐμὶν rd καλὸν πεφιλαμένε : and again, 18, ὦ τὸ καλὸν ποθορεῦσα. 

9 καὶ σύ ποτ᾽ ἠράσθης. Cf. Theocr. Idyll. viii. 59, 60, 
ὦ πάτερ, ὦ Zev 
οὗ μόνος ἠράσθην -- 
»2 
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LVIL. . 

CoME even again, Ilithyia, at the invocation of Lycznis,! 
helping Aer thus in childbirth with easy-deliverance from 
throes. So shall it be to thee now, O queen, fora girl: but 
for a boy, hereafter thy fragrant temple will hold somewhat 
else. | 
LVIII. 


Tuovu knowest? that thou hast, O A‘sculapius, the debt which 
Aceson vowed? and owed for his wife Demodice. But should 
it escape thee, and thou demand payment, the tablet declares 
that she will preserve her chastity. 


LIX. 


CaLListium, daughter of Critias, dedicated me, a lamp rich ' 
with twenty lamp-nozzles, to the god of Canopus,‘ having 
vowed me for his son Apellis. But looking upon my lights 
you will say, “ Hesperus, how hast thou fallen.” 


LX. 


EvENETUS, who set me-up, says (for I know nought of tt) 
that I am suspended® in requital for his private. victory, a. 
brazen cock to the Tyndaridz. I trust the son of distinguish- 
ed® Philoxenides. . 


LX. 


In the temple. of Inachian Isis,’ Atschylis, daughter of 
Thales, placed me up, by the promise of her mother Irene. 


_ | This epigram accompanies an offering from Lycenis, for her 
safety in the birth of a daughter, and promises a larger offering, 
should she have a son hereafter. 

* Aceson had set up an image of his wife Demodice in the tem- 
ple of Asculapius. The poet compliments the statue, or perhaps 
the original of it, on beauty that could charm a god, and on her 
chastity. 

8 εὐξάμενος Τινώσκεις for ἀρξάμενος γιγνώσκειν, Tyrwhitt and: 
Ernesti. 

‘rg Kavwzirg, the god of Canopus in Egypt: viz. Sarapis or 
Serapis. Cf. Epig. xxxix. δ. 

8 For ἐγκεῖσθαι, in ver. 38, read ἀγκεῖσθαι, i. ᾳ. ἀνακεῖσθαι, as in 
Epigr. liii. and elsewhere. 

4 Φαίδρου. Blomf. reads gaidpov with a small ¢. 

’ Inachian Isis.) Isis, an Egyptian deity, was fabled to be ἔθ. 
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LX. 


Whaat stranger art thou, shipwrecked mariner? Leonti- 
chus found me here a corse on the shores, and buried me in 
this tomb, whilst he wept for his own fateful life: for not 
even doth he spend a quiet! life, but traverses the seas, like 
divers. 


1ΧΤΠ. 


Biest was Argive® Orestes, because, though mad in other 
respects, he was not afflicted with the madness of men mad- 
with-love. Nor did he make the trial of the Phocian,* which 
tests his friend, but exhibited even one drama alone. Sure 
quickly would he have lost even his friend, had he done this: 
and I no longer have many Pylade. . 


LXIV. 


ALL ye, who journey past the sepulchre of Cimon of Elis,5 
know that ye pass the son of Hippzus. 


wife of Osiris and mother of Horus. Her worship seems to have 
been extended to Greece, Riome, and other parts of Europe. Ina- 
chus was considered by the ancients to have been an Egyptian 
immigrant into Greece, who united an Egyptian colony with the 
Pelasgians. Smith, Dict. G. and R. B. vol. ii. 572, a. 

' ἥσυχον, al. ἥσυχος.---αἰθυιὴς δ᾽. Cf. Ham. Od. v. 337, aidviy δ᾽ 
εἰκυῖα, xory ἀνεδύσατο λίμνης. Dr. Wellesley, in his Anthologia Po:y- 
glotta, p. 374, thus translates this epigram.: 


“Stranger, whoe’er thou art, found stranded here, 
O’er thee Leontichus heap’d up this grave, 
~ ‘Whilst at his own hard lot he dropp’d a tear: 
He too, a restless sea-bird, roams the wave.” 
* For ὠρχαῖος, Jacobs read wpyeioc, which has been translated 
ὃ \eveapiray μανῶν. The right emendation of this passage must 
. be only conjecture. λευκαρέταν is untenable, and so is μανῶν. 
Emesti suggests with much probability ἐρωτομανῶν, before which, 
if someesuch word as αὐτὸς is placed, we should have metre and 
sense. 
4 τοῦ Φωκίος, i. 6. Pylades. The meaning of this epigram is 
0 . 
* "ANiow. ᾿Αλείοιο is adopted by Blomfield from a MS.—In frag- 
Gat Xcix, we read ᾿αλεῖος ὁ Ζεὺς. Nothing is known of this 
in. ΄ " . 
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LXVIIL 


Bravest of beasts am I,' of mortals he, whom I now guard, 
as I stand on this stone tomb. But unless Leon had had the 
heart, I wot, as he had the name of lion, I would not have set 
my feet on this tomb. 

LXIX.? 


THe three-years-old Astyanax while sporting round about 
a well, a mute image of a form drew in to itself. And from 
the water the mother snatched her drenched boy, examining 
whether he had any portion of life. But the infant did. not 
defile the Nymphs, for, hushed on the lap of his mother, he 


sleeps his deep sleep. 
LXX.4 


Worn out with age and poverty, and no man outstretching 

a contribution for misfortune, I have come into my tomb by 

with my trembling limbs. With difficulty have I 

found the goal of a troublous life. And in my case the custom 

of the dead hath been changed. For I did not die first, and 
then was buried ; but was buried, and then died.° 


LXX1é 


Tue old woman Nico crowned the sepulchre of the maiden 
Melité. O Orcus, hast thou decided this aright ? 


1 This epigram is ascribed by Brunck to Simonides, but retained 
by Blomfield on the judgment of Salmasius. Simonides was a con- 
tem rary of Leonidas, and on that hero’s tomb there was, as we 
read ἢ in Herodot. vii. 225, a lion carved. But so, according to 
Pausanias, had other warriors. Pausan. III. iii. 5, speaks of one Leo, 
aking of Sparta, grandsire of Leonidas. 

? An epigram on a child three-years-old falling into a well, and 
being drawn out by its mother to die in her lap. The poet says 
that the death of the babe did not render the well and the Nymphs 
thereof unclean, being drawn out before death occurred. 

ὃ Εἴδωλον͵ μορφᾶς xwgdy. The babe seems to have leapt towards its 

ow in the water. 

9 This epigram is by some ascribed to Simonides. 

81: woul seem that this last line must be understood of the old 
man in the depth of poverty, having sought shelter in the tombs. 
These tombs were probably hewn in rocks, as we read in St. Matt. 
viii, 28; Luke viii. 27, and the commentaries on those passages. 

4 This epigram also is often ascribed to Simonides. It turns upon 
the reversal of the laws of nature, in the aged woman burying the 


young maiden. 
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LXXII. 


‘ WHEREFORE, O Venus, unable-to-endure battle-dins, hast ' 
thou had Mars assigned to thee ? Who was the coiner-of-the 
falsehood ? Foolishly did he fasten-on-thee hateful arms ? For 
to thee loves are delightful, and the joys of the couch,! and 
the women-maddening sounds of castanets. But to divine 
Tritonis? leave these bloody spears : and go thou to beautiful- 
tressed Hymen. ' 

a ΤΧΧΤΠ. 

Wild beasts of Cynthus,® be οὗ good-courage. For the bow 
and arrows of Cretan Echemmas are laid up in Ortygia with 
Artemis, the arrows wherewith he desolates the vast moun- 
tain : but now he has ceased, ye she-goats, since the goddess 
bas effected a truce with hin. 


LXXIV. 


So mayest thou sleep, Conopium, as thou makest me to 
serenade at this cold vestibule. So mayest thou sleep, most 
wicked one, as thou puttest thy lover to sleep : and thou hast: 
chanced upon pity not even in a dream.” Neighbours pity ; 
but thou not even in a dream: but thy gray hair will soon 
remind thee of all these things. 


LXXV. 


Bip me not hail, bad heart, but pass on. Thy-not-laughing 
is equal joy to me. 


1 αἵ re κατ᾽ εὐνὰν τέρψεις. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 1203, 1204, δύσμορος 
οὔτ᾽ ἐννυχίαν Τέρψιν ἰαύειν.---κροτάλων. This is used for castanets or 
cymbals, as in Herodot. ii. 60, &c., in the worship of certain 

gyptian deities. ; 

Τριτωνίδι. Tritonis was an epithet of Minerva. Cf. Virg. ZEn. ii. 
171, Nec dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris. 

8 Κυνθῖδες. The wild beasts of Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, 
overlooking the town of Delos. Cf. Virg. Ain. i. 498, 499, Per juga 
Cynthi Exercet Diana choros.—’Exéiupa. Genitive ol. for ᾿Εχέμμου, 
as Παυσανίας, ia, and iov: ᾿Αρχύτας, ᾿Αρχύτα, and '᾿Αρχύτου. Grase. 

4 Κωμᾶσθαι would seem here to mean i. 4. κωμάζειν. Cf. Theoer. 
iii. 1. 

5 οὐδ᾽ ὄναρ, used as if adverbially, as in Asch. Eumen. 116, 181, 
and in Plat. Theet. 178, D. (Liddell and Scott), “not even ina 


dream.”’ 
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O κινα, son of Latona, child of Jove, never shall I forget 

thee, beginning nor ending.'! But ever first and last and 
in the middle will I sing thee. Hear thou me, and grant me 
blessings. 
_ King Phebus, when the goddess, august Latona, having 
grasped with her hands the taper palm,® bare thee most beau- 
teous of immortals at the circular lake,‘ boundless Delos was 
all filled with ambrosial odour, and® the vast earth smiled, 
whilst the deep wide-waters of the gray brine rejoiced.® 

Beast-slaying Artemis, daughter of Jove, whose statue 
Agamemnon set up,’ when in swift-ships he was sailing to 


1 Beginning nor ending.] Cf. Hesiod, Theogon. 34, σφᾶς δ᾽ αὐτὰς 
πρῶτόν re καὶ ὕστερον αἰὲν ἀείδειν, and 48, ᾿Αρχόμεναί θ᾽ ὑμνεῦσι θεαὶ, 
λήγουσί τ’ ἀοιδῆς. Hor. Ep. i. 1, Prima dicta mihi, summé dicende 
Camen& Mecenas. Virg. Ecl. viii. 11, A te principium; tibi 
desinet. Hom. Il. ix. 97. 

? Cf. Theocr. xvii. 3, 4, 

᾿Ανδρῶν, δ᾽ ad Τιτολεμαῖος ivi πρώτοισι λεγέσθω 
Kai πύματος, καὶ μέσσος" ὁ γὰρ προφερέστατος ἀνδρῶν. Neander. 
Milton’s Parad. Lost, v. 165, ‘‘ Him first, him last, him midst, and 
without end.” . 
8 Callimachus describes this, H. in Del. 209—211, 
Αὐσατο δε ζώνην, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἐκλίθη ἔμπαλιν wpore 
φοίνικος ποτὶ πρέμνον ἀμηχανῆς ὑπὸ λυγρῆς 
recpopiyn. ~ 
Hom. Od. vi. 163. Cf. Call. H. in Ap. 4; Eurip. Hecub. 458—460. 

‘ reno λίμνῃ. Cf. Callim. H. in Del. 261, χρυσῶ de τροχόεσσα 
πανή pe λίμνη. 

be Bead, ve δὲ γαῖα πελώρη, &c. Cf. Hesiod, Theogony, 41, and 
the notes there (supra. p. 4, note 2) ; cf. also Asch. Prom. V. 89, 90. 

ποντίων τε κυμάτων ᾿Ανήριθμον γέλασμα. 
goad’, set up. In one MS. above εἴσατο is written “ cognovit.”’ 
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you may wish to accomplish a serious matter: but go to a 
man-of-worth, and take advice, after you have made great 
efforta, and accomplished, Cyrnus, a long journey afoot. 

Not even to all friends communicate wholly! a matter: 
few, look you, of many have a trusty mind. Rely on διέ 
few men when you take in hand great deeds, lest ever, Cyrnus, 
yeu find incurable sorrow. 

A faithful man is worthy to-be-prized-equally with gold 
and silver,? O Cyrnus, in vexatious doubt. Few men, son of 
Polypas, will you find, as comrades, proving themselves faith- 
fol in difficult circumstances,.who would have the courage, 

ing a like-minded spirit, to share alike good fortunes 
and bad.2 And of these you will not find, by seeking even 
among all men, such a number in all as one ship would not 
carry * upon whose tongue as well as eyes a-sense-of-shame 
is set, nor does gain lead them to a base dealing. 


machus, Theognis, &c., (Thos. Rentley, Cambridge,) this line is 
rendered, Ita tanquam viri non servati, prorsus perditi. 
1 ὅλως. Brunck reads dpwe, pereque, pariter, i. 6. “to all friends 
alike.” Shaksp. in Henry VIII. act 11. sc. 1, makes Buckingham 
say, 
“‘ Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels 
Be sure you be not loose: for those you make friends 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye.” 


This fragment is No. ]xx. in Frere’s Theognis. 

8 This and the next line are quoted by Plat. Leg. i. 680, A. (vi. 
20, Ast.) Something to the same purpose is Hor. Od. I. xxxv. 21 
—%; and with ver. 78, cf. Od. IIT. iii. 1, 2, 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, &c. 


Lines 77 to 86 form Frere’s 66th Fragment. 
* The scarcity of comrades faithful in adversity is justified by 
tinus in Lucan, viii. 485—487, 


Dat poenas laudata fides, cum sustinet, inquit, 
Quos fortuna premit. Fatis accede, Deisque: 
Et cole felices, miseros fuge ; 


and again at 535, Nulla fides unquam miseros elegit amicos. 

‘ob ναῦς μὴμία. Welcker compares Cic. ad Div. xii. 25, Una 
Bavis est jam bonorum omnium, quam quidem nos damus operam, 
Utrectam teneamus. Two lines below cf. Virg. An. iil. 56, 57, 
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of alloyed gold or silver is to-be-borne,! and it is easy fora 
shrewd man to detect: but if the mind of a friend within his 
breast is untrue without-your-knowledge, and he has a treach- 
erous heart within him, this is the falsest thing that God hath 
made for man, this the most distressing of all to discern. For 
you cannot know man’s mind nor woman’s,? before you have 
proved it, like as of a beast-of-burden. Nor could you guess 
tt, as if at any time you had gone to a ware exposed for sale, 
for oftentimes appearances ‘ deceive the judgment. 


Pray, son-of-Polypas, to be foremost neither in dignity nor 
wealth :5 but only let there be luck to a man. 


Nought among men is better than a father and mother, to 
whom holy justice is a care.® . 


No one,’ Cyrnus, is himself the cause of loss and gain : but 
of both these the gods are givers. 


Nor doth any man toil, knowing within his heart as touch- 


' ἄνσχετος, i. q. ἀνάσχετος. Sylburg. Others read ἄσχετος.---ψυδρὸς 
εων---λέληθε: for this construction see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 552, B. 
Ruhnken reads ψυδρὸς. The reading ψνυδνὸς is held by Brunck to 
be equally admissible—by comparison of κυδρὸς κυδνὸς, ἀκιδρὺς 
ἀκιδνός, μολυχρὸς μολυχνός, κ΄ τ. A.. which Hemsterhusius has brought 
forward as words of like signification and equally sound form. 

3 οὐ γάρ ἄν εἰδείης. With this and the two lines above compare 
Plaut. Trinumm. 70—73, 


Sunt quos scis esse amicos: sunt quos suspicor : 


Sunt quorum ingenium atque animus non pote noscier. 
Ad amici partem an ad inimici pervenat. 


* The rendering of Sylburg here, ‘‘ ad rem emptitiam seu pro- 
mercalem,’’ seems more correct than Liddell and Scott’s "" havin 
come to market.”’ Cf. Acharn. (Aristoph.) 758; Equit. 480, quoted 
by L. and 8. Welcker reads ὥριον. 

4 ἰδέαι, outward appearances, unsubstantial, like Hylas’s shadow, 
of which Propertius speaks, I. xx. 42, “ 

Et modo formosis incumbens nescius undis 
Errorem dlandis tardat imaginibus. 
5 ἀρετὴν, ἄφενος, accusatives of limitation. 
4 Cf. Horace, Od. IV. iv. 25—35, 


Sensere quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 
Possent, quid Augusti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones, &c. &c. 
Cf. also Eurip. Heracl. 297, 298. 
7 Ver. 133—142=Frere’s 58th Fragment, which he prefaces by~ 
observing how superior was the rule of conduct of some enlight- 
ened heathen to that which their religion authorized. 
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ing the issue, whether ’tis well or 111.:1 For oftentimes think- 
ing that he will bring about evil, he is wont to bring about 
good, ay, and thinking to cause good, he causes ill. Neither 
to any man do as many things as he may wish arrive: for 
. the bounds of stern impossibility hinder them. But we men 
_ entertain vain thoughts, knowing nothing.? The gods accom- 
plish all things after their own mind. 
None ever, son of Polypas, having deceived a guest or 
a suppliant among mortals, has escaped the eye of the im- 
mortals.® 


Choose also rather to live religiously with small means, 4 
than to be rich, having gotten riches unjustly. In justice is 
all virtue collectively, yea, and every man, Cyrnus, if just, is 
good. Wealth indeed fortune gives even to a man wholly 
bad,° but excellence attends few men, O Cyrnus. 


1 Cf. Soph. Gad. Tyr. 1186—1192 ; Hor. Od. I. xi. 1, 2; Juvenal, 
Sat. x. 2, 3, 
Pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona atque illis multum diversa. 


2 ἄγθρωποι, δὲ μάταια νομίζαμεν. Cf. Psalm xciv. 11, ‘‘The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are vanity;’’ and again, 
(xxxix. 6,) “" Man walketh in a vain shadow;”’ and Ixii. 9. With 
the next line cf. Hom. Od. viii. 571, 

τὰ δέ κεν θεὸς ἢ τελέσειεν 
Hx’ ἀτελεστ᾽ εἴη, ὥς οἱ φίλον ἔπλετο θυμῴ. 


᾿8. Such persons would fall under the wrath’ of Ζεὺς ξένιος and ixe- 

Hom. Od. xiv. 57, πρὸς γὰρ Διὸς εἰσὶν ἄπαντες Heivoe re 
πτωχοί re: ix. 270; and Virg. Ain. i, 131, Jupiter, hospitibus nam 
te dare jure loquuntur. To violate the laws of hospitality was a sin 
against gods and men. The stranger might be a god entertained 
Unawares. Cf. Pausan. VII. xxv.§ 1; and more in Smith’s Dict. 
G. and R. Ant. p. 490. . “ 

4 βούλεο, ac. μᾶλλον. Brunck; who alludes to the like omission 
of “magis ” in Ammianus Marcellinus, where we find, lib. XIX. xi. 
1, gratanter is used for gratantius. Cf. ibid. XVII. xii. 19, “ op- 
tabile quam ” for optabilius quam; and xxviii. 1, ὃ 18, Suspicatus 
parum quam oportuerat missum. With the sentiment, cf. Proverbs 
xv. 16; Psalm xxxvii. 16; Agam. Aischyl. 774, δίκα de λάμπει μεν ἐν 
δυσκάπνοις δώμασιν. The 147th verse is quoted by Aristotle in his 
Nicom. Ethics, v. 1. 

5 Horace, Od. III. xxiv. 42—44, 

- Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 
Quid, vis et facere et pati 
Virtutisque viam deserit ardua. 
@ 
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Insolence,! O Cyrnus, the god is wont to present as the first 
evil to the man, whom he is about to hold in no esteem. Ful- 
ness, look you, breeds insolence,? whensoever wealth attends a 
mean man, and one whose mind is not sound. 

Do not ever, having become enraged at a man, O Cyrnus, 
throw-in-his-teeth? heart-breaking poverty, or base want-of- 
means. For Jove, look you, inclines the scale now to one, 
and now to another, so that one while they should be rich, 
and at another time have nothing.‘ : 

‘Never speak in public, Cyrnus, big words; for no man 
knows what a night and day bring about for a man.° 

Many, I wot, enjoy a mean mind, but a noble fortune: 
to whom that which seems ill turns out good. There are, too, 
who toil with both good counsel and ill luck, but aceom- 
plishment does not follow their works.® 

No man is either wealthy or poor, mean or noble, without 
the help of the gods.’ One man has one ill, another another ; 


1 (Ver. 151—158==Frere’s Fragment xl.) Mr. Frere observes 
that Coriolanus is an example of the insolence here deprecated.— 
χώρην θέμεναι. See below at ver. 820, τούτων τοι χώρη Κύρν᾽ ὄλίγη re 

EVEL. 


3 The Schol. at Pindar, Ol. xiii. 12, ascribes this verse to Homer 
Clement of Alexandria says that Solon wrote τίκτει γὰρ κόρος ὕβρει 
ὅτ᾽ ἄν πολυς ὄλβος Srnrac—which Theognis alters by substituting 
κακῷ for πολὺς. He compares Thucyd. III. xxxix. 5; where Arnolt 

uotes Shaksp. Henry VI., “ Beggars mounted run their horse t 

eath.”’ For close parallels, cf. sch. Agam. 382, 383; Pind. OL xii! 
12, ὕβριν, Κόρου ματέρα. Herod. viii. 77; the oracle of Bacis, ver. 4 

* Cf. Hesiod, Op. et Ὁ. 717, μηδέ ror’ οὐλομένην πενίην θυμοφθόρο 
ἀνδρὶ Τέτλαθ᾽ ὀνειδίζειν. 

* We may illustrate this by Hom. Od. xix. 78—80, ἧσαν yd 
δμῶες μάλα μυρίοι ἄλλα. τε πολλὰ οἷσίν, τ’ εὖ ζώουσι καὶ ἀφνείοι καλέσι 
ται. ᾿Αλλὰ Ζεὺς ἀλάπαξε Κρονίων. Cf. Hor. Od. 1V. ἰχ. 45: I. χχχὶ! 
14, 15, Hine apicem rapax, Fortuna, &c., and III. xxix. 49---ὅ8. 

5 Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii. 17, 18, 


Quis scit an adjiciant hodierne crastina summa 
Tempora Di superi. 
Add to this Prov. xxvii. 1, “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” & 

* En. xii. 913, Sic Turno, quacunque viam virtute petivit δὶ 
cessum Dea dira negat. 

7 νόσφιν δαίμονος. The pods are constantly called by Homer a 
Hesiod δωτῆρες ἐάων, and the myth of Pandora’s box shows t 
ascription of all mortals’ ills to the same sources. Hesiod, Op. et 
7 18, calls poverty μακάρων δόσιν αἰὲν ἐόντων, and see Eur. Alce 
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but in strict truth, no one of men whom the sun looks upon is 
blest.! But whom the gods honour, even he who finds fault, 
commends, though there is no regard for a man.” 

Pray to the gods, whose is great might ; nought happens 
to man without the gods, either good things or bad.* 

Poverty most of all things breaks down a noble man,‘ more 
even, O Cyrnus, than hoary age and hot-ague. And it in 
truth he ought to fiée, and to cast it even into the deep, deep 
sea,° and down steep rocks. For every man subdued by poverty 
can neither say nor do anything, but his tongue is bound. One 
ought then, Cyrnus, to seek alike over earth and the broad 
back of the sea for a riddance from hard poverty.6 ‘To die, 
dear Cyrnus, is better for a poor man than to live worn down 
by hard poverty.? 

We seek for well-bred rams, asses, and horses,’ Cyrnus, and 


1 ὄλβιος οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων. Hor. Od. II. xvi. 27, Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. Ov. Met. iii. 136, 187; Soph. Trach. 1—3. 

* This and the line before signify that even the envious praise 
the favourites of the gods, though for a man generally they care 


nought. 
2 So Horace, Od. ITT. vi. 8, 
Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas : 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperiz mala luctuose. 

4 (Ver. 173—182=Frere’s Fragm. }xxxvi.) Mr. Frere refers this 
fragment to the period of Theognis’ long and needy exile in Sicily. 
Horat. Ep. I. xviii. 24, speaks of ‘ Paupertatis pudor et fuga’ in the 
same line. 

5 This passage is referred to by Ammianus Marcellinus, xxix. 1, 
§ 21, p. 503, Angustiis paupertatis attriti: cujus metu vel in mare 
nos ire precipites suadet Theognis, poeta vetus et prudens.—peyaxn- 
tea. According to Hemsterhusiusin Timeus of Lucian, μεγακήτης 
means only huge, from κῆτος. Butm. Lexil. 381, derives it from yaw, 
χάσκω : and observes that from the old form of these with the « 
came κέαζω, to cleave, and κεάδας. For ἠλιβάτων in next line see 
Butmann, Lex. p. 330. 

4 δίζεσθαι, κι τ. X. Thus did Hesiod’s father. See Works and 
Days, 687---οὐκ ἄφενος φεύγων οὐδὲ πλοῦτον τε καὶϊῦλβον, ᾿Αλλὰ κακὴν 
πενίην, τὴν Ζεὺς δίδωσι. 

7 Ov. Trist. I. xi. 23, 24, 

Quocunque aspexi, nihil est nisi mortis imago, 
Quam dubia timeo mente, timensque precor : 
said by Ovid of himself in his need and exile. 
* (Ver. 183—196=Frere’s Fragm. x.) Compare Horace, Od. IV. 


iv. 29—31, 
Q 2 
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every one wishes that those from a noble breed should cover.! 
. But a well-born man cares not to marry a mean woman, 8 
mean man’s daughter, if he give her much wealth. No woman 
refuses to be wife of a mean man tf he be rich, but prefers that 
he be wealthy? instead of noble. “Tis wealth they value; 
noble man weds mean man’s daughter, and mean man the 
daughter of the noble. Wealth is wont to mix ‘the breed. 
Then marvel not, son of Polypas, that the race of citizens is 
obscured,? for noble is mixed with base. 

The man-of-rank weds the woman-without-fame, he him- 
self, look you, leads her home, though he knows that she is 
base-born, because he is induced by her riches ; for stern 
necessity urges him on,‘ which also makes a man’s mind 
wretched. 

But to whatsoever man riches shall have come from Jove,® 
and by just means, and with clean hands, they remain ever 
stedfastly. Though if a man unjustly shall acquire beyond 
what-is-proper with covetous spirit, or by an oath, having 
taken beyond what is just, at the moment he seems to bear off 
some gain, but in the end again there is ill, for the mind of the 
gods is wont to be superior.® 

But these things deceive the mind of men ; for not at the 
very time of the acts do the immortals take vengeance or 
errors.’ But one man in his own person is wont to pay : 


4 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus. 

1 The reading here, commonly read βήσεσθαι, must be altered ε 
any rate to βήσασθαι after βούλεται. It is rare in this tense ina midd! 
sense. See a note of Brunck, who prefers to read κτήσασθαι, to gt 
for himself a wife. Hermann, πλήθεσθαι. 

5 ἀφνεὸν, a dissyllable by synizesis. In the next line ἔγημε is tk 
aor. in a present sense, cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 506. 

> paupovoba. Cf. Hesiod, Op. et D. 325, ῥεῖα δὲ μιν μαυροῦσι Occ 

* κρατερή --- dvayxn—the Seva necessitas of Horace.—évrve. C 
Pind. Ol. iii. 51, tvru’ ἀνάγκα πατρόθεν. 

5 (Ver. 197—208=Frere’s Fragm. lvi.) καὶ καθαρῶς. Hor. Sat. 
iv. 68, At bene siquis Et puris manibus vivat. Hesiod, Op. et ] 
337, ἀγνῶς καὶ καθαρῶς. 

* Compare here, as in a former passage, the 37th Psalm, verses 
0, 35, 36. 

* Non in ipso actu ulcisci solent Dei peccata. Brunck. Int 

same spirit we have in Hor. Od. III. ii. 31, 82. 
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bitter debt, another attaches ruin hereafter to his own chil- 
dren.! And another justice does not catch ; for unscrupulous 
death was beforehand sitting on his eyelids,? bringing ‘fate. 

To an exile, believe me, none is a friend and faithful com- 
rade,* and this is more vexatious than banishment itself. 

Verily, to drink much wine is bad,‘ but if a man drink it 
pridently, ’tis not bad but good. ' 

Cyrnus, direct a various habit towards all your friends,5 
mingling with your own the temper which each has. Get 
thee the temper of the polypus,® with-tangled-twisting-arms, 
which on any rock to which he has attached himself appears 
such as it 1s to look upon. Now follow this way, now be- 
come different in complexion ; the wisdom of versatility is 
something of a rapid kind.’ Be not too indignant when 
citizens are in a state of disturbance, Ὁ Cyrnus ; but go on 
the middle path, as I do. 

Whoso, look you, thinks that his neighbour knows nothing, 
but that he himself alone possesses intricate counsels, he, I 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 


Punishment comes certainly though but slowly. 

' Hor. Od. III. vi. 1, Delicta majorum immeritus lues. Cf. 
Hesiod, Op. et D. 284. ᾿ 

3 See instances of this image of death in Catull. lxii. 188, Non 
tamen ante mihi languescent lumina morte. Propert. III. iv. 17 
(Faley) Hor. Od. I. xxiv. 5. o 

> Ver. 209, 210—Frere’s Fragment ]xxxzi. 

4 οἶνόν τοι πίνειν. Cf. Hom. Od. xxi. 293, 


οἷνός σε τρώει μελιηδὴς, ὕστε καὶ ἄλλους 

βλάπτει, ὃς ἄν μιν χανδὸν ἕλῃ, μηδ᾽ αἴσιμα πίνῃ. 
πολὺς γὰρ οἶνος πόλλ᾽ ἁμαρτάνειν ποιεῖ; Alexis, quoted by Clarke 
ad Hom. Od. 1. c. And Panyasis, εἰς ἀκρασίαν, Fragm. ii. οἶνος 
μεν θνητοῖσι θεῶν πάρα δῶρον ἄριστον, πινόμενος κατὰ μέτρον" ὑπὲρ 
μέτρον δὲ χέρειον. 

* Ver. 213—220=Frere’s Fragm. xiii. 

4 πουλύπου. This is the sea-polypus, Sepia Octopodia of Linneus, 
and Class. Museum, vol. iv. 387 (Art. the Zoology of Homer 
and Hesiod). Homer mentions it in Od. v. 432, and Hesiod, Op. et 
D. 524, mentions it unde: the term ἀνόστεος. See also Plin. H. N. 


7 ξραιπνόν τι 18 the reading of the Vaticanus Codex. εὐτροπίης. 
This was the talent of Ulysses. Cf. Hom. Od. i.1. With 220, ef. 
$31, and Ov. Met. ii. 187, Medio tutissimus ibis. Hor. Od. II. 
x. 5. 
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wot, is senseless, reft of sound mind:! for we all are ac- 
quainted equally with crafty counsels. But one chooses not 
to follow filthy lucre, whilst to another faithless wile-weav- 
ings are more agreeable.” 

Now no limit of wealth has been made-clear to men,* for 
they who of us now have most substance, strive after twice 
as much. Who could satisfy all? Riches verily to mortals 
become folly.4 And from it up-starts ruin, which when Jove 
shall send upon them worn-and-weary, one at one time and 
another at another possesses. 

Though he be citadel and tower to an empty-minded 
populace,® Cyrnus, the noble man gets little share of praise. 
Nor longer, I wot, becomes it us, as men in a state of 
safety, to destroy, as it were, the walls of a city about to be 
taken.® 

To thee indeed I have given wings, wherewith thou wilt 


' βεβλαμμένος, used here with a genitive, seems to me to be ὃ 

parallel construction to that in Agamemn. Aésch. 119, βλαβέντε 
οισθίων δρόμων ; and Hom. Od. 1. 195, ᾿Αλλὰ vu τὸν ye θεοὶ Bram. 
rovot κελεύθου. In Latin it is equivalent to “‘ mente sana captus.’’ 

3 The imperfect ἅδον is used for the present. Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr 
§ 505, 8, and Hesiod, Theog. 10. 

5 Aristot. Pol. I. viii. p. 12, (Bekker, 13, § 1,) quotes this line a 
one of Solon. With 128, 129, cf. ‘‘ Man never is, but ever to b 
blest.”” Horace, Od. II. ii. 13, speaks of avarice as resembling dropsy 
‘““Crescit indulgens sibi hydrops,” &c. Cf. also Ecclesiastes v. 1( 
‘* He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver,” and, iv. { 
‘Yet there is no end of all his labour; neither is his eye satisfie 
with riches.” 

4 χρήματά ro. Cf. Horace, Sat. II. iii. 158, Quid avarus? Stu 
tus et insanus. And with the next two lines, see ibid. v. 122, 128, 


Filius, aut etiam hee libertus ut ebibat heres, 
Dis inimice senex, custodis, ne tibi desit ? 


and Psalm xxxix. 6, “Surely they are disquieted in vain: 1 
heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them.” 

δ ἀκρόπολις καὶ πύργος. Parallels to this figurative image of 
man of worth are to be found in Cédip. Tyr. 55—57; Thucyd. v 
77: and in Latin, Hor. Od. II. xvii. 4, Grande decus columenq 
rerum; Ter. Phorm. IT. i. 57, Columen familiz, &c. 

* The emendation of Brunck is ἀλνείν, πόλεως ὥσπερ, ἀλωσομένι 
to be troubled, as if the state, ἄς. Perhaps the reading of. the te 
may stand, if we remove the comma at λύειν. The passage see! 
to mean, ‘‘it ill beseems us to aid in pulling down the walls,” (i. 
the bettermost men, called ἀκρόπολις καὶ πύργος in 288,) seeing tl 
the πόλις, the empty-minded populace, will be led captive soo1 
or later, and we must keep it up as long as we can. 


— --- ------. .... 
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fly’ over boundless deep, and all earth, easily borne-aloft ; and 
thou wilt be present at all banquets and feasts, resting in the 
mouths of many ;? thee too with sweet-voiced pipes young 
men gracefully lovely shall sing well and tunefully ; and 

whensoe’er thou comest to the much-lamenting homes of | 
Hades, beneath earth’s murky vaults, never more, even though 
dead, shalt thou lose thy renown, nor,’ I ween, escape notice, 
having ever imperishable fame among men, O Cyrnus, whilst 
thou tarriest-in the land of Greece,‘ or up and down the isles, 
crossing over the fishy barren deep, and not seated on the 
backs of horses ; but, the tasteful gifts of violet-wreathed® 


1 (Ver. 287—254—Frere’s Fragm. li.) πτέρα used of song. See 
Hor. Od. II. xx. 1, 2, 
Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
Penna, biformis per liquidum ethera. 
Cf. Od. I. vi. 2; Tibull. I. iv. 65, 
΄ Quem referent Muse, vivet; dum robora tellus, 
Dum cclum stellas, dum vehat amnis aquas. 
D. πολλῶν κείμενος ἐν στόμασι. Cf. Ennius quoted by Cicero, Tusc. 

. 1. 15, 

Nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fletu 
Faxit, cur? volito vivu’ per ora virum. 
Two lines below, καλά re καὶ λιγέα, adj. neut. plur. used adverbially, 
as in Latin, Torva tuens, transversa tuentes, sera comans Narcissus, 
Virg. Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. ὃ 446, 447. 

2 Hor. Od, III. xxx. 6, 7, 

Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam ; usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens. 
So Harmodius and Aristogiton live in the Scolium of Callistratus, and 
Lord Denman’s translation of it. φίλταθ᾽ ᾿Αρμόδι᾽, obri πω τέθνηκας. 
«* Loved Harmodius, thou never shalt die; 
The poets exultingly tell, 
That thine is the fulness of joy, 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell.” 

4 Ελλάδα γῆν. For this use of a gentile substantive for an adj. 
see Matt. Gr. Gr. § 429, 4; Herod. iv. 78, Ἑλλάδα γλῶσσαν: 
Wordsw. Gr. Gr. § 121.---ὀἀνὰ νήσους. These were a great field of 
song. n refreshes their immortality in “ The isles of Greece, 
the isles of Greece,” &c. 

ν νων, violet-crowned. This epithet was a favourite with 
the Athenians. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 637; Eq. 1323: in both used of 
Athens and Athenians. According to commentators on these pass- 
ages itis a Pindaric word. With the next line cf. Hor. Od. 1V. viii. 27, 

Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori, 
Colo Musa beat. 
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Then having clasped the damsel round, I kissed her neck, 
and she spake tenderly with her lips. 

Known, look you, is poverty, even though it be strange, 
for it neither comes to the market nor the law-suits. For 
everywhere it has the lesser share, and everywhere ’tis mock- 
ed :! everywhere also, wheresoever it may be, it is equally 
hostile. | 

Equally, in truth, to mortal men the gods have given the 
other things,? to wit, wretched old age and youth. But ’tis the 
worst of all the evils among men, and more unlucky than 
death and all diseases, after that you have reared children, 
and afforded them all things suitable, and laid up money for 
them, having experienced much trouble, if they hate their 
father,’ and pray that he may perish, and abhor him as if he 
were a beggar coming to them. | 

It is likely that a mean man would ill respect the rules of 
justice, since he stands-in-awe-of no divine-vengeance here- 
after.‘ For a worthless mortal may take up many impracti- 
cable things at the moment, and deem that he arranges all 
well. 
᾿ Relying on none of the citizens, advance one step,® trusting 


1 ἐπίμικτος. Bekker reads ἐπίμυκτος, scoffed at, from μύζω, be- 
cause, says Camerarius, the poor μυκτηρίζονται ὑπ’ ἄλλων. 

2 (Ver. 274—278=Frere’s Fragm. cvii.) The lines, he says, show 
that Theognis had his return embittered by the undutiful be- 
haviour of his family, which had grown up, in hia exile from Me- 
gara to Sicily. | 

8 τὸν πατέρ᾽ ty@aipover—the construction seems to require εἰ or 
. ὅτι. An illustration of the whole of this fragment is our Shakspeare’s 
King Lear, e. g. among many other passages, Act I. sc. iv., 

“ὁ Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster! ”’ 
and again, 
“ον sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child!’’ 


καταρῶνται δ᾽ ἀπολέσθαι. The inf. here seems to stand instead of the 
accusative after καταράομαι, which is the usual construction, Hom. 

. ix. 454. . 

4 ἀζόμενον. An Homeric word only found in the pres. and im- 
perf. Il. i. 21; Od. xvii. 401, &c. In 281, ἀπάλαμνα is i. q. ἀμήχανα: 
cf. 481, formed from ἀπάλαμος, like νώνυμνος from νώνυμος, Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon. τς 

6 (Ver. 281—292—Frere’s Fragm. lxv.) πιστὸς is used here actively, 
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neither oath nor covenant, not even if a man, wishing to 
give pledges, chooses! to give Jove, the supreme king of im- 
mortals, as his surety. For verily in a city so malignantly- 
blaming as this, nothing pleases, and according as any one does, 
80 they are called far the more senseless.2, But now the ills 
of the well-born are good things to the mean of men, and be- 
come a law to the devious. For a sense-of-shame hath 
perished : impudence and insolence, having mastered justice, 
possess the whole earth. 

Neither does a lion always feast on flesh : but him, strong 
though he be, yet nevertheless perplexity seizes.® 

To a babbling man silence ἐδ the hardest burden, but an 
unlearned man, if he speak, is so to all in whose presence he 
may be. All hate him: yet the mixing up of such a man in 
8 banquet is necessary. Nor does he wish to be a friend, 
when ill has chanced to a man,‘ even though he may have been 
born of one and the same womb. Be bitter and sweet, harsh 
and kind,® to hired servants and slaves and neighbours near- 


your-doors. 
It is not meet often-to-change® a good life, but to keep peace: 
and to alter the ill life, until you have brought it right. 


as in Avsch. Pers. 55. Cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 256, obs.—wéda τόνδε 
seems to be used in the same construction as digitum transversum 
in Plautus, Aulul. I. i. 18, Si hercle tu ex isto loco digitum trans- 
versum aut latum unguem excesseris. In the next verse ovynpooiyg 
is from συνίημι; andis used by Hom. II. xxii. 261. 

1 ἐθέλει. Hermann prefers é6éAy. 

2 ὡς δὲ τὸ σῶσαι. In place of this evidently corrupt reading we 
adopt Hermann’s emendation, we δὲ ric, ὡς dies πολλὸν ἀνολβότερος, 
i. e. ut quisque placet, ita stolidior multo audit ceteris civibus. dte 
is here used in the sense of ‘‘ audit, is spoken of,’’ ‘‘male audit,” 
ὅς. For ἐκτραπέλοισι T. Faber, Brunck, and others read εὐτραπί- 
Aout, ‘ easily-turning.” 

8 Not even the lion can insure his meal; chance, or, as we Chris- 
tians know, God, gives or withholds it. Cf. Psalm civ. 21. For the 
word κωτίλῳ in the next line, cf. Theog. 868, εὖ κώτιλλε τὸν ἐχθρὸν : 
Theocrit. Id. xv. 88; Hesiod, Op. 372. 

4 οὐδ᾽ ἐθέλει. Cf. Hor. Od. I. xxxv. 26, Diffugiunt cadis Cum feece 
siccatis amici. In the next line ἐκ μιᾶς γαστερὸς is i. ᾳ. ὁμογάστριος. 
Hom. 1]. xxiv. 47. 

5 In this line Camerarius for ἀπηνὴς proposes ἐπηνὴς, i. 6. προση- 
vic, benignus ; in order that there may be a similar antithesis be- 
tween ἐπηνὴς and ἀργαλέος as between πικρὸς and γλυκὺς. 

4 κιγκλίζειν. Metaphorically, ‘‘ to change-often,’’ properly, to wag 
the tail, as the bird κίγκλος, the wagtail, does, Liddell and Scott. 
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The mean are not wholly mean from the womb, but through 
having cemented a friendship with mean men.' And they 
have learned worthless works, and slanderous words, and in- 
solence, supposing that all was true which those men said. 

Among companions-at-a-meal,? be a prudent man; and 
deem that all escapes his notice, as if absent. Know how to 
endure jokes, and be brave out-of-doors, understanding what 
temper each has. 

Among the mad indeed I am exceeding mad ;3 but among 
the just I am of all men most just. 

Many mean men are rich, look you; and noble men 
are poor, yet with these we will not exchange their wealth 
for our excellence :4 forthe latter is ever secure, but riches 
now one and now another of men possesses. 

Cyrnus, a noble man hath a judgment always firm,’ and 
is bold when set amidst blessings and amidst ills. But if the 
god shall present to a mean man substance and wealth, in-his- 
folly he is unable to contain his meanness.® 


Do not ever on a slight pretext ruin a man! that is a 


' Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 33. where St. Paul quotes from Menander or Eu- 

Tipides, φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρῆσθ' ὁμιλίαι κακαί, and Anthol. Lat. i. 13, 
Qui i sunt, non fuere matris ab alvo mali, 
Séd malos faciunt malorum falsa contubernia. 
See alto Hermione’s speech, beginning at ver. 930, in the Androm. 
2 (Ver. 309—312—Frere’s Frag. xxxviii.) Inthe 31st line μιν 
must be referred to πεπνυμένος ἀνὴρ, as if it were not in apposition 
to od, in which case the construction and sense are clear. Welcker 
notes a saying of Chilo, γλώττης κρατεῖν, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν συμποσίῳ. 

$11, Welcker reads εἰς δὲ φέροι, and “let him contribute,” an 
allusion to the ἔρανοι of the Athenians and others. He seems to un- 
derstand the line above, ‘‘ and it is seemly that every one should 
forget himself, as if absent.’’ 

ὁ Welcker compares Scol. 19, σὺν μοι μαινομέμῳ paiveo, σὺν σώφρονι 
σωῤρόνει. 

4 διαμειψόμεθα in this construction is like the Latin “ τηυΐο,᾽ Hor. 
IL xvi. 18, Quid terras alio calentes Sole mutamus ἢ 

δ (Ver. 819—-322—Frere’s Fragm. liv.?) Cf. at 319, 820, Hor. Od. 
IL. iii, 1—4, 

#Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem: non secusin bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam, 
Letitia. 
εὐ ἀφραίνων, κι τι λ. The sentiment may be paralelled by Shaksp., 
ars mounted ride their horse to death.”’ 
’ (Ver. 828—828=Frere’s Fragm. xliii.) The poet deprecates 
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friend, trusting, Cyrnus, to a harsh slander. If a man in 
every instance should be wrath at the faults of his friends, 
never would men be in-concord or in-friendship one with the 
other. For faults follow-after mortal men,! Cyrnus: but the 
gods choose not to endure them. 

Even the slow man with-good-counsel -hath caught the 
swift man in the pursuit, Cyrnus, with the aid of the straight- 
forward justice of the immortal gods.? 

Quietly, as I do, pursue the middle way with thy feet,? 
nor give to one party the property of the other, O Cyrnus. 

Never, Cyrnus, kindly-treat an exile on the ground of 
hope,‘ for not even, if he has returned home, does he become 
any more the same. 

Make-too-much haste in nothing, the mean is best of all: 
and thus, Cyrnus, thou shalt have excellence, which tao it is 
hard to get. 

May Jove grant me both requital of my friends, who love 
me,® and that I may be more powerful than my foes. And 80 


resentment for a slight offence. In 324 we have the a in διαβολίῃ 
long “1 arsi,’”’ as in Pind. Pyth. II. 140, διαβολιᾶν ὑποφάτιες. 

‘ly ἀνθρώποισιν ἕπονται. The construction would be clearer if 
we read ἅμ᾽ or ἐπ᾽ for ἐν here. Ruhnken suggests ziAovra:—when 
no such alteration would be needed. The same commentator points 
to the next line as the source of a sentiment expressed in an epi. 
gram quoted by Demosth. de Cor. p. 322, R., μηδὲν ἀμαρτεῖν ἐστὶ θεῶν, 
καὶ πάντα κατορθοῦν. ; 

2 With the couplet compare Hom. Od. viii. 329, Κιχάνει τοι Bpa- 
δὺς ὠκύν. Eccles. ix. 11, ‘‘ I returned and saw under the sun that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 

5 Frere’s Fragm. xxxvi.—Welcker quotes Phocyl. ap. Aristotle, 
πολλὰ μέσοισιν ἄριστα" μέσος θέλω ἐν πόλει εἶναι. καλὸν ἠσυχία, ἐπισ- 
φαλές προπέτεια : Periander. 

4 The exile spoken of is marked by the words ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι to be 
one of the faction which at the time was worsted—in the civil dis- 
sensions of Greek cities. These lived ever, as we see from the his- 
torians, in the hope that their party would again get the upper 
hand, and recall them. Welcker compares Agam. Esch. 1668, 
οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ φεύγοντας ἄνδρας ἐλπίδας σιτουμένους, and Eurip. Phen. 396, 
αἱ δ᾽ ἐλπίδες βόσκουσι φυγάδας, ὡς λόγος. 

5 So Hesiod, Op. et D. 694, μέτρα φυλάσσεσθαι, καιρός δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν 
ἄριστος. Cleobulus said, μέτρον ἄριστον. 

4 (Ver. 337—350=—Frere’s Fragm. lxxviii.) Donaldson, in Lyra 
Greca, thinks that Theognis here expresses a very determined wish 
and prayer. In 338, μεῖζον δυνησόμενον is paralleled by Aristoph. 
μεῖζον δύνασθαι ; and Demosth. μεῖζον ἰσχύειν--- ϑοῃοοῖ, reads δννησο- 
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of blessings, even so also, praying to the gods, try to emerge 
again. Neither display it too much:! for when exhibit- 
ing any ill, O Cyrnus, you have but few carers for your ea- 
lamity. 

The heart of a man, look you, O Cyrnus, having suffered 
great loss, is weakened ;? but when he takes vengeance, after- 
wards it 1s increased. 

Beguile your enemy with good words:? but when he shall 
have come into your power, take vengeance on him, having 
admitted of no excuse. 

Restrain thy mind,‘ and let mildness ever attend thy 
tongue: the heart, look you, of mean men is more sharp than 
ts meet. 

I cannot understand the mind of the citizens,> which they 
entertain : for neither if I do them good, nor ill, do 1 please 
them: and many blame me, alike the base-born and the well- 
born: but none of the unwise can imitate me. 

Do not, goading me perforce,® and against ‘my will, drive 
me under the waggon’s yoke, drawing me, Cyrnus, too much 
into’ friendship. 

' Welcker quotes a Fragm. of Pindar, (171,) si δὲ τις ἀνθρώποισι 
θεόσδοτος ἀτλάτα κακότας προστύχῃ ταύταν σκότει κρύπτειν ἔοικεν, 
and a saying of Periander, δυστυχῶν κρύπτε, ἵνα μὴ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς 
εὐφρανῷς. 

2 Welcker here compares Hesiod, Op. et D. 98, and Odyss. xix. 
360, αἶψα γὰρ ἐν κακότητι βροτοὶ καταγηράσκουσι, (the line in Hesiod 
is probably spurious,) and Odyss. xx. 18, τέτλαθι δὴ, κραδίη, καὶ 
κύντερον ἄλλο ποτ᾽ ἔτλης. - 

3 κώτιλλε. Cf. 295 and 488, and Soph. Antig. 756. With this sen- 
timent compare Hesiod, Op. et D. 711, δὶς τόσα τίννυσθαι, μεμνημῖ- 
voc, x. τι X. This was the creed too of Archilochus, Solon, and moet 
of the sages of Greece. Aristot. Pol. vii. 6, however speaks nobler 
language, and more akin to Christian forgiveness of injuries. 

* Hamlet, I. iii. (Speech of Polonius to Laertes,) ‘ Give thy 
thoughts no tongue, nor any unproportioned thought his act.” In 
Proverbs xx. 23, we find, ‘‘ Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
keepeth his soul from troubles; ’’ and in xxxi. 26, ‘‘ And in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.”’ 

-§ (Ver. 367—370=—Frere’s Fragm. xviii. latter part.) Theognis 
complains of the arbitrium popularis aure, (Hor. Od. IIT. ii. 20, Sut 
consoles himself that ‘‘ Fools cannot imitate the man they blame.” 
With 369, 370, cf. an adage quoted as of Diogenes, μωμήσεταί τις 
ὀάδιον 7 μιμήσεται. 

6 κεντῶν. Cf. Hom. 1]. xxiii. 887, ἀτὰρ τὸν δεξιὸν ἵππον κέἔνσαι 
ὀμοκλήσας. The metaphor is from the use of the goad to drive ani- 
mals: the moral, that it is better to lead than to drive. 
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Kind Jove, I marvel at thee, for thou rulest over all,! 
having honour thyself and vast power. Well knowest thou 
the mind of men, and the spirit of each ; and thy might, O 
king, js highest of all. How is it then, O son of Saturn, that 
thy purpose has-the-heart to hold men that are sinners, anu 
the just man, in the same portion, both if thy mind shall have 
been turned towards moderation,’ and if towards the inso- 
lence of men yielding to unjust deeds? Neither is anything 
defined by the deity for mortals, nor the way in which walk- 
ing @ man may please the immortals. But nevertheless they 
hold wealth harmless ; while they who keep their mind aloof 
from worthless deeds, still are-wont-to-find the mother of 
poverty, want-of-means,* though they love what is just ; 
want-of-means, which leads on the spirit of men to error, 
hurting their minds within their bosoms by strong necessity. 
So a man has-the-courage, though he wishes it not, to bear 
many disgraces,’ yielding to want, which truly teaches many 
lessons, to wit, falsehoods, deceits, and mischievous strifes, to 
a man even against his will :® and they seem to him no evil, 
for it also breeds vexatious lack-of-means. But in poverty 
both the mean man, and he who is far better-born are 


’ Wer. 3283—328=—Frere’s Fragm. lvii. 

* Compare with this complaint against the seeming lack of differ- 
ence made by the Divine Being between the righteous and unright- 
eous, Psalm Ixxiii. 8—5, 11, 12, ἂς. 

> ἐπὶ σωφροσύνην τρεφθῇ νόος. For the construction here Welc- 
ker refers to Scheefer on Soph. Antig. 1107, μηδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοισιν τρέπε. 
In ver. 382 the MSS. have ὁδὸν ἥντιν᾽ ἰὼν, in which case the con- 
struction will be that of the antecedent attracted to the case of the 
relative. Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 474, a., and Virg. ©n. i. 578, Urbem, 
quem statuo, vestra est. Terence, Eunuch. ΠΥ, iii. 11, Eunuchum, 
quem dedisti nobis, quas turbas dedit. 

* pnrep’ ἀμηχάνίην. This appears to have been a phrase of Al- 
czeus also. ‘‘See A’sch. S.c. Theb. 224, πειθαρχία τῆς εὐπραξίας 
{ἥτηρ, where see Blomfield’s note.’’ Welcker. προάγει in the next 

ine is the “ prolectat’”’ of Ovid, Fast. iv. 433, Prada puellares 
animos prolectat inanis. ᾿ 

5 τολμᾷ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλων, sc. τις, or a subject implied in χρημοσύνῃ 
sixesy. elcker compares for this case of a suppressed subject 
Hom. Od. xxiv. 107, &c. &c., οὐδὲ κεν ἄλλως Κρινάμενος λέξαιτο κατὰ 
πτόλιν ἄνδρας ἀρίστους, where however others read ἄλλος. Eurip. 
Ion, 1388. 

4 ἄνδρα καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλοντα, x. τι λ. For the double accusative after 
verbs of teaching, &c. see Matt.Gr. Gr. § 415, 8. The same con- 
struction is very common in Latin. 
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just oaths are no more to be relied on among men, neither 
does any-one reverence the immortal gods.!_ But the race of 
holy men hath waned, nor are they any longer sensible of 
ordinances, no, nor holy lives. Yet so long as a man lives, 
and beholds the light of the sun, acting-piously as regards the 
gods, let him wait on Hope. And let him pray to the gods, 
burning also splendid thighs of victims,? and to Hope let him 
‘sacrifice first and last. And let him ever muse on the per- 
verted language of unjust men, who, nowise reverencing the 
immortal gods, are ever setting their thoughts on the pos- 
sessions of others, having attached shameful marks to evil 
deeds. 

Never let go your present friend, and seek out another,’ 
complying with the words of meaner men. 

Be it mine to be rich, aloof from evil cares, and to live 
harmlessly, meeting-with no ill. 

I neither long nor pray to be rich:‘ but be it mine to live 
on my little store, and find no hurt. 

Wealth and wisdom are a matter most irresistible ever ; 
for neither could you over-fill the desire with wealth :° and 
in like manner the wisest man doth not shan wisdom, but 
longs after it: yet cannot satisfy his desire therewith. 

No treasure is it better to lay-up-for your children ;° yet 


' Cf. Hor. Od. I. xxxv. 35—37, 
Unde manus juventus 
Metu deorum continuit ? Quibus 
Pepercit aris ? 
And at ver. 1137 cf. Psalm xii. 1, ‘‘ Help, Lord: for the godl 
man ceaseth : for the faithful fail from among the children of men.” 
? gai ἀγλαὰ μηρία καίων. Schefer reads κατ᾽ for καὶ, from Iliad 
xv. 373, card πίονα μηρία καίων. With edmide πρώτῳ καὶ πυμάτῃ, cf. 
Hesiod, Theog. 34 and 48, and Theognis, 2, 3. 
5 Solon said, Φίλους μὴ τάχὺ κτῶ, οὕς δ᾽ ἄν κτήσῃ, μὴ τάχυ ἀπο- 
δοκίμαζε.---- Weicker. , 
4 Welcker quotes Archilochus, Οὔ μοι τὰ Γύγεω τοῦ πολυχρύσου 


5 Cf. Solon, Fragm. ν. 71; Gaisford, Poet. Min. vol. iii., πλούτου δ᾽ 
οὐδὲν τέρμα πεφασμένον ἀνδράσι κεῖται. Welcker points out in these 

nes an instance of the thing compared being placed after that 
with which it is to be compared. Cf. Pind. Ol. ix. 74. 

© (Ver. 1157—1164—=Frere’s Fragm. liv.) ‘The natural explana- 
tion of the verses 1157, 1158, would be to refer them to “ liberality,”’ 
though Welcker dissents from the notion of the noble (ἀγαθοῖς) being 
in a state described by αἰτοῦσιν. But the reverses of political par- 
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Never let us sit down and laugh beside them that mourn,! 
O Cyrnas, delighting ourselves in our own advantages. 

To deceive an enemy, indeed, and ill-affected man, és hard, 
Cyrnus: but for a friend to deceive a friend is easy. 


VERSES 


ASCRIBED BY VARIOUS WRITERS TO THEOGNIS. 


Novenut, Cyrnus, is more unjust than anger, which hurts 
its possessor, by meanly indulging passion. 

Nothing, Cyrnus, is more sweet than a good wife:? Tama 
witness, and be thou so to me of my truthfulness. 

Speech is wont to bring many false-steps to mortal men, 
when the judgment, Cyrnus, is disturbed. 

The cares of men have had allotted to them,® and possess, 
vartous wings, being divided for the sake of spirit and sub- 
sistence. 

Be young, dear heart: soon will there be some other men ; 
and I, having died, shall be dark earth. 

But growing old, he is distinguished among the citizens,‘ 
nor does any wish to hurt him, in point of respect or justice. 

On no one, Cyrnus, do the rays of the sun that-giveth- 
light-to-men look down, over whom blame doth not hang. 


' Cf. St. Paul to Rom. xii. 15, ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.’’ Chilo in Stobeus iii. ᾿Ατυχοῦντι 
μὴ excyéda’ κονὴ γὰρ ἡ τύχη. Ver. 1219, 1220, Frere’s Fragm. xliv. 

3 (Ver. 1223, 1224—Frere’s Frag. lxxvii.) Welcker illustrates the 
passage by Hom. Odyss. vi. 182—185; Hesiod, Op. et D. 7083—705. 

imonides, Fragm. ccxxiv., 
γυναικὸς οὐδὲν χρῆμ᾽ ἀνὴρ AniZerat 
ἐσθλῆς ἄμεινον, οὐδὰ ῥίγιον κακῆς. 

3 (Ver. 1227, 1228=Frere’s Fragm. xcv.) For μειρόμεναι in ver. 
1228, Welcker reads μυρόμεναι. The verses, 1280, 1281, seem to be- 
long to the same fragment as 875—880. 

* Ver. 1231, 1232 are a fragment of Tyrteus, which would more 
properly have gone with verses 929-932 above. In the next frag- 
ment for φαεσιμβρότον ἠελίοιο, cf. Hom. Odyssa. x. 138, 191. 
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But I am not able to ascertain what mind the citizens ente 
tain, for neither when I do good nor ill do I satisfy them. 

For heretofore hath a marine corpse invited me home 
though dead, yet speaking with living voice. 


1 θαλάττιος---νεκρὸς. The allusion here is to the spiral shell calle 
κόχλος, cochlea, which the Tritons were supposed to have used ai 
trumpets. Cf. Virg. An. vi. 171—173; (Οἷς. de Divinat. ii. c. 64, 
where a quotation from the Amphion of Pacuvius, which ends with 
““ eviscerata, inanima, cum animali sono,” sc. testudo, alludes to 
the same shell. 
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THE THEOGONY, 


OR GENERATION OF THE GODS. 


ARGUMENT. 

he Proem is a rhapsody in honour of the Muses. It opens with a descrip- 
tion of their solemn dances on Helicon, and of the hymns which they sing 
during their nightly visitation of Earth. The poet then relates their ap- 
pearance to himself, and his consequent inspiration ; describes their em- 
ployments in Heaven, their birth and dignity; their influence on kings, 
minstrels, and bards; and finishes with invoking their assistance, and 

ing his subject. The Cosmocony, or Origin of Nature, then com- 
mences, and blends into the THEoGoNY, or Generation of the Gods, which 
is continued through the whole poem, and concludes with the race of 
demigods, or those born from the loves of goddesses and mortals. The 


Slowing legendary fables are interwoven episodically with the main sub- 
ject: I. Conspiracy of Earth and Cronus, or Saturn, against Uranus 


ag 
or Heaven. II. The Concealment of the Infant Jupiter. III. The Im- 
iety and Punishment of Prometheus. IV. The Creation of Pandora, or 


oman. V. The War of the Gods and Titans. VI. The Combat of 
Jupiter and Typheus. 

ΒΕΘΙΝ we from the Muses, O my song! 

Whose mansion is the mountain vast and holy 

Of Helicon; where aye with delicate feet 

Fast by Jove’s altar and purpureal fount 

They tread the measur’d round: their tender limbs 
Lav’d in Permessian waters, or the stream 

Of blest Olmius, or pure Hippocrene, 

On the high top of Helicon they wont 

To lead the mazy measure, breathing grace, 
Enkindling love, and glance their quivering feet. 10 
Thence break they forth tumultuous, and enwrapt 

Wide with dim air, through silence of the night 

Shape their ethereal way, and send abroad 

A voice, in stilly darkness beautiful. 

dove egis-arm’d they praise, in choral hymns 15 
Of adoration ; and of Argos nam’d 


5 
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Majestic Juno, gliding on her way 
With golden-sandal’d feet ; and her whose eyes 
Glitter with azure light, Minerva born 
From Jove; Apollo, sire of prophecy, 
And Dian, joyous in the sounding shaft; 
Earth-shaker Neptune, earth-enclasping god ; 
And Themis, name adorable in heaven ; 
And Venus, lovely with her tremulous lids ; 
And Hebe, who with golden fillet binds 
Her brow ; and fair Dione, and the Morn, 
And the great Sun, and the resplendent Moon ; ; 
Latona, and Japetus, and him 
Of mazy counsel, Saturn ; and the Earth, 
And the vast Ocean, and the sable Night ; 
And all the boly race of deities 
- Existing ever. 

They to Hesiod erst 
Have taught their stately song ; the whilst his flocks 
He fed beneath all-sacred Helicon. 
Thus first those goddesses their heavenly speech 
Address’d, th’ Olympian Muses born from Jove : 

‘‘ Night-watching shepherds! beings of reproach! 
Ye grosser natures, hear! we know to speak 
Full many a fiction false, yet seeming-true, 

Or utter at our will the things of truth.” 

So said they—daughters of the mighty Jove 
All-eloquent—and gave unto my hand 
Wondrous! a verdant rod; a laurel-branch 
Of bloom unwithering ; and a voice imbreath’d 
Divine; that I might utter forth in song 
The future and the past: and bade me sing 
The blessed race existing evermore, 

And first and last resound the Muses’ praise. 

‘But why this wandering tale, as it were told 
In oaken shade, or shelter of the rock ? 

Come, from the Muses let the song proceed, 
Who the great spirit of their father Jove 
Delight in heaven; and with symphonious voice 
Of soft agreement, in their hymns proclaim 
The present, and the future, and the past. 
Flows inexhaustible from every tongue 
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That sweetest voice: the Thunderer’s palaces 
Laugh in their melody, while from the lips 
Of those fair goddesses the honey’d sounds 
Are scatter’d far and wide. Olympus rings 
From every snow-topt summit, and resound 
The mansions of celestials. They a voice 
Immortal uttering, first in song proclaim 

The race of venerable Gods, who rose 
᾿ From the beginning, whom the spacious Heaven 
And Earth produc’d; and all the deities 
From them successive sprung, dispensing good. 
Next also Jove, the sire of gods and men, 
They praise ; or when they lift the solemn song, 
Or when surcease: how excellent he is 
Above all gods, and in his might supreme. 
Now to the race of Men, and hardy brood 
Of Giants, flows the strain; and thus in heaven 
Th’ Olympian Muses charm the mind of Jove. 
Them erst Mnemosyne, whoge empire sways 
Eleuther’s fertile soil, conceiv’d in shades 
Pierian, with their sire Saturnius there 
Blending embrace of love: they to all ills 
Oblivion yield, to every troubled thought 
Rest: thrice three nights did all-consulting Jove 
Melt in her arms, apart from eyes, profane 
Of all immortals, to the sacred couch 
Ascending : but when now roll’d round the year, 
And moons had wan’d and seasons due revolv’d 
And days were number’d, she the virgins nine 
Gave at a birth ; in unison of soul 
Attemper’d soft, whose care is only song ; 


In whose free bosom dwells th? unsorrowing mind. 


They saw the light of heaven no distant space 
From where Olympus his extremest top 
Rears in eternal snow. There on the mount 
They dwell in mansions beautified, and shine 
In the smooth pomp of dance: and them beside 
The sister Graces hold abode; and Love 
Himself is nigh, participant in feast. 

So through their parted lips a lovely voice 
The Muses breathe ; they sing the laws that bind 
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The universal heaven ; the manners pure 
Of deathless gods, and lovely is their voice. 
Anon they toward th’ Olympian summits bend 100 
Their steps, exuJting in the charm of voice, 
And songs of immortality : remote 
The dusky earth remurmurs musical 
The echo of their hymnings ; and beneath 
Their many-rustling feet a pleasant sound 10 ὁ 
Ariseth, as tumultuous pass they on 
To greet their awful sire. 
He reigns in heaven, 

The glowing bolt and lightning in his grasp, 
Since by ascendant strength cast down from high 
Saturn his father fell: hence Jove to all 110 
Disposes all things ; to th’ eternal gods 
Ordering their honours. 

Thus the Olympian maids 
Are wont to sing, the daughters nine of Jove : 
Clio, Thalia, and Melpomene, 
Urania, Erito, Terpsichore, 15 - 
Polymnia and Euterpe, and the last 
Calliope :—she, proudly eminent 
O’er every Muse, with kings majestical 
Associate walks. Whom of the monarch race, 
The foster-sons of Jove, the Muses will 120 
To honour ; on whose infant head, when first 
Usher’d to light, they placid look from high 
With smiling aspect ; on his tongue they shed — 
A gentle dew, and words as honey sweet ; 
Drop from his lips. On him the people’s eyes 125 
Wait awful, who in righteousness discerns 
The ways of judgment; who in wisdom speaks 
Infallible, and straight the contest calms 
When mightiest. Lo! in this are monarchs wise; 
That from the seat of justice to the wrong’d 130 
They turn the tide of things, retrieving ills 
With mild accost of soothing eloquence. 
Him, when he walks the city-ways, all hail 
With gentlest awe, and as he were a god 
Propitiate: him th’ assembled council view 138 
Conspicuous in the midst. Lo! such to man 
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Whom she with dark embrace of Erebus 
Commingling bore. 
Her first-born Earth produced 
Of like immensity, the starry Heaven : 180 
That he might sheltering compass her around 
On every side, and be for evermore 
To the blest gods a mansion unremov’d. 
Next the high hills arose, the pleasant haunts 

Of goddess-nymphs, who dwell among the glens 180 
Of mountains. With no aid of tender love 
Gave she to birth the sterile Sea, high swoll’n 
In raging foam ; and, Heaven-embraced, anon 
She teem’d with Ocean, rolling in deep whirls 
His vast abyss of waters, 

Croeus then, 190 
Ceus, Hyperion, and Iapetus, 
Themis, and Thea rose ; Mnemosyne, 
And Rhea ; Phcebe diadem’d with gold, 
And love-inspiring Tethys: and of these, 
Youngest in birth, the wily Saturn came, 199 
The sternest of her sons; and he abhorr’d 
The sire that gave him life. 

Then brought she forth 

The Cyclops haughty of spirit : Steropes, 
Brontes, and Arges of impetuous soul ; 
Who gave to Jove his thunder, and who forg’d 200 
The lightning flame. Resembling gods they were, 
Save that a single ball of sight was fix’d 
In their mid-forehead : hence the Cyclops’ name : 
For that one circular eye was broad infix’d ᾿ 
In the mid-forehead :—strength was theirs, and force, 200 
And craft of curious toil. 

Then other sons 
Were born of Earth and Heaven: three mighty sons 
And valiant; dreadful but to name; a race 
Aspiring ; Cottus, Gyges, Briareus. 
A hundred arms from forth their shoulders burst, 210 
Mocking approach; and fifty heads upsprang 
O’er limbs of sinewy mould : their giant forms 
Tower’d huge, in bold immeasurable strength. 

Of all the children sprung from Earth and Heaven, 
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cest these ; but all their sire abhorr’d 
e beginning : all his race he seiz’d 
was born, and hid in cave profound, 
releas’d to day ; and in his work 
>xulted Heaven. Then inly groan’d 


t Earth, grief-opprest, and straight devis’d | 


igem of fraud : and thus intent, 
ow she had produced a whiter kind 
er’d iron, cunning-wrought she forg’d 
huge, and to her children spake : 
she spake, yet at her heart aggriev’d :— 
sdns ! alas, ye children of a sire 
pious, now obey a mother’s voice ; 
we well avenge the fell despite 
your father, who the first devis’d 
’ injustice.” 

While she said, on all 


zd; nor utterance found they, till with soul 


in’d, wily Saturn huge address’d Ὁ 
ul mother. 

“ Mother, be the deed 
: thus pledg’d, I will most sure achieve 
t; nor heed 1 him, our sire, of name 
3 for that he the first devis’d 
injustice.” 

Thus he said: and Earth 
dden’d at her heart. She planted him 
sh dark and secret: to his grasp 
gh-tooth’d sickle gave, and tutor’d him 
' wile. 

Vast Heaven came down from high, 
h him brought the gloominess of night 
eneath : with ardour of embrace 
σ᾽ o'er Earth, in his immensity 
liffus’d around. The wily son 
cret ambush then his weaker hand 
h: his right the sickle grasp’d, with teeth 
.and huge, and long and from his sire 
: the source of generative life 
r: then cast behind him far away 
dy ruin. But not so in vain 
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Escap’d it from his hold : the gory drops 
Earth, as they gush’d, receiv’d. When years roll’d round 
Thence teem’d she with the fierce Eumenides, 
And giants huge in stature, all in mail 255 
Radiant, and wielding long-prutended spears : 
And Nymphs, wide worshipp’d o’er the boundless earth 
By Dryad name. 
So severing with keen steel 

The sacred spoils, he from the continent 
Amidst the many surges of the sea 260 
Hurl’d them. Full long they drifted o’er. the deeps; 
Till now swift-circling a white foam arose 
From that immortal substance, and a nymph 
Was nourish’d in the midst. The wafting waves 
First bore her to Cythera the divine: 265 
To wave-encircled Cyprus came she then, ΝΣ 
And forth emerg’d, a goddess, in the charms 
Of awful beauty. Where her delicate feet 
Had prest the sands, green herbage flowering sprang. 
Her Aphrodite gods and mortals name, τ 
The foam-born goddess : and her name is known 
As Cytherea with the blooming wreath, 
For that she touch’d Cythera’s flowery coast ; 
And Cypris, for that on the Cyprian shore 
She rose, amid the multitude of waves. 275 
Love track’d her steps, and beautiful Desire 
Pursued; while soon as born she bent her way 
Toward heaven’s assembled gods; her honours these 

. From the beginning ; whether gods or men 
Her presence bless, to her the portion fell 280 
Of virgin whisperings, and alluring smiles, 
And smooth deceits, and gentle ecstasy, 
And dalliance, and the blandishments of love. 

Now the great Heaven, rebuking in his wrath 
The sons whom he had form’d, the Titan name 285 
Stamp’d on his offspring, who vindictive wrought 
A heinous act audacious: after-time 
Should bring the vengeance ; they should rue the deed. 
Abhorred Fate, and dark Necessity, 

) And Death, were born from Night; by none embrac’d 390 

These gloomy Night brought self-conceiving forth : 
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Galene, Glauce, and Cymothée; © 

Agave, and the graceful Melita ; 

Rose-arm’d Eunice, and Eulimene ; 

Pasithea, Doto, E’rato, Pherusa, 

Nesza, Cranto, and Dynamene ; 

Protomedia, Doris, and Actza ; 

And Panope, and Galatea fair ; 

Hippothde winning soft; Hipponde 

The roseate-arm’d ; Cymodoce who calms 

The stormy billows of the darken’d main, 

And blasts of mighty winds ; her aids the Nymph 

Cymatolege, while along the "deep 

With beauteous ankles Amphitrite glides : 

Cymo, Eione, Liagore, 

And, grac’d with blooming sea-wreath, Halimed: 

Pontoporia, and Polynome ; 

Evagore, and blythe Glauconome ; 

Laomedia, and Evarne sweet 

Of nature, as unblemish’d in her charms ; 

Lysianassa and Autonome, 

And Psamathe of all-engaging form ; 

Menippe the divine ; and Pronée, 

And Neso, and Eupompe, and Themistho ; 

And last Nemertes, with prophetic soul 

Blest of her sire immortal. These are they 

From blameless Nereus born, the fifty nymphs 

-In labours vers’d of blameless ministry. 
Electra, nymph of the deep-flowing main, 

Embrac’d with Thaumas : rapid Iris thence 

Rose, and Aello, and Ocypetes, 

The sister harpies, fair with streaming locks : 

On fleetest wings upborne, they chase aloft 

The hovering birds and wandering winds, and soar 

Into the heaven. 


From Ceto fair of cheek, 365 
And Phorcys, came the Graiw : (gray they were 
E’en from the natal hour, and hence their name 
Is known among the deities on high 
And man’s earth-wandering race.) Pephredo clad 
In flowing vesture, and her sister nymph, 810 
The saffron-rob’d Eny’o. Then were born 
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Alike from mortals and immortals deep 
Remote : the gods have. there her place assign’d 
In mansions known to fame. 
So pent beneath 415 
The rocks of Arima, Echidna dwelt 
Hideous ; a nymph immortal, and in youth 
Unchang’d for evermore. But legends tell, 
That with the jet-eyed nymph the whirlwind fierce, 
His terrible embrace, Typhaon, join’d : 420 
She, fill’d with love, a progeny conceived 
Of strain undaunted. Geryon’s*dog of herds, 
Orthus, the first arose: the second birth, 
Unutterable, was the dog of hell, 
Voracious, brazen-voiced, and bold and strong, 425 
The fifty-headed Cerberus: and third 
Upsprang the Hydra, pest of Lerna’s lake ; 
Whom Juno, white-arm’d goddess, fostering train’d 
With deep resentment fill’d, insatiable, 
’Gainst Hercules ; but he, the son of Jove, . 430 
Named of Amphytrion, in the dragon’s gore 
Bath’d his unpitying steel, by warlike aid 
Of Tolaus, and the counsels high . 
Of Pallas the Despoiler. Last came forth 
Chimera, breathing deluges of flame 435 
Unconquerable ; a monster grim and huge, 
And swift and strong, and crested with three heads— 
A lion’s tawny semblance one; and one 
As of a goat ; a mighty snake’s the third. 
In front the lion threaten’d ; and behind 440 
The serpent ; and the goat was in the midst, 
Exhaling fierce the strength of burning flame : 
On the wing’d horse her brave Bellerophon 
Slew. 

She, compell’d by Orthus, gave to birth 
Depopulating Sphynx, of Cadmus’ race 440 
The fell destruction ; and the lion bore 

_ Nam’d of Nemza: him to fierceness rear’d 
Jove’s glorious consort ; and his lair assign’d 
Among Nemea’s hills, the pest of men. 
There lurking in his haunts he long insnar’d 450 
The roving tribes of man, and held stern sway 
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O’er cavern’d Tretum, o’er the mountain heights 
Of Apesantus, and Nemza’s wilds ; ; 
Till strong Alcides quell’d his gasping strength. 

Again, embrac’d by Phorcys, brought she forth 
Her youngest-born, the dreadful snake, that couch’d 
In the dark earth’s abyss, a wide domain, 
Holds o’er the golden apples wakeful guard. 

To Ocean Tethys brought the rivers forth 
In whirlpool waters roll’d : Eridanus 
Deep-eddied, and Alphéus, and the Nile ; 
Fair-flowing Ister, Strymon, and Meander, 
Phasis and Rhesus; Achelous bright 
With silver-circled tides ; Heptaporus, 
And Nessus; Haliacmon and Rhodius ; 
Granicus, Ladon, Simois the divine, 
Penéus, Hermus, and Sangarius vast.; 
/®sepus, and the smooth Caician stream ; 
Ardescus, and Parthenius, and Evenus; | 
And last divine Scamander. 

Bore she then 

A sacred race of Nymphs. O’er spacious earth 
They with the rivers and the king of day 
Claim the shorn locks of youth. This portion hold 
From Jove, Admete, Pitho, and Ianthe, 
Electra, Doris, Prymno, Cly’mene ; 
Urania, heavenly fair; Callirde ; 
Rhodia, Hippo, and Pasithée ; 
Plexaure, Clytie, and Melobosis ; 
Idya, Thée, Xeuxo, Galaxaure ; 
’ And amiable Dione, and Circeis 
Of nature soft, and Polydora fair ; 
‘ Ploto the nymph of bright-dilated eye ; 
Perseis, Ianira, and Acaste ; 
Xanthe, the sweet Petroea, saffron-rob’d 
Telestho; Metis and Eurynome ; 
And Crisie, and Menestho, and Europa ; 
Asia, Calypso, love-enkindling nymph ; 
And A’mphiro, and Tyche, and Eudora: 
Ocyrée, and Styx: but she the rest 
Transcends in excellence. ‘To Ocean these 
Were born, and Tethys, Nymphs of elder birth ; 
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But more untold remain. Three thousand nymphs 
Of oceanic line, in beauty tread 
With ample step, and far and wide dispers’d 
Haunt the green earth and azure depth of lakes, ‘49 
A blooming race of glorious goddesses, 
As many rivers also, yet untold, 
Rushing with hollow-dashing sound, were born 
To awful Tethys: but their every name 
Is not for mortal man to memorate, 500 
Arduous; yet known to all the dwellers round. 
Now Thia, yielding to Hyperion’s love, 
Bore the great Sun, and the resplendent Moon; 
And Morn, that wide effuses rosy light 
To all carth-wandering men, and deathless gods 505 
Whose mansion is yon ample firmament. 
Eurybia, noble midst the goddess race, 
With Crius blending love, produe’d the god 
Pallas, Astrzeus huge, and Perses, him 
Transcending all in many-scienc’d lore. 510 
The Morn to huge Astrzeus bore the Winds 
Of spirit untam’d; East, West, and South, and North 
Swift-rushing on his way, the goddess bore 
Embracing with a god. Last, Lucifer, 
The dawn-appearing star; and all the host 515 
That crown with glittering light the vault of heaven. 
Styx, ocean-nymph, with Pallas blending love 
Bore Victory, whose feet are beautiful 
In palaces; aspiring Zeal, and Strength, 
And Force; illustrious children: nor apart 520 
From Jove their mansion is: for never throne 
Is set in heaven, for never passes forth 
The Godhead on his way, but they are seen 
Behind his glory. Where the Thunderer sits, 
There stablish they their seat: so wisely wrought 525 
The ocean-nymph, incérruptible Styx: 
What time the Lightning-sender call’d from heav’n, 
And summon’d to th’ Olympian mountain vast 
All Deities immortal; thus he spake: 
‘“ Hear, all ye gods! Whoe’er in aid of Jove 530 
Shall give the Titans battle, he shall need 
No heavenly gift; and all of honour held 
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Embrac’d by Saturn, Rhea gave to light 
glorious race. She Vesta, Ceres, bore, 
And Juno golden-sandal’d ; and of heart 615 
Ruthiess, the mighty Pluto, him who dwells 
subterraneous palaces profound ; 
Earth-shaker Neptune; and consulting Jove, 
e sire of gods and men, whose thunder-peal 
ks the wide earth in elemental war. 620 
ut them, as issuing from the sacred womb 
They touch’d the mother’s knees, did Saturn huge 
vour, revolving in his troubled thought | 
Lest other of celestials midst the gods 
Usurp the kingly sway: for to his ear 625 
e tidings came, from Earth and Heaven star-crown’d, 
That it was doom’d by Fate, strong though he were, 
To his own son he should bow down his strength :— 
Jove’s wisdom this fulfill’d. No blind design 
He therefore cherish’d, and in crooked craft _ 680 
Devour’d his children. 
But when now was nigh 
The birth of Jove, the sire of gods and men, 
Rhea both Heaven and Earth, her parents lov’d, 
Besought, that they might counsel and advise 
How secretly the babe may spring to light ; 635 
And how the father’s furies ’gainst his race, 
In subtlety devour’d, may meet revenge. 
They to their daughter listen’d, and complied ; 
Proclaiming what the Destinies had doom’d 
Of kingly Saturn and his dauntless son : 640 
And her they sent to Lyctus, to the clime 
Of fruitful Crete. And when her hour was come, 
The birth of Jove her youngest-born, then Earth 
Took to herself the mighty babe, to rear 
With nurturing softness in the spacious isle 625 
Of Crete. So came she then, transporting him 
Swift through the darksome night, to Lyctus first ; 
And thence, upbearing in her arms, conceal’d 
Beneath the sacred ground, in sunless cave, 
Where shagg’d with densest woods th’ Egean mount 650 
Impends. But to th’ imperial son of Heaven, 
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Full many works of curious craft, to sight 
Wondrous, he grav’d thereon; full many beasts 
Of earth, and fishes of the rolling main ; 
Of these innumerable he there had wrought— 
And elegance of art there shone profuse, 
And admirable—e’en as though they mov’d 
In very life, and utter’d animal sounds. 

But now when this fair mischief, seeming-good, 
His hand had perfected, he led her forth 
. Exulting in her grac’d attire, the gift 
Of Pallas, in the midst of gods and men. 
On men and gods in that same moment seiz’d 
The ravishment of wonder, when they saw 
The deep deceit, th’ inextricable snare. 
For lo ! from her descend the tender sex 
Of Woman—a pernicious kind: on earth 
They dwell, destructive to the race of men : 
With Luxury they, not life-consuming Want, 
Fitly consorted. And as drones within 
The close-roof’d hive, codperative in works 
Slothful and base, are nurtur’d by the bees,— 
These all the day till sinks the ruddy sun 
Haste on the wing, ‘their murm’ring labours ply,’ 
And still cement the white and waxen comb; 
Those lurk within the sheltering hive close-roof’d, 
And gather in their greedy maw the spoils 
Of others’ labour,—such are womankind ; 
They whom the Thunderer sent, a bane to man, 
Ill helpmates of intolerable toils. 
More evil yet he gave, in semblance veil’d 
Of good: for whoso, from the nuptial tie 
Averse, and vexing cares of woman-state, 
Wills not to wed, but destitute of her 
The cherisher of age, consum’d by years 
Declines alone ; he though perchance he live 
With plenty blest, yet in the death-hour leaves 
His wealth dispersed to strangers from his blood. 
Or he whose lot is marriage, and whose bride 
Of modest fame, congenial to his heart, - 
Shall find that evil clashing with the good 
Contends perpetual. But the man who gains 
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Were voices of all-sound, miraculous: 

Now utter’d they distinguishable tones 

Meet for the ear of gods; now of a bull 

The cry, loud-bellowing and untameable 

In strength ; and now the mighty roaring sound 1100 
As of a dauntless lion; now the yell 

Of whelps most strange to hear; and breath’d he now 
Shrill hissings, that the lofty mountains rang. 

Then had a dread event that fatal day 

Inevitable fallen, and he had rul’d 1105 
O’er mortals and immortals; but the sire 

Of gods and men the peril instant knew, 

Intuitive, and vehement and strong 

He thunder’d: instantaneous all around 

Earth reel’d with horrible crash; the firmament 1110 
Roar’d of high heaven; the ocean-streams and seas 

And uttermost caverns. While the king in wrath 

Uprose, beneath his everlasting feet | 

Trembled Olympus; groan’d the stedfast earth. 

From either side a burning radiance caught 1115 
The darkly rolling ocean, from the flash 

Of lightnings, and the monster’s darted flame, 

Hot thunderbolts, and blasts of fiery winds. 

Glow’d earth, air, sea; the billows heav’d on high 

Foam’d round the shores, and dash’d on every side 1120 
Beneath the rush of gods. Concussion wild 

And unappeasable uprose: aghast 

The gloomy monarch of th’ infernal dead 

Trembled ; the sub-tartarean Titans heard 

Ken where they stood, and Saturn in the midst ; 1125 
They heard appall’d the unextinguish’d rage 

Of tumult, and the din of dreadful war. 

Now when the god, the fulness of his might 

Gathering at once, had grasp’d his radiant arms, 

The glowing thunderbolt and bickering flame, 1120 
He from the summit of th’ Olympian mount 

Leap’d at a bound, and smote him: hiss’d at once 

The horrible monster’s heads enormous, scorch’d 

In one conflagrant blaze. When thus the god 

Had quell’d him, thunder-smitten, mangled, prone, 1135 
He fell ; beneath his weight earth groaning shook. 
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Lest, in the place of Jove, another seize 
The kingly honour o’er immortal gods. 

For so the Fates had destin’d, that from her 
An offspring should be born, of wisest strain. 
First the Tritonian virgin azure-eyed ; 

Of equal might and prudence with her sire : 
And then a son, king over gods and men, 
Had she brought forth, invincible of soul, 
But Jove before that hour within himself 
Deposited the goddess ; evermore 

So warning him of evil and of good. 

Next led he Themis beauteous-bright, who bore 
Order, and Justice, and the blooming Peace, 
The Hours by name, who shed a grace o’er all 
The works of man. - 

Eurynome, the nymph 
Of ocean, grac’d with all-engaging form, 
Three daughters bore to Jove: the Graces fair 
Of cheek, Aglaia, Thalia winning-soft, 
Euphrosyne ; their eyelids as they gaze 
Drop love, unnerving ; and beneath the shade 
Of their arch’d brows they steal the sidelong glance 
Of sweetness. 
. To the couch anon he came 
-Of many-nurturing Ceres : Proserpine 
She bore, the snowy-arm’d ; her gloomy Dis 
Snatch’d from her mother, and all-prudent Jove 
Consign’d the prize. | 
Next lov’d he fair of locks 
Mnemosyne; from her the Muses nine 


Are born; their brows with golden fillets wreath’d ; 


Whom feasts delight, and rapture sweet of song. 
In mingled transport with Egean Jove 
Latona shaft-rejoicing Dian bore, 
And Phebus, ioveliest of the race of heaven. 
He last the blooming Juno clasp’d as bride: 
She Hebe, Mars, Lucina bore; in love 
Consenting, with the king of gods and men 
He from his head disclos’d himself to birth 
The blue-eyed maid Tritonian Pallas; fierce, 
Rousing the war-field’s tumult ; unsubdued ; 
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Leader of armies ; awful: whom delight 
The shout of battle and the shock of war. 

Without th’ embrace of love did Juno bear . 
I}lustrious Vulcan, o’er celestials grac’d 1219 
With arts; and strove, and struggled with her spouse 
Emulous. 

; From the loud-resounding god, 
Shaker of earth, and Amphitrite, sprang 
Sea-potent Triton huge: beneath the main 
Fast by his mother and his monarch sire 
He dwells in golden edifice, a god 1225 
Of awful might. 
Now Venus gave to Mars, 
Breaker of shields, a dreadful offspring: Fear, 
And Consternation; they in rout confound 
Of horrid war the phalanx dense of men, . 
With city-spoiler Mars. Harmonia last 1230 
She bore, whom generous Cadmus clasp’d as bride. 

Daughter of Atlas Maia bore to Jove 

The glorious Hermes, herald of the gods, 
The sacred couch ascending. 
Semele, 
Daughter of Cadmus, melting in embrace 1235 
With Jove, gave jocund Bacchus to the light ; 
A mortal, an immortal ; now alike 
Immortal deities. 
Alemena bore 

Strong Hercules, dissolving in embrace 
With the cloud-gatherer Jove. 

. The crippled god 1240 
In arts illustrious, Vulcan, as his bride 
The gay Aglaia led, the youngest Grace. 

Bacchus of golden hair, his blooming spouse, 

Daughter of Minos, Ariadne, clasp’d, 
With yellow tresses; her Saturnian Jove 1245 
Immortal made, and fearless of decay. 

Fair-limb’d Alemena’s valiant son, achiev’d 
His agonizing labours, Hebe led 
A bashful bride, the daughter of great Jove, 

And Juno golden-sandal’d, on the top 1250 
Snow-crested of Olympus. Blest who thus, 
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r task accomplish’d, midst the gods 
1 dwells, and free from withering age 
more. 

Perseis, ocean nymph ' 
8, to th’ unwearied Sun produc’d 
| king etes. 

By the will 

n, Aetes vaunting for his sire, 
d-enlightening Sun, Idya led 
ooming, nymph of ocean’s perfect stream : 
ugh all-golden Venus she to love 
, Medea beauteous-ankled bore. . 
ow farewell, ye heavenly habitants ! 
ls, and ye continents of earth ! 
1, O main! of briny wave profound ! 
of speech, Olympian Muses! born. 
is-bearer Jove, sing now the tribe 
ses, whoe’er, by mortals clasp’d 
have borne a race resembling gods. . . 
vinest goddess, in soft joy 
ith Jasius brave, in the rich tract 


, whose fallow’d glebe thrice-till’d abounds ; 


tus bore, gll-bountiful, who roams 
id th’ expanded surface of the sea; 
that meets him on his way, whose hands . 
8, him gifts he with abundant gold, 
e felicity. 
Harmonia, born 
1 Venus, gave to Cadmus’ love 
Semele, and fair of cheek 
nd, Autonoé, the bride 
us with the clustering locks, 
ydorus, born in towery Thebes. 
a to Tythonus Memnon bore, 
ren-helm’d, the Athiopian king, 
y Hemathion ; and to Cephalus 
a son illustrious, Phaéton, 
7 brave, a mortal like to gods. 
rhile a youth, e’en in the tender flower 
us prime, a boy, and vers’d alone 
a boy may know, love’s amorous queen 
with swift rape away, and in her fane 
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SHIELD OF HERCULES, 


A FRAGMENT. 


ARGUMENT. 


I. The arrival of Alemena at Thebes as the companion of her husband’s 
exile. The expedition of Amphitryon against the Teloboans. The 
artifice of Jupiter, who anticipates his return, and steals the embraces 
of Alemena. The birth of Hercules. 

II. The meeting of Hercules with Cygnus. The description of his armour, 
and particularly of ΤῊΒ SHIELD, diversified with sculptured imagery. 
III. The Combat. 


Or as Alcmena, from Electryon born, 
The guardian of his people, her lov’d home 
And natal soil abandoning, to Thebes 
Came with Amphitryon, with the brave in war. 
She all the gentle race of womankind 5 
In height surpass’d and beauty: nor with her | 
Might one in prudence vie, of all who sprang 
From mortal fair-ones, blending in embrace 
With mortal men: both from her tressed head, 
And from the darkening lashes of her eyes, 10 
She breath’d enamouring fragrance, like the breath 
Of love’s all-charming goddess :. fair she was, 
But not the less her consort with heart-love 
Rever’d she; so had never woman lov’d. 
Yet he her noble sire by violent strength 15 
Had slain, amid those herds the cause of strife, 
Madden’d to sudden rage: his native soil 
He left, and thence to the Cadmean state, 
Shield-bearing tribe, came supplicant: and there 
Dwelt with his modest spouse, yet from the joys 20 
Of love estranged: for might he not the couch 
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Ascend of her the beautiful of feet, 

Till for the slaughter of her brethren brave 
His arm had wreak’d revenge, and burn’d with fire 
The guilty cities of those warlike men, 
Taphians and Teloboans. This the task 
Assign’d; the gods on high that solemn vow 
Had witness’d :—of their anger visitant 

In fear he stood, and speeded in all haste 

Τ᾽ achieve the mighty feat impos’d by Heaven. 
Him the Beeotians, gorers of the steed, 

Who, coveting the war-shout and the shock 

Of battle, o’er the buckler breathe aloft 

Their open valour ; him the Locrian race, 
Close-combating ; and of undaunted soul 

The Phocians follow’d: towering in the van 
Amphitryon gallant shone, and in his host 
Gloried. But other counsel secret wove 
Within his breast the sire of gods and men— 
That both to gods and to th’ inventive race 

Of man, a great deliverer might arise 
Sprung from his loins, of plague-repelling fame. 
Deep-framing in his inmost soul deceit, 

He through the nightly darkness took his way 
From high Olympus, glowing with the love 

Of her, the fair-one of the graceful zone. 

Swift to the Typhaonian mount he pass’d : 

To lofty Phycium thence approach’d ;—sublime 
There sitting, the wise counsellor of heaven 
Revolv’d a work divine. That self-same night, 
Of her who stately treads with ample pace 

He sought the couch; and melting in her arms 
Took there hig fill of love. That self-same night 
The host-arousing chief, the mighty deed 
Perform’d, in glory to his home return’d ; 

Nor to the vassals and the shepherd hinds 

His footstep bent, before he climb’d the couch 
Of his Alemena: such inflaming love 

Seiz’d in the deep recesses of his heart 

The chief of thousands. And as he that scarce 
Escapes, and yet escapes, from grievous plague 
Or the bard-fettering chain, flees free away 
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Joyful,—so struggling through that arduous toil 

With pain accomplish’d, wishful, eager, trac’d 

The prince his homeward way. The livelong night 

- He with the modest partner of his bed 

Embracing lay, and revell’d in delight 

The bounteous bliss of love’s all-charming queen. 
Thus by a god and by the first of men 

Alike subdued to love, Alemena gave 

Twin-brethren birth, within the seven-fold gates 

Of Thebes: yet brethren though they were, unlike 

Their natures; this of weaker strain, but that 

Far more of man, valorous, and stern, antl strong. 

Him, Hereules, conceiv’d she from th’ embrace 

Of the cloud-darkener: to th’ Alcan chief, 

Shaker of spears,- gave Iphiclus: a race 

Distinct ; nor wonder: this of mortal man, 

That of imperial Jove; the same that slew 

The lofty-minded Cygnus, born from Mars. - 
For in the grove of the far-darting god 

He found him ; and insatiable of war 

His father Mars beside. Both bright in arms, 

Bright as the sheen of burning flame, they stood 

On their high chariot; and the horses fleet 

Trampled the ground with rending hoofs: around 

In parted circle smok’d the cloudy.dust, 

‘Up-dash’d beneath the trampling hoofs, and cars 

Of complicated frame. The well-fram’d cars 


Rattled aloud ; loud clash’d the wheels; while rapt | 


In their full speed the horses flew. Rejoic’d 
The noble Cygnus; for the hope was his, 
Jove’s warlike offspring and his charioteer 
To slay, and strip them of their gorgeous mail. 
But to his vows the Prophet-god of day 
Turn’d a deaf ear; for he himself set on 
Th’ assault of Hercules. Now all the grove, 
And Phebus’ altar, flash’d with glimmering arms 
Of that tremendous god ; himself blaz’d light, 
And darted radiance from his eyeballs glar’d 
As it were flame. But who of mortal mould 
Had e’er endur’d in daring opposite 
To rush before him, save but Hercules, 
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from the conflict thou mayst bear away - 
glory. But now haste—in warlike mail 
now thy limbs, that, rapidly as thought 
ing the shock of cars, we may be join’d 
‘tle. .He th’ undaunted son of Jove 

strike not with his terrors, nor yet me 
ides: but swiftly, as I deem, 

he to flight betake him, from the race 

ave Alczeus; who now pressing nigh 
on their foes, and languish for the shout 
sing combat; to their eager ear 

grateful than the banquet’s revelry.” 

said; and Hercules smil’d stern his joy 

of thought: for he had spoken words 
welcome. Then with winged accents thus: 
2-foster’d hero! it is e’en at hand, 

iattle’s rough encounter ; thou, as erst, 

rtial prudence firm, aright, aleft, 

*vantage of the fray, unerring guide 

huge, the sable-maned, and me 

1 the doubtful contest as thou mayst.” 

is having said, his legs he sheath’d in greaves 
untain-brass, resplendent-white ; the gift 
us of Vulcan: o’er his breast he drew 
orselet, variegated, beautiful, 

ning gold; this Jove-born Pallas gave. 
first he rush’d to meet the mingling groans 
ttle, then the mighty man athwart 

igulder slung the sword whose edge repels 
»proach of mortal harms: and clasp’d around 
osom, and reclining o’er his back, 

st the hollow quiver; lurk’d therein 

nany arrows; shuddering horror they 

ed, and the agony of death 

mn, that chokes the suffocative voice: 


ints were barb’d with death, and bitter steep’d 


man tears: burnish’d the lengthening shafts ; 
hey were feather’d from the tawny plume 
yles. Now he grasp’d the solid spear 


en’d with brass; and on his brows of strength 


| the forg’d helm, high-wrought in adamant, 
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Others again, without the city-walls, 
Vaulted on steeds, and madden’d for the goal. 
Others as husbandmen appear'd, and broke 
With coulter the rich glebe, and gather’d up 
Their tunics neatly girded. 
Next arose 
A field thick-set with depth of corn ; where some 
With sickle reap’d the stalks, their speary heads 
Bent, as with pods weigh’d down of swelling grain, 
The fruits of Ceres. 
Others into bands 
Gather’d, and threw upon the thrashing-floor 
The sheaves. 
And some again hard by were seen 
Holding the vine-sickle, who clusters cut 
From the ripe vines, which from the vintagers 
Others in frails receiv’d, or bore away 
In baskets thus up-pil’d the cluster’d 
Or black, or pearly white, cut from deep ranks 
Of spreading vines, whose tendrils curling twin’d 
In silver, heavy-foliag’d: near them rose 
The ranks of vines, by Vulcan’s curious craft 
Figur'd in gold. The vines leaf-shaking curl'd 
Round silver props. They therefore on their way 
Pass’d jocund, to one minstrel's flageolet, 
Barden’d with grapes that blacken’d in the sun. 
Some also trod the wine-press, and some quaff’d 
The foamiag must. 
But in another part 
Were men who wrestled, or im gymnic fight 
Wielded the cestus. 
Elsewhere men of chase 
Were taking the fleet hares ; two keen-tooth’d dogs 
Bounded beside : these ardent in pursuit, 
Those with like ardour doubling on their flight. 
‘Next them were knights, who painful effort made 
To win the prize of contest and hard toil. 
High o’er the well-compacted chariots hung 
The charioteers ; the rapid horses loos’d 
At their full stretch, and shook the floating reins. 
Rebounding from the ground with many a shock 
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Thus having said, the goddess all divine, 
Aye-holding in her everlasting hands 
Conquest and glory, rage into the car 
᾿ς Impetuous: to the war-steeds shouted fierce 
The noble Iolaus: from the shout 
They starting rapt the flying car, and hid 
With dusty cloud the plain: for she herself, 
The goddess azure-eyed, sent into them 
Wild courage, clanging on her brandish’d shield : 
Earth groan’d around. . 
That moment with like pace 
E’en as a flame or tempest came they on, 
Cygnus the tamer of the steed, and Mars 
Unsated with the roar of war. And now 
The coursers midway met, and face to face 
᾿ς Neigh’d shrill: the broken echoes rang around. 
Then him the first strong Hercules bespake : 

“QO soft of nature! why dost thou obstruct 
The rapid steeds of men, who toils have prov’d . 
And hardships ? Outward turn thy burnish’d car ; 
Pass outward from the track, and yield the way : 
For I to Trachys ride, of obstacle 
Impatient ; to the royal Ceyx: he 
O’er Trachys rules in venerable power, 
As needs not thee be told, who hast to wife 
His blue-eyed daughter Themisthonde :— 
Soft-one ! for not from thee shall Mars himself 
Inhibit death, if truly hand to hand 
We wage the battle: and e’en this I say, 
That elsewhere heretofore himself has prov’d 
My mighty spear; when, on the sandy beach 
Of Pylos, ardour irrepressible | 
Of combat seiz’d him, and to me oppos’d 
He stood: but thrice when stricken by my lance 


Earth propp’d his fall, and thrice his targe was cleft : 


The fourth time urging on my utmost force 

His ample shield I shattering riv’d, his thigh 
Transpiere’d, and headlong in the dust he fell 
Beneath my rushing spear :—so there the weight 
Fell on him of reproach midst those of heaven, 
His gory trophies leaving to these hands.” 
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Fierce dries the frame:—’T was in the season when 
The bristly ears of millet spring with grain 
Which they in summer sow; when the crude grape 
Faint reddens on the vine, which Bacchus gave, 
The joy or anguish of the race of men ;— 
E’en in that season join’d the war, and vast 
The battle’s tumult rose into the heaven. 

As two grim lions for a roebuck slain 
Wroth in contention rush, and them betwixt 
The sound of roaring and of clashing teeth 
Ariseth; or as vultures, curw’d of beak, , 
Crooked of talon, on a steepy rock 
Contest, loud-screaming, if perchance below 
Some mountain-pastur’d goat or forest-stag 
Sleek press the plain, whom far the hunter-youth 
Pierc’d with fleet arrow from the bowstring shrill 
Dismiss’d, but elsewhere wander’d of the spot 
Unknowing ; they with keenest heed the prize 
Mark, and in swooping rage each other tear 
With bitterest conflict ;—-so vociferous rush’d 
The warriors on. each other. 

Truly then 

Cygnus, the son of Jove unmatch’d in strength 
Aiming to slay, against the buckler struck 
His brazen lance—but through the metal plate 
Broke not: the present of a god preserv’d. 
On th’ other side he of Amphitryon nam’d 
Strong Hercules, between the helm and shield 
Drove his long spear, and underneath the chin 
Through the bare neck smote violent and swift. 
The murderous ashen beam at once the nerves 
Twain of the neck cleft sheer; for all the man 


Dropp’d, and his force went from him: down he fell 


Headlong. s falls a thunder-blasted oak, 
Or perpendicular rock, riven by the flash 
Of Jove, in smouldering smoke is hurl’d from high, 
So fell he; and his brass-emblazon’d mail 
Clatter’d around him. 
Him the son of Jove, 
Stout-hearted, there abandon’d where he lay: 
But wary watch’d the mortal-slayer god 
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To slay: and, for his slaughter’d son incens’d, 
With violent effort hurl’d his brazen spear 
’"Gainst the capacious targe. The blue-eyed maid 
Stoop’d from the chariot, and the javelin’s force 
Turn’d wide. Sore'torment seiz’d the breast of Mars; 620 
He bar’d his keen-edg’d falchion, and at once 
Rush’d on the dauntless Hercules: but he, 
The war-insatiate, as the god approach’d, 
Beneath the well-wrought shield the thigh expos’d 
Wounded with all his strength, and thrusting rivd 625 
The shield’s large disk, and cleft it with his lance, 
And in the middle-way threw him to earth 
Prostrate. 
But Fear and Consternation swift 

Urg’d near his well-wheel’d chariot: from the face 
Of broad-track’d earth they rais’d him on the car 630 
Variously-fram’d ; thence lash’d with scourge the steeds 
And bounding up the vast Olympus flew.. 

Alcmena’s mighty son and his compeer, 
Fam’d Iolaus, now that they had stripp’d 
From Cygnus’ shoulders in triumphant spoil 635 
The armour elegant, forthwith return’d 
Upon their way direct, and instant reach’d 
The towers of Trachys with their fleet-hoof’d steeds : 
And azure-eyed Minerva sought the vast 
Olympus, and the mansions of her sire, 640 

But Ceyx o’er the corse of Cygnus rais’d 
Atomb. Innumerable people grac’d 
His obsequies: both they who dwelt hard by 
The city of th’ illustrious king ; and they 
Of Anthe, of Iolchos wide-renown’d, 645 
Of Arne, of the Myrmidonian towers, : 
And Helice: So gather’d there around 
A numerous people; honouring duteous thus 
Ceyx, beloved of the blessed gods. 

But the huge mount and monumental stone 650 
Anaurus, foaming high with wintry rains, 
Swept from the sight away. Latous this 
Commanded, for that Cygnus ambush’d spoil’d 
In violence the Delphic hecatombs. 
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morality, and superstition: and lastly, with a specification of Days; 
which are divided into holy, auspicious and inauspicious, mixed, and in- 
termediary, or such as are entitled to no remarkable observance. 


WORKS. 
I. 


Come from Pieria, Muses! that inspire 


_ The song of praise; the theme your heavenly Sire ; 
. By his dread hest alike are mortals found 
- Obscure, illus rious, fameless, and renown’d : 


οὐ With equal ease the Ruler of the sky 


«ἢ 


‘The humble lifts, and casts the proud from high: 


With ease eclipses glory’s dazzling ray, 

With ease on abject darkness pours the day: 
And bows the strong in might of their renown 
Wither’d to dust, and rears the bowed down: 


. E’en he, the god whose mansions are above, 


High-thundering from the clouds, imperial Jove: 

Now bend thine eyes from heaven, incline thy ear 

The ways of judgment guide; behold and hear! 

While fain to Perses would my voice essay 

The lore of truth, and breathe th’ instructive lay. 
Two Strifes on earth of soul divided rove ; 

This will the wise condemn, and that approve. 

Deadly the one diffuses evil far, 

Enkinfling discord and arousing war: 

Men love not this ; yet heaven-enfore’d maintain 


. ‘The Strife abhorr’d, but still abhorr’d in vain. 


The other sprang of elder birth to light 

From the dark bosom of parental Night: 

The god who dwells in ether, thron’d on high, 
Sent down this elder offspring from the sky ; 
And plac’d on nether earth amid mankind 

This better Strife, which fires the slothful mind. 
The needy idler sees the wealth of toil, 

Hastes to the plough, and plants himself the soil : 
Orders his household ; and with zealous eyes 


Views him who speeds to wealth, and toils to rise: 
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As the good neighbour is our prop and stay, 
So is the bad a pitfall in our way : 

Thus blest or curst, we this or that obtain, 
The first a blessing, and the last a bane. 

How should thine ox by chance untimely die ? 
The evil neighbour looks and passes by. 


If aught thou borrowest, well the measure weigh ; 


-The same good measure to thy friend repay : 
Or more, if more thou canst, unask’d concede ; 
So shall he prompt supply thy future need. 
Dishonest gains avoid: dishonest gain 
Equivalent to loss will prove thy bane. 


Who loves thee, love ; him woo that friendly woos : 


"Give to the giver ; but to him refuse 
That giveth not: their gifts the generous earn, 
But none bestows where never is return. 
Munificence is blest ; by heaven accurst 
Extortion, of death-dealing plagues the worst. 
Who bounteous gives, though large his bounty flow, 
Shall feel his heart with inward rapture glow : 
Th’ extortioner of bold unblushing sin, 
Though small the plunder, feels a thorn within. 
If with a little thou a little blend 
Continual, mighty shall the heap ascend. 
Who bids his gather’d substance gradual grow, 
Shall see not livid hunger’s face of woe. 
No bosom-pang attends the home-laid store, 
But rife with:loss the food without thy door: 
Tis good to take from hoards and pain to need 
What is far from thee :—Give the precept heed. 
When broach’d or at the lees, no care be thine 
Tc save the cask ; but spare the middle-wine. 
To him, the friend that serves thee, glad dispense 
With bounteous hand the hire of recompense. 
In every compact be a witness near, 
Though with thy brother; for it shall appear 
As done in mirth: mistrust alike we find 
And fond credulity destroy mankind. 
Let no fair woman rob’d in loose array, 
That speaks the wanton, tempt thy feet astray : 
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If still persisting plead thy wearying prayer, 

Thy words are nought, thy eloquence is air. 

Did exhortation move, thy thought should be 

From debt releasement, days from hunger free. 
A dwelling first ; a ploughing steer be thine ; 

A purchas’d girl, unwedded, tend thy kine : 

Within let all fit implements abound, 

Lest, with refus’d entreaty wandering round 

Still press thy wants, the season glide away, 

And thou with scanted labour mourn the day. 

Thy task defer not till the morn arise, 

Or the third sun th’ unfinish’d work surprise ; 

The idler never shall his garners fill, 

Not he that still defers and lingers still : 

Lo! diligence can prosper every toil ; 

With loss the loiterer strives, and execrates the soil. 
When the strong sun abates his keener flame 

That bath’d in sultry dew the languid frame ; 

When rushes in fresh rains autumnal Jove, 

And man’s unburden’d limbs now lightlier move ; 

For now the star of day with transient light 

Rolls o’er our heads, and rests in longer night : 

When from the worm the forest boles are sound, 

Trees bud no more, but earthward cast around 

Their withering foliage,—then remember well 

The timely labour, and thy timber fell. 

A mortar hew, and its dimensions be 

Three feet exact, the pestle cubits three, 


And cleave of seven just feet thy waggon’s axle-tree ; 


Commodious length: if eight thy axe divide, 
Th’ exceeding foot a mallet yields beside. 
Shape many blocks of curved form to round 
Thy wheel, and let three spans its orbit bound ; 
Whereon slow-rolling thy suspended wain 
Ten spans in breadth may traverse firm the plain. 
If hill or field supply an ilex-bough, 
Of bending figure like the downward plough, 
Bear it away ; this durable remains 
While thy strong steers in ridges cleave the plains ; 
If with firm nails thy artist join the whole, 
Affix the share-beam and adapt the pole. 
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It shall not mock thy hopes: be last thy toil, 
When rais’d in ridges light, to'sow the fallow’d soil: 
The fallow’d soil bids execration fly, 
And brightens with content the infant's eye. 635 
Jove subterrene, chaste Ceres claim thy vow, 
When, gresping first the handle of the plough, 
O’er thy broad oxen’s backs thy quickening hand 
With gentle stroke lets fall the goading wand ; 
Whilst yok’d and harness’d by the fastening thong, 640 
They slowly drag the draught-pole’s length along 
So shall the sacred gifts of earth appear, 
And ripe luxuriance clothe the plenteous ear. 
A boy should tread thy steps; with rake o’erlay 
The buried seed, and scare the birds away : 645 
(Good is the apt economy of things, 
While evil management its mischief brings.) 
Thus, if ethereal Jove thy cares befriend, 
And crown thy tillage with a prosperous end, 
Shall the rich ear in fulness of its grain 650 
Nod on the stalk and bend it to the plain. 
So shalt thou sweep the spider’s films away 
That round thy hollow bins lie hid from day ; 
I ween, rejoicing in the foodful stores 
At length obtain’d, and laid within thy doors. 655 
For plenteousness shall glad thee through the year, 
Till the white blossoms of the spring appear : 
Nor thou on others’ wealth a gazer be, 
But others owe their borrow’d wealth to thee. 
If, ill-advis’d, thou turn the genial plains 660 
His wintry tropic when the sun attains, 
Thou then mayst reap, and idle sit between ; 
Mocking thy gripe the meagre stalks are seen: 
Whilst little joyful gather’st thou in bands 
The corn whose chaffy dust bestrews thy hands: 665 
- In one scant basket shall thy harvest lie, 
And few shall pass thee then with honouring eye. 
Now thus, now otherwise is Jove’s design, 
To man inscrutable the ways divine: 
But if thou late uptarn the farrow’d field, 670 
One happy chance a remedy may yield. 
24 
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climb the plant’s tall gtem, insist no more 
‘esa the vine, but give the vineyard o’er, © 
the keen sickle, hasten every swain, 795 
shady bowers, from morning sleep refrajn ; 
in the fervour of the haryest-day, 
1 the strong sun dissolves the frame away, 
haste afield; now bind the sheafy corn, 
earn thy food by rising with the morn. §00 
the third portion of thy labour’s cares 
‘arly morn anticipating shares : 
rly morn the labour swiftly wastes ; 
rly morn the speeded journey hastes: 
ime when many a traveller tracks the plain, 805 
the yok’d oxen bend them to the wain. 
1en the green artichoke ascending flowers; 
1 in the sultry season’s toilsome hours, 
’d on a branch beneath his veiling wings, 
shrill sweet note Cicada frequent sings ; 810 
the plump goat a savoury food bestows, 
ignant wine in mellowest flavour flows ; 
on the blood then bounds in woman’s vejns, 
veak of man the heat-enfeebled reins ; 
m his brain descends the solar flame, 815 
rves the languid knees, and all the frame 
ustive dries away ;—O then be thine 
rrotto’s arching gloom, the Byblian wine. 
neaded milk-cakes, and the milk that flows 
uded from the kid, thy feast compose : 820 
eifers young their tender flesh afford . 
m the forest-browse, and kidlings crown the board. 
dainty food so saturate thy soul, 
drink the wine dark-mantling in the bowl: 
e in the coolness of the shade reclin’d, 825 
face is turn’d to catch the breathing wind, 
feel the freshening brook that sparkling glides 
living waters and transparent tides. 
1 the goblet from the wave be thine 
» parts; the fourth may flow with brimming wine. 
1en first Orion’s beamy strength is born, 831 
hen thy labourers thrash the sacred corn. 
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Firm ’gainst the strength of winds that rushing bear 

The showery tempest through the sounding air: 

Draw from its keel the peg, lest rotting rain 875 
Suck’d in the hollow of the hold remain. 

Beneath thy roof secure the tackling lay, 

And furl thy vessel’s wings that skimm’d the watery way. 
_ The well-fram’d rudder in the smoke suspend, 

And calm and navigable seas attend, 880 
Then launch the rapid bark ; fit cargo load ; . 
And freighted rich repass the liquid road. 

O witless Perses! thus for honest gain, 
Thus did our mutual father plough the main. 
Erst from Zolian Cuma’s distant shore, 885 
Hither in sable ship his course he bore: ' 
Through the wide seas his venturous way he took, 
No rich revenues, prosperous ease forsook : 
His wandering course from poverty began, 
The visitation sent from heaven to man. 890 
In Ascra’s wretched hamlet, at the feet 
Of Helicon, he fix’d his humble seat :-— 
Ungenial clime; in wintry cold severe, 
And summer heat, and joyless through the year. 
Each labour, Perses! let the seasons guide ; 895 
But o’er thy navigation chief preside: 
Decline a slender bark ; intrust thy freight 
To the strong vessel of a larger rate: 
The larger cargo doubles every gain; 
Let but the winds their adverse blasts restrain. 900 
If thy rash thought on merchandise be plac’d, 
Lest debts insnare or woeful hunger waste, 
Learn now the courses of the roaring sea, 
Though ships and voyages are strange to me. 
Ne’er o’er the sea’s broad way my course I bore, 905 
Save once from Aulis to th’ Eubcean shore: 
From Aulis, where the mighty Argive host, 
The winds awaiting, linger’d on the coast; 
From sacred Greece assembled to destroy 
The guilty walls of beauty-blooming Troy. . 910 
I pass’d to Calchis, where around the grave 
Ot king Amphidamas, in battle brave, | 
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These counsels lay to heart: and, warn’d by me, 
Trust not thy whole precarious wealth to sea, 
Tost in the hollow keel: a portion send ; 955 
Thy larger substance let the shore defend. 
Fearful the losses of the ocean fall, 
When on a fragile plank embark’d thy all: 
So bends beneath its weight th’ o’erburden’d wain, 
And the crush’d axle spoils the scatter’d grain. 960 
The golden mean of conduct should confine . 
Our every. aim—be moderation thine. . 
When full matureness crowns thy manhqod’s pride, 
Lead to thy mansion the consenting bride: 
Thrice ten thy sum of years, the nuptial prime ; 965 
Nor fall far short, nor far exceed the time. 
Four years the ripening virgin should consume, 
And wed the fifth of her expanded bloom. 
A virgin choose, that morals chaste imprest 
By thy wise love may‘stamp her yielding breast : 970 
Some known and neighbouring damsel be thy prize, 
And wary bend around thy cautious eyes ; 
Lest by a choice imprudent thou be found 
The merry mock of all the dwellers round. 
No better lot has providence assign’d , 975 
Than a fair woman with a virtuous mind: 
Nor can a worse befall, than when thy fate 
Allots a worthless, feast-contriving mate ; 
She with no torch of mere material flame 
Shall burn to tinder thy care-wasted frame ; 980 
Shall send a fire thy vigorous bones within, 
And age unripe in bloom of years begin. 
Be still observant, lest thine actions move 
Th’ avenging notice of the blest above. 
Eet none in friendship with a brother vie: 985 
Or should mischance divide the tender tie, 
Be not the first to point the vengeful sting, 
Nor speak for falsehood’s sake the treacherous thing. 
If he the first by word or deed offend, 
Doubly thy just resentment may descend. | 990 
If with conciliating love possest 
He come atoning, clasp him to thy breast. 
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Ne’er let thy hand above the chalice rest 
The ewer of wine: the unsuspecting guest 
May from thy fault his own disaster drink, 1035 
For evil omens lurk around the brink. _ 
Ne’er in the midst th’ unfinish’d house forego, 
Lest there perch’d lonely croak the clamorous crow. 
ΝΟΣ in unconsecrated vessels feed 
Nor lave; a mischief shall the slight succeed.’ 1040 
Set not an infant, ΟἿΣ whose head have roll’d 
Twelve days, or twelve revolving moons grown old, 
On seats immoveable: this ill prevent, 
Or, lo! his manhood shall be impotent. 
Ne’er in the female baths thy limbs immerse: 1045 
In its own time the guilt shall bring the curse. 
Ne’er let the mystic rites of altars move 
Deriding scorn; but dread indignant Jove. 
Do thus :—and still with diligence of mind 
The evil rumour shun of humankind. 1050 
Easy the burden at the first to bear, 
And light when lifted as impassive air ; 
But scarce can human strength the load convey, 
Or shake th’ intolerable weight away. 
Swift Rumour hastes, nor ever wholly dies, 1055 
Through peopled realms on tongues unnumber’d flies ; 
Not earth’s far shores her kindling flight confine, 
A goddess, and immortal as divine. 
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A percent heed thy slaves enjoin to pay, 

And well observe each Jove-appointed day. 1060 
The thirticth of the moon inspect with care 

Each monthly task, and every ration share 

To every slave: and choose the hour that draws 

Th’ assembled people to the pleaded cause. 
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And labour-patient mule; and now command 1105 
Thy sharp-tooth’d dog, with smoothly flattering hand. 

The fourth and twenty-fourth no grief should prey 
Within thy breast, for holy either day. 

Fourth of the moon lead home thy blooming bride, 

And be the fittest auguries descried. 1110 

Beware the fifth, with horror fraught and woe: 

Tis said the Furies walk.their round below, 
Avenging the dread oath ; whose awful birth 
From Discord rose, to scourge the perjur’d earth. 

On the smooth thrashing-floor the seventeenth morn 
Observant throw the sheaves of sacred corn: 1116 
For chamber-furniture the timber hew, 

And blocks for ships with shaping axe subdue. 

The fourth upon the stocks thy vessel lay, 

Soon with light keel to skim the watery way. 1120 

The nineteenth mark among the better days, 

When past the fervour of the noontide blaze. 

Harmless the ninth: ’tis good to plant the earth, 

And fortunate each male and female birth. , 

The twenty-ninth to broach the cask is best ; 1125 
The prudent secret is to few confest. 

Then yoke thy steers ; thy mules in harness bind, 

And coursers, hoof’d with fleetness of the wind : 

Let the swift ship with numerous banks of oars 

Be launch’d this day along the sandy shores. 1180 
Yet few this day entirely faithful deem ; 

Draw on the fourth thy wine’s well-flavour’d stream ; 
Holy the fourteenth day beyond the rest ; 

The twenty-fourth o’er all at morning best ; 

- Few know the secret truth : and worst the ‘day 1135 
When past the fervour of the noontide ray. 

These are the days of which the careful heed 
Each human enterprise will favouring speed : 

Others there are, which intermediate fall, ͵ 
Mark’d with no auspice, and unomen’d all: * 1140 
And these will some and those will others praise, 

But few are vers'd in mysteries of days. 

Now as a stepmother the day we find 

Severe, and now as is a mother kind. 
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Oh fortunate the man ! oh blest is he, 1145 
Who, skill’d in these, fulfils his ministry :— 
He to whose note the auguries are given, 
No rite transgress’d, and void of blame to heaven. 
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And wise physicians, taught by him, delay 
The stroke of fate, and turn disease away. 

But we. to Nomius, heavenly shepherd, cry, 
Since he, for young Admetus, left the sky ; 70 
When burning with desire, he deign’d to feed 
A mortal’s coursers on Amphrysus’ mead. 

His herds increas’d, and overspread the ground, 

Kids leapt, and sportive lambkins frisk’d around, 
Where’er Apollo bent his favouring eyes, 75 
The flocks with milk abounded, grew in size, 

And pregnant ewes, that brought one lamb before, 

Now dropt a double offspring on the shore. 

Ere towns are built, or new foundations laid, 

We still invoke the great Apollo’s aid, 80 
_And oracles explore; for with delight 

He views new cities rising on the sight; 

And Phebus’ self the deep foundations lays. 

The god, but four years old, in former days, 

First rais’d a structure on th’ Ortygian ground 85 
Close by the lake that ever circles round ; 

When young Diana, skill’d in hunting, laid 

Unnumber’d goats, on Cynthus’ mountain, dead : 

The careful goddess brought their heads away, 

And gave them to the glorious god of day; 90 
He broke the horns, and rais’d with artful toil 

A wondrous altar from the sylvan spoil, 

Plac’d rows on rows, in order still dispos’d, 

Which he with circling walls'of horn enclos’d ; 

And from this model, just in every part, 95 
Apollo taught mankind the builder’s art. 

Besides Apollo show’d my native place 

To Battus, and the fam’d Therean race, - 

A crow propitious sent, that flew before, 

And led the wanderers to the Libyan shore. 100 
Apollo, marking from unclouded skies, 

Beheld Cyrené’s lofty towers arise, 

And faithful swore, that Egypt’s king should gain 

The new-built city and the fertile plain. 

To tuneful Phoebus, sacred god of song, 105 
In various nations, various names belong ; 
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In dear remembrance of the ravish’d dame, 
That crown’d his love, and gave the city’s name. 
Nor were her sons ungrateful, but bestow’d 
Superior honours on their guardian god. 

Now Io! Io Pan! rings around 
As first from Delphi rose the sacred sound, 
When Pheebus swift, descending deign’d to show 
His heavenly skill to draw the golden bow. 
For when no mortal weapons could repel 
Enormous Python horrible and fell, 
From his bright bow incessant arrows flew, 
And, as he rose, the hissing serpent ‘slew. 
Whilst Io! Io Pezan! numbers cry, 
Haste launch thy darts, for surely from the sky 
Thou cam’st the great preserver of mankind, 
As thy fair mother at thy birth design’d. 

An equal foe, pale Envy, late drew near, 
And thus suggested in Apollo’s ear ; 
I hate the bard who pours not forth his song 
In swelling numbers, loud, sublime, and strong ; 
No lofty lay should in low murmurs glide, 
But wild as waves, and sounding as the tide. 
Fierce with his foot indignant Phoebus spurn’d 
Th’ invidious monster, and in wrath return’d. 


Wide rolls Euphrates’ wave, but soil’d with mud, 


And dust and slime pollute the swelling flood : 

For Ceres still the fair Melisse bring 

The purest water from the smallest spring, 

That softly murmuring creeps along the plain, ° 

And falls with gentle cadence to the main. 
Propitious Pheebus! thus thy power extend,. 

And soon shall Envy to the shades descend. 
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THouGH great Apollo claim the poet’s lyre, 
Yet cold neglect may tempt Diana’s ire. 

Come, virgin-goddess, and inspire my song, 
To you the chace, the sylvan dance belong, 
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zreater gifts beside: from this blest hour 
thirty towns invoke Diana’s power, 
shirty towns, (for such high Jove’s decree, ) 
rt by walls, shall pay their vows to thee : 
public ways Diana shall preside, 

every port where ships in safety ride. 
thall these towns alone your power obey, 
rou with other gods divide the sway 
stant isles amid the watery main, 

cities on the continental plain, 

Ὁ mighty nations shall adore your name, 
groves and altars your protection claim. 


e Thunderer spoke, and gave th’ almighty nod, 


seals his will, and binds th’ immortal god. 
‘antime the joyful goddess wings her flight 
reta’s isle with snowy mountains bright ; 

ce from Dictynna’s hills and bending wood: . 
eeks the caverns of the rolling flood, 

at her call th’ attendant virgins come, 

ine years old, and yet in infant bloom. 

joy Ceratus views the smiling choir, 

hoary Tethys feels reviving fire, 

1 her bright offspring o’er th’ enamel’d green 
with light footsteps and surround their queen. 
hence to Melegunis’ isle in haste 

r Lipara) the sylvan goddess pass’d, 

1ymphs attending, and with wondering eyes 
the brown Cyclops of enormous size, 

in their darksome dwelling under ground, 
‘ulcan’s mighty anvil turning round 

iss of metal hissing from the flame: 

ea-god urges, and for him they frame 
mdrous vase, the liquor to contain 

fills his coursers on the stormy main. 

ith horror chill’d, the timorous virgins eye 
2ondous giants rear their heads on high, 
cloud-capt Ossa rising o’er the field ; 

sye, that blaz’d like some refulgent shield, 

ι each stern forehead glar’d pernicious fire. 
ist they gaze, when now the monsters dire 
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Bat friends and brothers, wives and sisters, join 
The feast in concord and in love divine. 

ΟἹ grant your bard, and the distinguish’d few, 
His chosen friends, these happy climes to view : 
So shall Apollo’s love, Diana’s praise, 

And fair Latona’s nuptials grace my lays ; 
And when my soul inspiring transport feels, 
Your arms, your labours, and the fervid wheels 
Of your swift car, that flames along the sky 
To yonder courts of thundering Jove on high. 
Your coming Acacesian Hermes waits, 

And great Apollo stands before the gates, 

To lift from off the car the sylvan prey, 
While Hermes joyful bears your arms away. 
Nor Pheebus e’er his helping hand denies ; 
But when Alcides scal’d the lofty skies, 

This task to him was by the gods decreed, 

So from his ancient labours scarcely freed, 
Before th’ eternal doors the hero stands, 


Expects the prey, and waits your dread commands. 


In laughmg crowds the joyeus gods appear, 
But chief th’ imperious step-dame’s voice you hear 
Loud o’er the rest, to see Tirynthius pull 
Th’ unwieldy weight of some enormous bull. 
That with his hinder foot impatient spurns 
The labouring god, as from the car he turns. 
The brawny hero, though with toil opprest, 
Approach’d the nymph, and quaintly thus addrest : 
Strike sure the savage beast, and man to thee 
Will give the name before bestow’d on me, 
The great Deliverer ; let the timid hare 
And bearded goat to native hills repair, 
And there securely range. What ills proceed 
From hares or goats that on the mountains feed ? 
Wild boars and trampling bulls oft render vain 
_ The peasant’s toil, and waste the ripening grain ; 
Aim there your darts, and let the monsters feel 
The mortal wound, and the sharp-pointed steel. 

He spoke, renew’d his toil, and heav’d away 
With secret gladness the reluctant prey. 
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Beneath the Phrygian oak his bones were burn’d, 
And his immortal part to heaven return’d, 
Yet still tormented with fierce hunger’s rage, 
As when Theiodamas he durst engage. 
Amnisian virgins from the car unbind 250 
The sacred deer, and dress each panting hind ; : 
Ambrosial herbage by their hands is given =~ 
From meadows sacred to the queen of heaven, 
Where Jove’s immortal coursers feed. They bring 
Refreshing water from a heavenly spring 255 
In golden cisterns of ethereal mould, 
The draught more grateful from a vase of gold. 
But you, fair nymph, call’d by the powers above, 
Ascend the mansions of imperial Jove; ἭἝὑ 
The gods rose graceful, when the virgin queen, 260 
With beauteous aspect and with look serene, 
By Phcebus’ side assum’d her silver throne, 
Next him in power, and next in glory shone. 

But when, with sportive limbs, the nymphs are seen 
᾿ Τὸ dance in mazy circles round their queen, 2 
Near the cool fountains whence Inopus rose, 
Broad as the Nile, and like the Nile o’erflows ; 
Or when to Pitane or Limnz’s meads, 
Or Ale’s flowery field, the goddess leads 
The choir, from Taurus black with human blood, 270 
And turns disgustful from the Scythian brood. 
That day my heifers to the stall retire, 
Nor tarn the green sward for another’s hire ; 
Though nine years old, and in Tymphea born, 
Their limbs though sturdy, and though strong of horn 210 
To drag the plough, and cleave the mellow soil,— 
Yet would their necks, o’erlabour’d, bend with toil, 
When Sol himself leans downward from the sky, 
Beholds the virgins with enraptur’d eye, 
Detains his chariot, whence new glories pour, 280 
Prolongs the day, and stops the flying hour. 

What city, mountain, or what sacred isle, 
What harbour, boasts your most auspicious smile ? 
And of th’ attendant nymphs, that sportful rove 
Along the hills, who most enjoys’ your love, 
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Idess tell: If you inspire their praise, 

ring nations will attend my lays. 

ur favour Perga, green Doliche boasts, 

ettus’ mountains, and Euripus’ coasts ; 

Britomartis, from Gertynas’ grove, 

| the nymphs enjoys distinguish’d love: 

Britomartis (skill’d to wing the dart, 

pierce with certain wound the distant hart) 

rial Minos chas’d with wild desire 

Cretan hills, and made the nymph retire 

me far distant oak’s extended shade, 

eltering grove, or marsh’s watery bed. . 

months the king pursued, with furious haste, 

-ocks abrupt, and precipices vast, 

mce gave back, but when the blooming maid 

just within his power, and none gave aid, 

‘rasp eluding, from the impending steep 

long she plung’d amid the swelling deep. 

riendly fishers on the main display’d 

‘nets wide-stretching to receive the maid, 

thus preserv’d her from a watery death, 

1 out with toil, and panting still for breath. 

in succeeding times Cydonians hence 

nna call’d the nymph ; the mountain, whence 

2apt into the sea, bear Dicté’s name, ' 

Ὁ annual rites record the virgin’s fame. 

iat blest day, fair nymph, is wove for thee 

‘land from the pine or mastich tree ; 

nyrtle-branch untouch’d, that durst assail 

lying maid, and rent her snowy veil, 

nence the man must bear the virgin’s frown, 

shall her altars with fresh myrtles crown. 

2 name Dictynna, too, the Cretans gave 

1 her who fearless plung’d beneath the wave) 

1u, fair Upis, from whose sacred brows 

endent glory with mild lustre flows ; 

1 your breast the nymph Cyrené shares 

[18] place, and equal favour bears, 

10m in days of old your hands convey’d 

yeauteous hounds, with which the warlike maid 
2c 2 
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When sudden frenzy seiz’d the madd’ning brains 

Of Preetus’ daughters on th’ Achaian plains ; 
While o’er th’ inhospitable hills they roam, 
You sought the maids, and safe conducted home: 

᾿ Of this two sacred fanes preserve the fame, 370 
* Qne to Coresia from the virgin’s name; 

To Hemeresia one in Loussa’s shades, 

Mild Hemeresia cur’d the furious maids. 
Fierce Amazonian dames to battle bred, 
Along th’ Ephesian plains by Hippo led, . 875 
With pious hands a golden statue bore 

Of you, bright Upis, to the sacred shore, 
Plac’d where a beech-tree’s ample shade invites 

The warlike band to join ‘the holy rites. 
Around the tree they clash their maiden shields, 380 
With sounding strokes that echo through the fields ; 

Swift o’er the shores in wider circles spring, 
Join hand in hand to form a mazy ring, 
And beat, with measur’d steps, the trembling ground | 
Responsive to the shrill pipe’s piercing sound ; 385 
The bones of deer yet uninspir’d and mute, 
From which Minerva form’d a softer flute. ° 
Discordant notes to lofty Sardis fly, 
And Berecynthus’ distant hills reply ; 

Hoarse-rattling quivers o’er their shoulders rung, 390 
While from the ground with bounding feet they sprung. 
And after-ages saw, with glad surprise, 
A wondrous fabric round the statue rise, 
More rich, more beautiful, than Phoebus boasts, 
With all his glory, on the Delphic coasts: 395 
Nor yet Aurora’s morning beams have shone 

On such a temple, or so fair a throne. 
But soon fierce Lygdamis descending down, 

With impious threats to burn th’ Ephesian town, 
In numbers like the sand an host prepares 400 
Of strong Cimmerians, fed with milk of mares : 

The bands unblest their sudden march began 

From frozen plains, where lowing Io ran. 

Ah! wretched monarch, fated now no more 

To lead your legions to the northern shore ; 405 
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Who drove their chariots o’er Cayéster’s mead 
Shall ne’er in Scythian .climes their coursers feed : 
For bright Diana guards the sacred towers, 
And on th’ approaching foe destruction pours. 
Hail! great Munychia; for th’ Athenian bay 410 
And Pherz’s fertile shores confess your sway ; 
Hail! bright Pherza; and let none presume 
Τ᾽ offend Diana, lest th’ avenging doom 
-Fall heavy on their heads, which Oeneus mourn’d, 
When, unsuccessful, from the field he turn’d 415 
For vows unpaid. Like her let none pretend 
To dart the javelin or the bow to bend ; 
For when Atrides durst her grove profane, 
No vulgar death remov’d the fatal stain. 
Let none, with eyes of love, the nymph behold, 420 
Lest, like fond Otus and Orion bold, 
They sink beneath her darts; let none decline 
The solemn dance, or slight the power divine: 
E’en favour’d Hippo feels her vengeful ire. 
If from th’ unfinish’d rites she dares retire. 425: 
Hail! virgin queen, accept my humble praise ; 
And smile propitious on your poet’s lays. 
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On when, my soul, wilt thou resound the praise 

‘Of Delos, nurse to Pheebus’ infant-days, 

Or of the Cyclades? Most sacred these 

Of isles that rise amid surrounding seas ; 

And fame and hymns divine to them belong: 5 
But Delos chief demands the Muse’s song. 

For there the god who leads the vocal train 
Was swath’d around ; and on the Delian plain 

His infant-limbs were wash’d: the sacred lay 
Triumphant rose to hail the god of day. 10 
As who forgets, Pimplea the divine, 

Is soon forsaken by the tuneful Nine; 
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Thus on the bard, neglecting Cynthus’ shores, 
Avenging Pheebus all his fury pours: 
To Delos then let votive lays belong, 15 
And Cynthian Phcebus will approve my song. 
Though beat by billows, and though vex’d with storms, 
The sacred isle its deep foundations forms 
Unshook by winds, uninjur’d by the deep. | 
High o’er the waves appears the Cynthian steep ; 20 
And from the flood the sea-mew bends his course 
O’er cliffs impervious to the swiftest horse: 
Around the rocks th’ Icarian surges roar, 
Collect new foam, and whiten all the shore . 
Beneath the lonely caves, and breezy plain, 25 
Where fishers dwelt of old above the main. 
No wonder Delos, first in rank, is plac’d 
Amid the sister isles on ocean’s breast ; 
For when the sea-gods o’er the liquid plains 
Seek these dark cells, where hoary Tethys reigns, 30 
Majestic Delos leads beneath the deeps 
The watery train; close following Cyrnus keeps 
Her steady course; Eubcea floats along, 
And fair Sardinia glides amid the throng. 
Last, o’er the main, see flowery Cyprus move, 35 
That from the waves receiv’d the queen of love; 
And in return the nymph, with favouring smile, 
Blest the bright shores, and guards the sacred isle. 
Though towers in these and lofty bulwarks ‘stand, 
Apollo still defends the Delian land, 40 
A stronger fortress, and a surer trust : . 
Strymonian Boreas levels with the dust 
The work of human hands; but Delos’ god 
Stands unremov’d, and guards his lov’d abode, 
Hail ! favour’d isle, where walls nor towers arise, 45 
A stronger power defends you from the skies. 
O sacred Cynthus, much in song renown’d, 
What theme delights? what shall the Muse resound 
To thee most pleasing ? Wilt thou bend thine ear 
The mighty sea-god’s glorious acts to hear ? 50 
With those dread weapons, which the Telchins form, 
He shook the mountains, like a bursting storm, 
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thief pursued Latona ; well she knew ° 
from Latona’s bed would rise to view 

brightest power in heaven, and dearer far 

1undering Jove than the stern god of war. 

| the skies th’ observing goddess sat, 

brooded dire revenge, and furious hate 
terable; watch’d the painful hour , 

bour, and detain’d the struggling power: 
sent two faithful messengers on earth 

aard the shores and wait th’ approaching birth. 
it in immortal arms stern Mars appears 
{zmus’ hills; o’er their proud summits rears 


owering head, and from the mountain’s height 


1 o'er the continent directs his sight: 
mmortal steeds meanwhile stood far behind 
ven recesses of the northern wind. 

Iris fierce descends on Mima’s brows, 
o’er the scatter’d isles observing throws 
sareful eyes ; with inauspicious threats 
unces vengeance on the pitying states, 
re bright Latona turns distress’d with grief ; 
yars access, and still denies relief. 
fore the dreadful voice Arcadia fled, 
high Parthenius bow’d his rocky head 
' Auge’s sacred hill) ; Phenzus bends 
iged steps, and close behind attends ; 
all the climes of Pelops’ isle that lie 
g the northern isthmus swiftly fly, 

Argos and Atgiale: but there 
ntrance is denied by Juno's care, 
hom the realms of Inachus belong. 
a frighted holds her course along 
syelf-same path ; and Dirce swift succeeds, 
Strophie, watering green Bootia’s meads, 
1 whose hands their sire _Ismenus hung,’ 
lack with mossy stones he rolfd along. 
sore disabled by the lightning’s blast, 

moves Asopus, with inactive haste ; 
1ative Dryads, pale with sacred awe, 
; from the dance their trembling feet withdraw, 
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And shriek and sigh, when oaks coéval bend 
Their green heads, and from Helicon descend. 
Ye favouring Powers, immortal Muses, say, 
Do nymphs with oaks exist, with oaks decay ? 
The nymphs rejoice, when oaks, refresh’d with dew, 
‘Put forth their leaves, and spread their arms anew ; 
The nymphs lament, when winter, black with storms, 
Sweeps off tle leaves, and the green boughs deforms. 

Apollo heard, aud from his mother’s womb . 
Furious denounc’d th’ unalterable doom 
On Thebe’s guilty realms, unhappy state ! 
Why thus provoke thy swift-approaching fate ? 
Why tempt the god unwilling, to declare 
The woes ungrateful Thebes is doom’d to bear ? 
For though no priestess on the tripod feels 
Inspiring power, nor thence our will reveals; 
Nor yet, by darts divine, has Python bled, 
Slow moving on from Plistus’ oozy bed, 
Hideous and huge he rears his shaggy chest, 
Black with infernal hairs, (tremendous pest !) 
Ascends Parnassus’ hill, and dreadful throws 
Nine sable volumes round his hoary brows. 
Yet hear thy doom; more awful the decree 
Than e’er the laurel shall pronounce by me: 
Fly hence ; but fate pursues: my burning darts 
Shall soon be quench’d in blood of Theban hearts. 
Since thou retain’st the guilty race that sprung 
From that vile woman with blasphemous tongue ; 
Apollo’s hallow’d birth shall never crown 
Cithzron’s hill, nor Thebz’s impious town. 
The god is good, and only will bestow 
Distinguish’d blessings on good men below. 

So spake the power unseen: Latona mourn’d, 
And to th’ Achaian states again return’d. ᾿ 
But these against her tender suit combine, 
Nor grant admission to the Power divine ; 
Not ev’n high Helice, whose blooming charms 
Won mighty Neptune to her tender arms; 
Nor humble Bura, rising near the flood, 
Where great Dexamenus his oxen stood 
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In lofty stalls. Latona turns with sighs 

To bleak Thessalia’s realms and colder skies. 
But there Larissa flies th’ approaching god, 
Anaurus’ waves, and all the rocks that nod 

On Pelion’s brows; nor Peneus dares abide, 
But rolls through Tempe’s vale a swifter tide. 
And thou, fierce Juno, still with rage possest,. 
Remain’st unmov’d ; no pity touch’d thy breast, 


When thus the goddess mourn’d with plaintive sighs, 
With outstretch’d arms, apd with heart-rending cries. 


Ye daughters of Thessalian floods, entreat 
Your aged sire, low bending at his feet, 
To stop the mighty wave; O grasp with care 
His hoary beard, and urge him to prepare 
His water to receive th’ immortal son 


Of thundering Jove. Ah! why should Peneus run 
More swift than wintry winds? Thy flight is vain ; 


Nor canst thou here a glorious prize obtain, 

As in th’ equestrian strife. O father, say, 

Have thy swift streams thus ever roll’d away ? 

Or does Latona’s pangs increase thy speed 

To fly from her distress? In time of need, 

Alas! he hears me not. Where shall I turn? 

And where, unhappy! shall thy son be born ? 

My strength decays; to Pelion I’ll repair, ' 

The bridal bed of Philyre the fair. 

Stay, Pelion, stdy. A goddess asks no more 

Than to the lioness-yau gave before ; 

_ Oft on thy cliffs she bears her savage young 

With dreadful yells, and with fierce anguish stung. 
Sad Peneus wept, and answer’d thus with sighs: 

A mightier god, Necessity, denies 

Thy prayer, O Power distress’d, else soon should I 

Relieve thy woes, with thy request comply, 

And grant the boon to other births I gave, 

That oft were wash’d in my refreshing wave. 

The queen of heaven on Peneus bends her eyes, 

And utters furious threats amid the skies ; 

Lo! from yon hill a champion fierce and dread 

Frowns stern destruction on my wretched éead ; 
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For Iris dreadful stands in open sight, 


And pours her threats from Mima’s lofty height: 


Before her wrath the crowding islands fied, 
And sought the nearest river’s friendly bed. 
Latona turns to Merops’ ancient seat, 
The Coan isle, Chalciope’s retreat ; 
But Pheebus stops her course, and thus relates, 
With awful voice, th’ irrevocable fates. 

O goddess, I nor envy nor disdain 
These flowery shores, and yonder fertile plain, 
But here thou bear’st me not; Apollo sees 
A future god appear by Fate's decrees, 
The mightiest prince of Soter’s royal race, 
To rule this favour'd isle, his native place. 
To him the willing world shall tribute bring ; 
Green isles and inland states obey the king, 
And bow before him in succeeding times; 
His power extending from yon eastern climes, 
To distant shores, where Sol descending leads 

neath the western waves his wearied steeds. 
From Macedonia comes the man divine, 
And in the son the father’s virtues shine. 
The glorious prince shall be my future care, 
_ And I the great companion of his war, 
When o’er the Celtic shores, with wild alarms, 
Gigantic nations clash barbarian arms. 
The last of Titan’s sons, a furious throng ! 
From th’ utmost West shall swiftly pour along, 
And, rushing dreadful, Grecian plains o’erflow, 
Thick as the driving rain or falling snow ; 
Or numerous as yon silver lamps of night, 
That fill their urns with Jove’s ethereal light. 
From Locrian forts and undefended towns, 
From Delphic mountains, and Crissean downs, 
From all the midland cities far around, 
Deep groans shall issue; when along the ground 
Wide-wasting flames devour the ripening grain, 
And all the labours of th’ adjoining swain. 
Nor these shall hear alone the fierce alarms 
Of hostile armies, sheath’d in shining arms 
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Around my temple; but with terror view 
Th’ impetuous Gauls their impious course pursue, 
With bloody falchions, belts, and bucklers stain 
My holy tripods, and my cave profane, 
For which fierce war shall rage, at my command, 
And wreak my vengeance on th’ unhallow’d band. 
Of conquer’d armour, half shall deck my shrine, 
- And half, the prize of valour, shall be thine, 300 
Illustrious prince! when midst attacks and fire, 
On Nilus’ banks the vanquish’d hosts expire. | 
Thus fate foretells the glory thou shalt gain, 
O Philadelphus! in thy wondrous reign, 
For which, immortal King, thou still shalt pay 805 
Unceasing honours to the god of day ; | 
And future ages to the stars shall raise 
Apollo’s name, and Philadelphus’ praise, 
Both yet unborn; thy power, O mother, join, 
Fulfil the Fates, and aid my great design. 810 
An isle there is yet unconfin’d and free, 
With feet unfix’d amid the rolling sea, 
To mariners well known ; it wanders wide, 
Now here, now there, before the driving tide, 
And yields, and shakes, like pliant Asphodel, 315 
As east or western winds the floods impel : 
There shall thy labours end. The sacred earth 
Will grant relief, and aid my glorious birth. 
As Pheebus spoke, th’ obedient isles gave way, 
Forsook the shores, and floated o’er the sea, $20 
Returning to their seats. Not long before 
Th’ Asterian isle had left Eubcea’s shore, 
And, at the voice divine, came slowly down, 
To view the Cyclades of great renown, 
Encumber’d oft by dank sea-weeds, that sprung 825 
From rough Gerzstus, and around her hung. 
Full in the midst she stood; beheld with grief 
Latona’s dreadful pangs, and no relief. 
At her command a fiery torrent roar’d 
Around the shores, the crackling weeds devour’d, 330 
Prepar’d the sacred isle, and clear’d the skies ; 
While thus imperial Juno she defies. 
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scharge thy vengeance on Asteria’s head ; 
frowns I reck not, nor thy threatenings dread ; 
» goddess, come ; my favouring shores ascend: 3835 | 
ieard, obey’d, and there her wanderings end, 

2ep Inopus (whose dark fountains boil 

most impetuous, when th’ o’erflowing Nile 

ι AXthiopia’s rocks descends amain, 

spreads a sudden deluge o’er the plain) ‘340 
she reclin’d, the crowded zone unbound, 

dropt her fainting limbs along the ground. 

ost a shading palm her shoulders rest ; 

racking pangs distend her labouring breast, ; 
body bath’d in sweat, with deepening groans, 345 
painful sobbings, thus she pour’d her moans. 

hy, why, my son, dost thou with anguish fill 

ortur’d heart with pangs increasing still ? 

hee, for thee I sought the watery plain ; 

hee this isle receiv’d me from the main: 350 
thou no pity for heart-rending throes? 

"ing to light, and ease thy mother’s woes !” 

it Iris mounts, all trembling to reveal 

fatal news she could no more conceal ; 

‘rathful Juno told the tale with tears, 355 
_ broken accents and uneasy fears. 

stic Juno, spouse of thundering Jove, 

t Queen of heaven, and mightiest power above ; 
faithful Iris, all the gods are thine, 

jread the wrath of other hands divine ; 360 
yne presumptuous isle resists thy power, 

aids Latona in the dangerous hour. 

ι her approach the rest abhorrent turn’d, 

lurst receive her when thy fury burn’d. 

rile Asteria, whom the surges sweep 365 
nd the shores, invited from the deep 

hated foe. Her crimes I thus make known; 

till, blest goddess, be thy favour shown 

edient powers, that from these fields of air 

. o’er the world, and thy dread mandates bear. 3870 
e said, and hasty sunk beneath the throne, 
bright with radiant gold resplendent shone : 
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As at Diana’s feet a favourite hound 

In silence listens to the distant sound - 

Of passing game; and though soft slumbers creep 
O’er his keen senses, only seems to sleep, 
Impatient waits the whispers of her voice, 
Erects his ears, and starts at every noise, 

So sat Thaumantia, fill’d with deep regret, 

Nor left her place beneath the sacred seat; 

And ev’n when sleep, on downy pinions, came 
To shed soft dews o’er all her wearied frame, 
On Juno’s throne her beauteous head reclin’d, 
And scarcely slumbering wak’d with every ὯΝ 
Nor loos’d the winged sandals, nor unbrac’d 


The circling zone that bound her tender waist ; | 


Lest some unthought of message, given in haste, 

Might claim her speed. But other cares engage 

Th’ imperial Queen, and thus she vents her rage. 
Ye secret paramours, that bring disgrace 

On faithless Jove! bear your detested race 

For ever thus, on barren rocks reclin’d, 

More wretched than the worst of humankind ; 


. Or like th’ unwieldy whale in watery caves ; 


Or spawn your brood amid the whelming waves. 
But this contents; nor let Asteria dread 

My sudden wrath on her offending' head ; 

For these unfertile shores can only show 

Poor entertainment to my hated foe, 

Her pangs to soften, and her grief t’ assuage. 
Asteria’s virtue has disarm’d my rage ; 

She sought the seas to shun th’ embrace of Jove, 
Refus’d my bed, and hence enjoys my love. 
Scarce had she spoke when Phobus’ tuneful swans, 
From rich Pactolus, and Meonia’s plains, 

Seven times, on snowy pinions, circle round 

The Delian shores, and skim along the ground: 
The vocal birds, the favourites of the Nine, 

In strains melodious hail the birth divine. 

Oft as they carol on resounding wings, 

To soothe Latona’s pangs, as many strings 
Apollo fitted to the warbling lyre, 

In after-times; but cre the sacred choir 
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‘cling swans another concert sung 
sIting notes, the power immortal sprung 415 
orious birth.: The Delian nymphs around 
from the flood, in strains divine resound — 
8. Β praise ; triumphant songs aspire, ' 
the rejoicing ther seems on fire. 

sooth’d his angry queen; shedropt her scorn, 420 
felt the gen’ral joy when Sol was born. 
en, happy Delos! thy foundations chang’d 
Iden columns, in bright order rang’d ; 
iat blest day thy circling lake became 
{uid gold, and seem’d a moving flame: 425 
siden branches golden olives roll’d, 
deep Inopus flow’d in waves of gold. 

lifting from the shining soil you prest, 

arms encircling, to your snowy breast _ 
1ew-born god, and thus with pleasure spoke: 430 
66, proud earth, unnumber’d altars smoke ; 
166 fair cities, mighty states are seen ; 
shores are fertile, and thy fields are green: 
‘hronging islands countless numbers yield, 
3t I lie waste with all my plains untill’d. 435 
ince Apollo deigns to take my name, 
power will bless, and grant me greater fame 
_all the world receives from gods beside : 

than from Neptune the Cenchrean tide ; . 
than Cyllene’s hill, or Creta’s plains, 440 
| Hermes one, and one from Jove obtains. 
‘heebus lov’d, my station here I’ll keep, 

float no more amid the stormy deep. 

saying, she display’d her sacred breast, 
‘h, with his lips, the smiling infant prest, 445 
suck’d ambrosial juice; from whence the name 
le most holy consecrates thy fame, 
‘rious nurse ! and hence thou ne’er shalt feel 
force of stern Belona’s vengeful steel ; . 
aere shall Pluto spread his dark domain, 450 
Mars impetuous thunder o’er thy plain. 
‘ithes and first-fruits each revolving year, 
1 distant climes shall on thy shores appear, 
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By Theseus rais’d; when with, :he sons of Greece 
From Cretan plains he gain’d the jyhoreg.in peace ; 
Return’d in triumph o’er the print sofn 

From fell Pasiphaés monstrous offspring slain ; 

For Venus guided through the maze beneath, 

The winding labyrinth, and the den of death. 
Hence, beauteous queen, he led the choir around 
Thy sacred altars, to the solemn sound 

Of melting lyres; and here the Athenians sent, 

In grateful memory of this fam’d event, 

The shrouds and tackling to the god of day, 

That still remain, nor shall with time decay. 

And since, Asteria, thy bright shores are crown’d 
With smoking altars, and with hymns resound, 
What mariners, when swift-wing’d vessels keep 
Their course by thee, along th’ A‘gean deep, 

But here shall stop, and furl their swelling sails, 
Though bent on speed, and borne by driving gales ἢ 
Nor shall return, till, circling o’er the ground, 

They shape the maze, and the struck altar sound 
With mystic blows, nor till, at thy command, 

With arms averted, as the rites demand, 

They bite the sacred olive. Thus the god, 

O nymph of Delos, in thy bright abode, 

Was entertain’d; and thus Apollo spent 

His infant years in mirth and sweet content. 

Hail, fair Asteria! girt with isles around, 
Like Vegta station’d, and for peace renown’d ; 
Hail, Pibebus! guardian of thy sacred shore ; 
And hail the goddess whom Latona bore! 
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ON THE BATHING OF PALLAS. 


Come forth, come forth, ye virgins, and prepare 
The bath for Pallas with assiduous care: 
The goddess comes ; from yon ethereal meads 
I hear the snorting of her fiery steeds. 
2D 2 
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ne forth, Minerva; from whose golden helm 
ightning glances on the unhallow’d realm : 
forth, Minerva; pleas’d with war’s alarms, 
younding courser, and the clang of arms. 
day, ye maids, the cleansing water bring, 
rom the river, but the crystal spring. 

day, ye maids, at Physadea fill 

razen urn, or Amymone’s rill: 

nachus from yon green mountain pours 
raters, bright with gold, and gay with flowers, 
1 the bath. VPelasgian ! fly from harms, 
unpermitted, view Minerva’s charms ; 

from your blind-struck eyes, she snatch away 
owers of Argos, and the golden day. 

forth, Minerva; while to nymphs I sing: 

8 renown’d, and strike the vocal string. 

tend, ye maids.—A nymph of Thebe’s town, 
ias’ mother, from Minerva won 

aguished love. The sacred pair were join’d 
endship sweet, the union of the mind. 

when the power to Thespis urg’d her steedg, 
‘aliartus, o’er Boeotia’s meads, 

oronea, by Curalius’ flood, 

Ὁ, near 8 breathing grove, her altar stood ; 
in the car the nymph attending rode. 

lance, nor social converse pleas’d the god, 

is her dear Chariclo led the way: 

ihe,. with many tears, must shortly pay 
Jallas’ love, and woes attend behind. 

θη the pair their shining veils unbind 

ithe their limbs in Hippocrene’s rills 

; softly flow from Heliconian hills) 

id-day, when no breath was heard around, 
rom the mountain came the stillest sound ; 
id-day bathing, when the sun was bright, 
silence reign’d, as at the naon of night ; 

irst soft down just rising on his face, 

ias then with hounds approach’d the place, 
sench his thirst in the refreshing streams, 
undesign’d beheld their naked limbs: 
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t hecatombs would fair Cadmeis burn? 125 
more would wretched Aristeeus mourn 
ter-times, when young Actzon dies ; 
d he return with only loss of eyes. 
hough Diana’s favourite in the chace, 

skill’d, with her, to hunt a savage race, 130 
when the youth, unwilling, tempts her wrath, 
undesign’d beholds her in her bath, 

chace nor sports avail: she gives the word, 

his fierce dogs devour their former lord. _ 
ugh lonesome woods the mother then shall rove, 135 
cting his white bones from every grove, 

call thee blest, and not ‘like her undone, 

from the hills receives thy sightless son. 

| weep no more, O most belov’d of friends ; 

Ὃ more glorious on that son attends, 'ἅἍ 140 
reat Minerva, from this happy hour, : 
yreast irradiates with prophetic power, 

ies his mind, and grants him greater praise, 

ι eer shall crown the seers of future days. 

ie shall mark the wandering birds that fly 145 
ght, to left, along th’ ethereal sky, 

read their motions, as they swiftly spring, 

rve the flight of each unprosperous wing, 

utter sacred truths, in after-times, 

admus, Thebes, and fam’d Beotia’s climes. 150 
7stic staff shall guide his steps, and he 

life and honour’d age obtains from me. 

when he dies, from him alone shall flow 

hetic truths in dismal realms below ; 

e, still-inspir’d, he walks among the dead, 155 
Pluto’s self reveres the mighty shade. 

e spoke, and bow’d her beauteous head, that still 

rms her vows; for by Jove’s awful will, 

| his daughters, goddesses in heaven, 

honour only was to Pallas given ; 160 
she, with him, might equal glory gain. 

\other bore her with a mother’s pain, _ 

ier great father’s head; and hence the god 

vives, like him, th’ irrevocable nod. 
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Three times she press’d the centre of that isle, 

Where Enna’s flowery fields with beauty smile. 

Three times, by dark Challichorus, she sat, 

And call’d the yawning gulf to mourn her fate: 

There, faint with hunger, laid her wearied limbs, 

Nor eat, nor drank, nor bath’d in cooling streams. 
But cease, my Muse, in these unhallow’d strains, 

To sing of Ceres’ woes, and Ceres’ pains ; 

Far nobler to resound her sacred laws, 


That bless’d mankind, and gain’d their loud applause. 


Far nobler to declare how first she bound 
The sacred sheaves, and cut the corn around, 
How first the grain beneath the steer she laid, 
And taught Triptolemus the rural trade. 
Far nobler theme (that all his crime may shun) 
To paint the woes of Triopas’ proud son ; 
How meagre famine o’er his visage spread, 
When her fierce vengeance on his vitals fed. 

Not yet to Cnidia the Pelasgi came, 
But rais’d at Dotium to bright Ceres’ name 
A sacred wood, whose branches interwove 
So thick, an arrow scarce could pierce the grove. 
Here pines and elms luxuriant summits rear ; 
Here shone bright apples, there the verdant pear: 
A crystal fountain pour’d his streams around, 
And fed the trees, and water’d all. the ground. 
With wonder Ceres saw the rising wood, 
The spreading branches, and the silver flood, . 
_ Which, more than green Triopium, gain’d her love, 
Than fair Eleusis, or bright Enna’s grove. 
But when, incens’d, his better genius fled 
From Erysichton, rash designs invade 
His impious breast: he rush’d along the plain 
With twenty strong attendants in his train, 
. Of more than mortal size, and such their power, 
As could with ease o’erturn the strongest tower. 
With saws and axes arm’d they madly stood, 
And fore’d a passage through the sacred flood. 
A mighty poplar rais’d his head on high 
Far o'er r the rest, and seem’d to touch the sky © 
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Hence, hence, thou dog, and hasten to thy home; 
There: shape the trees, and roof the lofty dome : 
There shalt thou soon unceasing banquets join, 
And glut thy soul with feasts and sparkling wine. 

Her fatal words inflam’d his impious breast ; 
He rag’d with hunger like a mountain-beast : 
Voracious famine his shrunk entrails tore, 
Devouring still, and still desiring more. 

Unhappy wretch ! full twenty slaves of thine 
Must serve the feast,.and twelve prepare the wine ; 
Bright Ceres’ vengeance and stern Bacchus’ rage 
Consum’d the man who durst their power engage : 
For these combine against insulting foes, 

And fill their hearts with anguish and with woes. 
His pious parents still excuses found 

To keep their son from banquets given around. 
And when th’ Ormenides his presence call 

To Pallas’ games, by sacred Iton’s wall, 

Th’ impatient mother still their suit denied. 

The last revolving day she swift replied, 

To Cranon’s town he went, and there receives 

An annual tribute of a hundred beaves. 

Polyxo comes, the son and sire invites, 

To grace her young Actorion’s nuptial rites : 

But soon the mournful mother thus replies, 

With tears of sorrow streaming from her eyes: 

The royal Triopas will join thy feast ; 

But Erysichton lies with wounds opprest ; 
Nine days are past, since, with relentless tooth, 
A boar on Pindus gor’d the unhappy youth. 

What fond excuses mark’d her tender care ! 
Did one the banquet or the feast prepare ? 

My son is gone from home, the mother cries : 
Was he invited to the nuptial ties ? 

A discus struck him, from his steed he fell, 
Or numbers his white flocks in Othrys’ dale. 


Meanwhile the wretch, confin’d within the rooms, 


In never-ending feasts his time consumes, 
Which his insatiate maw devour’d as fast, 
As down his throat the nourishment he cast; 
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' Still at the feast his suppliant hands were spread, 

And still the wretch on sordid refuse fed. 
Immortal Ceres! for thine impious foe 

Ne’er let my breast with sacred friendship glow. 

Beneath my roof the wretch shall never prove 

A neighbour’s. kindness, or a neighbour’s love. 

Ye maids and matrons, thus with sacred song, 

Salute the pageant as it comes along. 

“Hail! Ceres, hail! by thee from fertile ground 

Swift springs the corn, and plenty flows around.” 

As four white coursers to thy hallow’d shrine 

The’ sacred basket bear ; 80, power divine,  _ 

Let Spring and Summer, rob’d in white, appear ; 

Let fruits in Autumn crown the golden year, 

That we may still the sprightly juice consume, 

To soothe our cares in Winter’s cheerless gloom. 

As we, with feet unshod, with hair unbound, 

In long procession tread the hallow’d ground ; 

May thus our lives in safety still be led, 

O shower thy blessings on each favour’d head ! 

‘As matrons bear the baskets fill’d with gold, 

Let boundless wealth in every house be. told. 

Far as the Prytaneum the power invites 

The women uninstructed in the rites; 

Then dames of sixty years (a sacred throng) 

Shall to the temple lead the pomp along. . 

Let those who for Lucina’s aid extend 

Imploring arms, and those in pain attend 

Far as their strength permits; to them shall come 

Abundant bliss, as if they reach’d the dome. 
Hail, sacred power! preserve this happy town 

In peace and safety, concord and renown: 

Let rich increase o’erspread the yellow plain ;: 

Feed flocks and herds, and fill the ripening grain: 

Let wreaths of olive still our brows adorn, 


And those who plough’d the field shall reap the corn. 


Propitious, hear my prayer, O Queen supreme, 
And bless thy poet with immortal fame. 
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on the widow’d bed you wept alone, 

10urn’d the brother in the husband gone. 
sorrow then my pensive queen opprest, 

pangs of absence tore her tender breast ! 

, lost in woe, no trace remain’d behind 

her virgin-mirth, and strength of mind. 

thou forgot the deed thy worth achiev’d, 

hich thy brows th’ imperial crown receiv’d ; 
‘ondrous deed, that plac’d thee far beyond 

ir compeers, and made a monarch fond ? 
.when for'wars he left your tender arms, 
words you spoke, with what endearing charms, 
reath’d your soft complaints in mournful sighs, 
vip d, with lifted hands, your streaming eyes. 
thou, fair nymph, lament by power divine, 

‘an absent lover only pine ? 

to the gods you vow'd with pious care 

‘ed offering, your immortal hair, 

blood of slaughter’d bulls, would heaven restore 
lord in triumph to his native shore ; 

1 he, returning soon with high renown, 
‘anquish’d Asia to th’ Egyptian crown : 

, fair lock, from orbs of radiance, now 

e new light to pay thy former vow. 

ear, O Queen, the sacred cath I swear, 

y bright head, and yet remaining hair, 

d unwilling this ethereal sphere ; 

vell I know what woes the perjur’d feel : 

yne can conquer unresisted steel. ; 
1ew'd the mightiest mountain to the ground 
Sol beholds in his diurnal round, 

eh Athos’ rocky sides a passage tore, 

first the Medes arriv’d at Phthia’s shore : 
winds and waves drove their swift ships along, 
hrough the new-made gulf impell’d the throng, 
ie withstood not steel’s all-conquering blow, 
could thy hairs against so dire a foe? 

hty Jove! may still thy wrath divine 
ierce destruction on their impious line, 

lug with hands accurst the hollow mine ; 
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Though fondly wedded to some lovely boy, 
Your virgin-choice, and partner of your joy, 110 
Forbear to taste the pleasures of a bride, 
Nor from the bosoms draw the veil aside, 
Till oils in alabaster ye prepare, 
And chastely pour on Berenice’s hair: 
But I th’ impure adulteress still confound, 115 
And dash th’ ungrateful offering to the ground. 
From her no rich libation I demand, 
And scorn the gift of each unhallow’d hand. 
But if the virtuous fair invoke my power, 
Unbounded bliss shall crown the nuptial hour ; 120 
To her shall concord from high heaven descend, 
And constant love her soft retreats attend. 
And when, bright Queen, on solemn feasts your eyes 
Shall hail Arsinoé radiant in the skies ; 
When she demands, bright opening on your view, 125 
The sacred rights to heavenly Venus due; 
If thy lov’d lock appear resplendent there, 
Let me with her an equal offering share. 
But why should these surrounding stars detain 
Thy golden hairs in this ethereal plain ? 130 
Oh could I join thy beauteous head once more, 
The sacred head on which I grew before, 
Though I should ever lose my light divine, 
And moist Arcturus next the Virgin shine. 


EPIGRAMS. 


EPIGRAM I. 


A YOUTH in haste to Mitylene came, 
And anxious, .thus reveal’d his amorous flame 
To Pittacus the wise: O sacred Sire, 
For two fair nymphs I burn with equal fire, 
One lovely maid in rank and wealth like me, 
But one superior, and of high degree. 
Since both return my love, and each invites 
To celebrate with her the nuptial rites, 
Perplex’d with doubts, for sage advice I come: 
Whom shall I wed? ’Tis you must fix my doom. 
So spake th’ impatient youth; th’ attentive sage 
Rais’d the support of his declining age, 
An ancient staff; and pointing to the ground 
Where sportive striplings lash’d their tops around 
With eager strokes ; Let yonder boys, he cried, 
Solve the dispute, and your long doubts decide. 
The youth drew nigh, and listen’d with surprise, 
Whilst from the laughing crowd these words arise, 
Let equal tops with equal tops contend. 
The boys prevail’d, and soon the contest end. 
The youth departing shunn’d the wealthy dame, 
And chose th’inferior maid to quench his flame. 
Go thou, my friend, obey the sage, and lead 
An equal beauty to thy nuptial bed. 


II. 


I HEAR, O friend, the fatal news 
Of Heraclitus’ death. 

A sudden tear my cheek bedews, 
And sighs suppress my breath. 


ld 
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For I must often call to mind, 
How from.the crowd we run ; 
And how, to jesting still inclin’d, 
We sported in the sun.. ' 
Alas! he’s gone, and part we must, 
And repartee Ἐ no more ; 
But, though my friend be. sunk in dust, 
His muse shall ever soar. 


The dart of death shall ‘never fly 
To stop her waving wings ; 

Like Philomel she mounts on high, . 
And still, like her, she sings. 


III. 


I, Tron, hated human race ; 
Ye passengers, begone, 

Curse as ye will, but leave the place, 
And let me rest alone. 


“IV. 


, Timon, sunk in night, abhorr’st thou now 
light above, or gloomy shades below ? 

1ate the shades, since fill’d with human-kind 
reater numbers than I left behind.” 


V. 


ACRED shell, Zephyritis divine, 

' Selenzea offers at thy shrine, 

. thus thy Nautilus is doubly bless’d, 

6 given by her, and still by thee possess’d. 

ate small tackling from my body grew; 5 

1 sails I spread, when winds propitious blew, 

when the seas were calm, to gain the shores 

‘etch’d my little feet, like labouring oars, 

, from my busy limbs and painted pride, 

scall’d a Polyp as I stemm’d the tide; 10. 

driven by winds, on Coan rocks I shone, 

| now recline before Arsinoé’s throne. 
282 
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Depriv’d of life, no more in seas I rest, 

Or draw young Halcyons from the watery nest ; 
But be this boon to Clinias’ daughter given, 

A virtuous maid and favourite of high heaven ; 
The precious boon let Selenza gain, . 

When she from Smyrna ploughs the foaming main. 


VI 


A Samian gave me birth, the sacred bard 
Whose hospitable feast great Homer shar’d ; 

For beauteous Iole my sorrows flow, 

And royal Eurytus oppress’d with woe: 

But mightier names my lasting fame shall crown, 
And Homer give Creophilus renown. 


VII. 


A pious youth approaching where 
His stepdame’s body lay, 

Officious crown’d her statue there 
With flow’rets fresh and gay ; 

Nor thought his father’s wife, when dead, 
Her malice could retain : 

The statue thunder’d on his head 
And fix’d him to the plain. 

Ye foster-sons, avoid his doom, 
Nor hang a flow’ry wreath 

Around an envious stepdame’s tomb, 
Lest ye too sink in death. 


VIII. 


No wreaths of ivy Theetetus crown, 

Who chose the certain path to high renown ; 
Unskilful judges his great worth “despise, 

And undeserving bards obtain the prize: 

Yet envy not, my friend, their short-liv’d fame ; 
Admiring Greece shall still resound thy name. 


IX. 


THE fewest words are still exprest 
By him who gain’d at Bacchus’ feast, 
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He says in simple phrase, “I’ve won.” 

But Phebus’ more unlucky son, 

Whose prize is gone, whose hopes are crost, 
Should any ask how he had lost, 

On fickle fortune throws the blame, 

And tells in long harangues his claim: 

No judges hence the prize assign ; 

Oh may the shortest phrase be mine. 


X. 


. BENEATH this tomb, in sacred sleep, 
The virtuous Saon lies ; 
Ye passengers, forbear to weep, 
A good man never dies. " 


ΧΙ. 


Say, dost thou seek Timarchus now, 
To talk with him in shades below 

Of truths before unknown to thee, 

As, Where th’ immortal mind must be? 
Go, search the fam’d Elysian plain 

For ancient Ptolemzus’ train, 

You ll find him there (his body ’s dust) 
Amid th’ assemblies of the just. 


XII. 


Here Theris lies in endless rest; 

A little spot contains the guest, 

Once victor in th’ equestrian strife, 
And now has reach’d the goal of life. 
His body short, his tomb not long, 

And short, like them, shall be my song. 


XIII. 
ὮΝ you, my friend, to Cyzicus repair, 
1 Hippacus and Didyme the fair 
found with ease, amid th’ extended town, 
2 both descend from sires of great renown : 
1 sadly tell their son’s untimely doom, 
youthful Critias lies beneath this tomb. 
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XIV. 


Stranger. WHERE’s Charidas buried ? I speak without fear 

Monument. The son of Arimnas lies mouldering here. 

Stranger. O tell me, good Charidas, what’s in thy tomb? 

Charidas. Inquisitive mortal, there’s nothing but gloom. 

Str. Say, wilt thou return ?—Char. Wicked trifler, begone. 

Str. What’s Pluto ?—Char. A fable, and we are undone. 
If there’s pleasure in death, and sure I speak true, 
Pellsus’ fat ox will be happy as you. 


XV. 


Woo knows if any power will give 
Another day for him to live ? 

Lo! Charmus, late our dearest friend, 
To-day shall to the grave descend ; 
And tears, alas! bring no relief 

To soothe his mournful father’s grief. 


XVI. 
By all the gods, I ne’er had known 


Who this Timonoé was, 
Had not her father’s name been shown 
In monumental brass. 


Methymne too, the city’s name, 
Engraven on her tomb 

With old Timotheus, gives to fame 
Her much-lamented doom. 


Though time will some relief impart 
To soothe a father’s woe, 

Deep sorrow rends her husband’s heart, 
His tears for ever flow. 


XVII. 


THE Samian virgins us’d often to play 

With Crethis the witty, the pleasant, and gay, 

But now, when they seek her, she cannot be found ; 
Their spurtive companion sleeps here under ground, 
Discharging the debt which to nature we owe; 

For all must descend to the regions below. 
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XVIII. 


Hap never vessel cross’d the main, 

Our present grief had been in vain ; 

But we for Sopolis must weep, ; 
Now plung’d beneath the whelming deep : 
The surges toss his breathless frame ; 

An empty tomb preserves his name. 


XIX. 


Nort on the land could Lycus die, 
Nor in his native Naxos lie, 

But on the main by tempests tost, 
His life and ship together lost, 
When first he left Augina’s shore, 
And o’er him now the surges roar: 
An empty marble only keeps 

His name from the devouring deeps. 
Obey my words and shun the seas, 
Ye mariners, in times like these, 
When to the main the Goat declines, 
Nor in the sky with Phebus shines. 


XX. 


NICOTELES lies buried here, 
Philippus o’er him drops a tear, 

And mourns his twelfth and only boy, 
The father’s hope, his pride and joy. 


XXI. 
Tuis morning we beheld with streaming eyes 
The flames from Melanippus’ body rise ; 
At eve fair Basile resign’d her breath, 
Disdaining to survive a brother’s death ; 
With frantic hands she gave the deadly blow 
That sent her soul to gloomy shades below. 
Two mighty ills the wretched sire must mourn, 
And weep around a son and daughter’s urn ; 
Old Aristippus sunk in grief appears, 
And old Cyrene melts in briny tears. 
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XXII. 


WHov’ER with hallow’d feet approaches near, 
Behold, Callimachus lies buried here. " 

I drew my breath from fam’d Cyrene’s shore, 
And the same name my son and father bore. 
My warlike sire in arms much glory won, 

But brighter trophies grac’d his favour’d son ; 
Lov’d by the tuneful nine he sweetly sung, 

And stopt the venom of th’ invidious tongue: 
For whom the muse beholds with favouring eyes 
In early youth, she'll ne’er again despise. 


XXIIT. 


O’rer Cretan hills a virgin chane’d to stray, 
And bore the swain Astacides away, 

To Dicte’s wood his instant flight compels, 
Where under rustling oaks a priest he dwells : 
Ye shepherds, cease to sing in Daphne’s praise ; 
To fam’d Astacides your voices raise. 


XXIV. 


C.eomBROTUS, high on a rock, 
Above Ambracia stood, 

Bade Sol adieu, and, as he spoke, 
Plung’d headlong in the flood. 


From no mischance the leap he took, 

But sought the realms beneath, 
Because he read in Plato’s book, 

That souls live after death. 

XXV. 

SMALL is my size, and I must grace 
Eétion’s porch, a little place ; 
A hero’s likeness I appear, 
And round my sword a serpent bear. 
But since Eétion views with hate 
The prancing steed that caus’d my fate, 
Resolv’d that we no more should meet, 
He plac’d me here upon my feet. 
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XXVI. 


Fond Callignotus sigh’d and swore, 
*Tis Violante I adore, 

The brightest beauty on the plain, 
And she alone my heart shall gain. 
He swore; but lovers’ vows, they say, 
To heaven could never make their way, 
Nor penetrate the bless’d abode, 

Nor reach the ears of any god. 

While for another maid he burns, 
Forsaken Violante mourns 

Her blasted hopes, her honour gone; 
As Megra’s race were once undone. 


XXVII. 


SHorT was my life, and Micylusy my name; 

I gain’d with little wealth a poet’s fame, . 
And wisely pass’d without offence my time, 
Friend to the good, unconscious of a crime. 

If e’er I prais’d the bad, revenge it now, 
Thou mother earth, and all ye powers below ; 
Lie not, O goddess, lightly on my breast, 

Nor let th’ infernal furies grant me rest. 


XXVIII. 


Tuts book is sure exactly wrote 

In Hesiod’s manner, style, and thought, 
Of Grecian poets not the least, 

And here his powers are all exprest. 

I fear, my friend, you say too much; 
His verse is soft, his genius such 

That Soli’s son will find it hard 

To emulate so sweet a bard. 

Farewell Aratus’ empty themes, 

His idle thoughts, and heavy dreams. 


XXIX. 


I wate the bard who strolls along, 
And sells in streets his borrow’d song ; 
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, 1 seldom walk the public way, 

Where here and there the vulgar stray ; 
Inconstant friends I never court, 

Nor to the common spring resort ; 

I still despise the rabble’s rage, 

Nor with the noisy crowd engage. 

*Tis fine, tis fine, a reader cries: 
Indignant Echo thus replies, 

Though ne’er so good, perhaps divine, 
Another bard wrote every line. 


XXX. 


Pour the wine, and drink it up, 

But mix no water in the cup; 

. The sacred cup we fill with joy 

To thee, Diocles, beauteous boy : 

O more than beauteous, youth divine, 
Should all refuse to drink the wine, 
Should all refuse thy charms to see, 
Then would the boy be left with me. 


XXX. 


_ CLEONICUS, unhappy man, 

Say whence thy sorrows first began ? 
For, by yon blazing orb of light, 

I ne’er beheld so sad a sight. 

Where hast thou been ? thy flesh is gone, 
And nothing left but skin and bone. 
My demon sure, and hapless fate, 
Reduc’d thee to this wretched state ; 
Eusithea stole thy heart, like mine ; 
When first you saw the nymph divine, 
You gaz’d on her with wishful eyes, 
And hence, I fear, your woes arise. 


XXXIT. 


THE huntsman o’er the hills pursues 
The timid hare, and keenly views 

The tracks of hinds amid the snow, 
Nor heeds the wint’ry winds that blow. 


Club. 


Herc. 
Club. 
Here. 
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But should a stranger mildly say, 
Accept the game I kill’d to-day ,— 
The proffer’d gift he quickly scorns, 
And to th’ uncertain chace returns: 
Such is my love; I never prize 

An easy fair, but her who flies. 


XXXTIT. 
Tuat I am poor is known to me, 
My good Menippus, as to thee ; 
Then, by our love, insist no more 
On what I knew too well before: 
Such truths offend a stranger’s ear, 
But to a friend are most severe. 


XXXIV. 


Piac’D here by Phileratis’ hand., 
This image of Diana stands ; 
Accept the gift, attend her prayer, 
And still, O goddess, guard the fair. 


XXXV. 


A STRANGER cut me from a tree 

A beechen club, a gift to thee, 
Who stopt the roaring lion’s breath, 
And laid the foaming boar in death. 
Declare his country, and bis name. 
Archinus he; from Crete he came. 
And, for the pious giver’s sake, 
The proffer’d gift I freely take. 


XXXVI. 


APPROACH this tomb with silent feet, 
The dead Battiades to greet ; 

Alive, renown’d for sacred song, 

And mirth to charm the festive throng. 


XXXVIT. 


Twice Erasixen fill’d his cup, 
And twice he drank the liquor up; 
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He drank his wine, but much too deep, 
And clos’d his eyes in endless sleep. 


XX XVIII. 


MENG@TAS, tir’d with war’s alarms, 
Gave to the gods his shining arms, 
And said, this quiver and this bow 
On thee, Serapis, I bestow ; 

This empty quiver; for my darts 


-Are all infix’d in hostile hearts. 


XXXIX. 


SILENA, changeful as the sea, 

Bright Venus, dedicates to thee 

Her image, and the zone that bound 

Her swelling breast with beauty crown’d. 


XL. 


Acristus of Pelasgian race 

To Ceres rais’d this holy place, 
Where Timodemus pays his vow 
To her, and Proserpine below : 
Triumphant from his naval toil, 
He gives the tenth of every spoil. 


XLI. 


WHOr’ER shall to this tomb draw nigh, 
Behold, in death, a priestess lie: 

I sacred Ceres first implor’d, 

The great Cabiri next ador’d, 

Grew old on Dindymene’s plains, 

And now my dust alone remains. 
Alive, I seldom fail’d to lead 

The sprightly dance along the mead ; 


1 bore two sons, I ran my race, 


And died with joy, in their embrace. 
Go, friend ; prepare for life’s decline ; 
And may thy death be blest as mine. 
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XLIO. 


1 BREATHE in sighs; for half my soul 
By love or death was lately stole: 
Perhaps the fool, too surely gone, 

Is now possess’d by love alone, 

And to some beauteous boy draws nigh, 
From whom I warn’d him oft to fly. 
Retire, my soul, lest thou shouldst prove 
The pangs of unsuccessful love ; 

For well I know thou ’lt soon return 

In anguish, and dismiss’d with scorn. 


XLT. 


Ir sober, and inclin’d to sport, 

To you, my fair one, I resort ; 

The still-forbidden bliss to prove, 
Accuse me then, and blame my love. 
But if to rashness I incline, 

Accuse me not, but blame the wine: 
When loye and wine at once inspire, 
What mortal can control his fire ? 

Of late I came, I know not how, 
Embrac’d my fair, and kiss’d her too ; 
It might be wrong; I feel no shame, 
And, for the bliss, will bear the blame. 


XLIV. 


BEHOLD our host by love depriv’d of rest, 

A secret wound deep-rankling in his breast ; 

He breathes in sighs, oppress’d by power divine, 
And thrice the thirsty earth has drank the wine. 
Lo! from his neck the rosy garlands fade, 

And on the ground the withering leaves are spread : 
He burns, he burns; as I too surely know, 

That oft have felt a lover’s pains and woe. 


XLV. 


By mighty Pan and Bacchus’ greater name, 
᾿ Beneath these embers lurks a spreading flame. 
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Embrace me not; though streams in silence fall, 
They sap the basis of the best built wall : 
Embrace me not; lest this invading fire 

Should be but love, und fiercer flames inspire. 


XLVI. 


Wuen Archestrata’s charms I first survey’d, 
By heaven, said he, this is no beauteous maid ; 
Nor seem’d she fair, when view’d with careless eye: 
But vengeful Nemesis stood listening by, 
Cut short my speech, and swift within my heart 
Infix’d, like fire from Jove, her fatal dart. 
I burn, I burn; shall I the power appease, 
Or strive with blandishments the fair to please ?. 
Could I, my fair, thy blooming charms enjoy, 
The dart of Nemesis would prove a joy. 
XLVIL 
* JULY the twentieth lately past, 

This flying fair must yield at last, 

I fondly said ; but erethe sun 

Had half his course in August run, 

She came all bright in blooming charms, 

And rush’d spontaneous to my arms, 

By Hermes led: O guardian power, 

Thy sacred name [ still adore, 


And since that long-expected day 
No more lament the short delay. 


XLVITE. 


Tuus Giant Polyphemus sweetly sung, 

While o’er the cliffs his goats untended hung : 

The muse to hopeless love is ever kind ; 

The power of wisdom heals a wounded mind, 

And meagre famine brings this only good, 

It calms the pulse, and cools the glowing blood. 
Mischievous boy, my thoughts no more shall rove ; 
11 clip with these the fluttering wings of love, 
Despise thy power, swift hasten home, and there 
With wisdom and the muse dispel my care. 
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XLIX. 


Loup shouts from th’ Acamantian choir proclaim, 
At Bacchus’ feast, the joyful victor’s name ; 
For him they weave the Dithyrambic crown, 
A wreath of roses adds to his renown, 

And, more to recompense his toil, they shed 
The sacred unguents o’er the poet’s head, 
Who now victorious gives this lasting sign, 
This golden tripod to the power divine, 
Antigenes instructs the crowds beneath ; 
But wise Aristo’s ever tuneful breath 

Could sweeter sounds in Doric reeds inspire : 
Hipponichus was leader of the choir, 

Above the rest he shone superior far, 

The Graces bore him in their airy car, 
Obey’d the Muses, and the bard renown’d 
The Muses with unfading violets crown’d. 


L. 


Escar’p the horrors of a watery grave,’ 

To Samothracian gods Eudemus gave 

His little skiff; and said, Ye mighty powers, 
Accept my gift; the votive gift is yours. 


11. 


As youthful Sinus gave me to the Nine, 

He said, Ye Muses, grant me light divine; 
And these accepting, like brave Glaucus, soon 
For the small gift return’d a greater boon. 

But, with dishevell’d locks, I stand and stare 
Against the doubtful Samian letter there. 

To me the boys address their ardent prayers, 
And cry, O Bacchus, sacred be thy hairs ; 

But I no more attend these idle themes, 

Than if they told me last night’s empty dreams. 


LI. 


STRANGER, wouldst thou my story know ? 
Behold, I stand a comic show ; 
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And Pamphilus within this place 
Must Ag’ranax’s victory grace: 
Although I seem not very fine, 
Nor is the workmanship divine ; 
For half like shrivell’d figs appears, 
And half to soot resemblance bears. 


LIF. 


Tuus Micus chose to reimburse 

Old Phrygian Aéschra, once his nurse : 
Alive the dame on dainties fed ; 

He plac’d an image o’er her dead ; 
That late posterity may know 

What kindness we to nurses owe. 


LIV. 


Four are the Graces now; and all may see 
Another added to the former three, 

Yet wet with unguents, and but lately born ; 

Fair Berenice, blooming as the morn, 

So bright with charms, and such her beauteous face, 
That, robb’d of her, the Graces lose their grace. 


LV. 


TxHeocritus looks black, ’tis true ; 
But then his face is comely too: 

If he hate me, your love is such, 

You hate him just four times as much ; 
But if he love, you love him then 
Beyond the love of mortal men. 

And such, I swear, O mighty Jove, 
By sacred Ganymede above, 

The friendship once to him you bore, 
And such the love; I speak no more. 


LVI. 


Lucina, grant thy aid again, 

Nor let Lycenis call in vain ; 

To thee, propitious power, I bow, 
And for a daughter thank thee now: 
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But if, bright Queen, a boy were mine, 
A greater gift should grace thy shrine. 


LVII. 


Wuat for Demodice was ow’'d, 

On Atsculapius is bestow’d ; 

Aceson ow’d it for her charms, 

Since first he revell’d in her arms. 
And, says the picture, should he choose 
No more t’ approach his lovely spouse, 
The fair would still his praise deserve, 
Nor from the rules of virtue swerve. 


LVIII. 


AN ever-living lamp I shine 

Fo Canopista, power divine ; 

With twenty matches I appear, 

And Crita’s daughter plac’d me here, 
To pay what for her son she ow’d, 
What, for Appelles, late she σον : 
And when my light you first espy, 
You’d swear the stars had left the sky. 


LIX. 


Ev2£NETUvsS declar’d that he, 

For battles won, devoted me, 

A brazen cock, within this place 
To Tyndaris’ immortal race. 

But Phzdrus’ son I love and fear, 
And, as my guardian god, revere. 


LX. 
Farr /Eschylis, from Thale sprung, 
In Isis’ fane an offering hung ; 
And thus the vow her mother made, 
Irene’s vow, is fully paid. ἢ 


LXI. 


WHoe’erR thou art in tempests lost, 
And driv’n ashore by surges tost, 
2F 
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Leontichus laments thy doom, 

And lays thy body in this tomb ; 
But mourns his own unhappy state, 
Expos’d, like thee, to certain fate ; 
Expos’d to plough the watery plain, 
Or, like a sea-mew. skim the main. 
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THEOGNIS. 


THE verses of Theognis which in a regular arrangement of his 
ragments appear entitled to stand as the first of the series, are 
ose which represent him as a prosperous young heir just enter- 
g into life, and looking forward to the enjoyment of pleasure and. 
ippiness. His vows are addressed to Jupiter as the sovereign 
ity, and to his own immediate patron, Apollo, the founder and 
otector of Megara.—We shall see, that’ at a later period (in an- 
‘ipation of the Persian invasion) his vows are addressed sepa- 
tely to the same two deities. 


5 I. Gaisford. 
Guided and aided by their holy will, . 1115-18 
Jove and Apollo, may they guard me still, 

My course of youth in safety to fulfil : 
Free from all evil, happy with my wealth, 
In joyous easy years of peace and health. 


His amusements and accomplishments at this time, his fond- 
8 for the pire which he delighted to accompany, and the lyre, 
e expressed in another fragment. 


Il. 


My heart exults the lively call obeying, — -631-4 
When the shrill merry pipes are sweetly playing : 
With these to chaunt aloud, or to recite, 
To carol and carouse is my delight : 
Or in a stedfast tone, bolder and higher, 
To temper with a touch the manly lyre. 


Other verses, evidently composed in his early years, terminate in 
‘ofessing his fondness for this kind of music. ; 


1Π. 


To revel with the pipe, to chaunt and sing, - 1060-4 
This likewise is a most delightful thing— ~ 


‘ 
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Give me but ease and pleasure ! What care I 
For reputation or for property ? 


The eagerness of Theognis in the pursuit of knowledge is 
strongly marked in a passage which (in whatever period it may 
have been produced) serves to indicate a feeling, which is always 
strongest in early youth. 

IV. 
Learning and wealth the wise and wealthy find ) 1153-6 
Inadequate to satisfy the mind ; 
A craving eagerness remains behind ; 
Something is left for which we cannot rest; } 
And the last something always seems the best, 
Something unknown, or something unpossest. 


Theognis, after a successful intrigue, determines to extend the 
range of his gallantries. 


V. 


My thirst was sated at a secret source, 953-6 
I found it clear and limpid; but its course 
Is alter’d now; polluted and impure ! 

. I leave it; and where other springs allure 
Shall wander forth; or freely quaff my fill 
From the loose current of the flowing rill. 


We may now proceed to the congenial and equally edifying 
subject of wine. 

Even here Theognis exhibits traces of a peculiar mind, in ἃ 
tendency to general remark and fixed method. 


VI. 


To prove our gold or silver coarse or fine, 499-502 
Fire is the test ; for man the proof is wine : 

Wine can unravel secrets, and detect 

And bring to shame the proudest intellect, 

Hurried and overborne with its effect. 


The following lines are curious, as affording a chronological ap- 
proximation. Onomacritus, to whom they are addressed, (but 
whose name could not easily be brought into an English verse,) 
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was ἃ favourite of Hipparchus, but afterwards banished by him for 
isacrilegious forgery. Being at the time the Curator of a collec- 
ion of oracles in the ession of the sons of Pisistratus, he had 
xen detected in a wilful inte lation.—If we take the middle of 
he fourteen Pi of Hipparchus’ reign as the probable date of 
hese lines, they would have been composed by Theognis at the 
ge of twenty-three or twenty-four, which, considering the nature of 
16 subject, seems probable enough. 


VIL. 


My brain grows dizzy, whirl’d and overthrown 6503-8 
With wine; my senses are no more my own; 
The ceiling and the walls are wheeling round. 

But, let me try!—perhaps my limbs are sound: . 
Let me retire, with my remaining sense, 7 
For fear of idle language and offence. 


The next fragment is addressed to Simonides; invited to Athens 
y Hipparchus, and attached to his service by liberal presents. 
nomacritus and he were probably joint visitors at Megara, or 
heognis might have joined their society at Athens. The lines 
em to have been written about the same time, and during the 
ime paroxysm of experimental conviviality, as the preceding. 
heognis, who in his own opinion is not more drunk than a man 
ight to be, remonstrates with Simonides, who, being president of 
ie meeting and further advanced in liquor, had become overbear- 
g and absurd. Theognis, as in the former fragment, takes his. 
ave, being apprehensive of exceeding the precise bounds of in- 
riety which he had prescribed to himself. 


ΝΠ]. 


Never oblige your company to stay ! 467-96 
Never detain a man; nor send away, 
Nor rouse from his repose, the weary guest, 
That sinks upon the couch with wine opprest ! 
These formal rules enforc’d, against the will, 
Are found offensive—let the bearer fill 
Just as we please—fréely to drink away ; 
Such merry meetings come not every day. 
For me ;-—since for to-night my stint is finish’d, 
Before my common sense is more diminish’d ; 
I shall retire (the rule, I think, is right) 
Not absolutely drunk, nor sober quite. 
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Hatred of vice, the fear of shame and sin, 
Are things of native growth, not grafted in: 
Else wise and worthy parents might correct 
In children’s hearts each error and defect : 
Whereas we see them disappointed still, 

No scheme nor artifice of human skill 

Can rectify the passions or the will. 


We now come to those fragments which must have occasioned 
e injunctions of secrecy in fragm, IX., and which mark the pe- 
liarity of the author’s mind. 

He distinctly prognosticates an approaching revolution, origin- 
ing in the misrule of the party to which he himself naturall 
longed ; and of which his friend Kurnus was, if not the actual, 
e anticipated chief; for we shall see him driven from his coun- 
7 at an early age, after having been for some time at the head of 
e state.-—He warns him of the rising intelligence and spirit of the 
wer orders; the feebleness, selfishness, and falsehood of the high- 
3 and the discontent which their mode of government was ex- 


ing. 
5 ΧΙ. 


Our commonwealth preserves its former frame, 53-68 
Our common people are no more the same : 
They that in skins and hides were rudely dress’d, 
Nor dreamt of law, nor sought to be redress’d 
By rules of right, but in the days of old 
Flock’d to the town, like cattle to the fold, 
Are now the brave and wise; and we, the rest, 
(Their betters.nominally, once the best, ) 
Degenerate, debas’d, timid, and mean ! 
Who can endure to witness such a scene? 
Their easy courtesies, the ready smile, 
Prompt to deride, to flatter, and beguile ! 
Their utter disregard of right or wrong, 
Of truth or honour !—Out of such a throng 
(For any difficulties, any need, | 
For any bold design or manly deed) 
Never imagine you can choose a just 
Or steady friend, or faithful in his trust. 
But change your habits! let them go their way.! 
Be condescending, affable, and gay ! 


4 
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XV. 


Pride and oppressive rule destroy’d the state Ἢ 1099-1102 
Of the Magnesians—Such was Smyrna’s fate ; 

Smyrna the rich, and Colophon the great ! 

And ours, my friend, will follow, soon or late. 


Of the history of those governments we know nothing; they 
were known to Theognis, probably by the poems of authors like 
himself; one of whom (in a fragment accidentally preserved) speaks 
of his “ fellow-citizens of Colophon as overbearing and oppressive 
from the time of their first settlement.” But the example of the 
Magnesians (whatever it may have been) seems to have presented 
to Theognis the most apposite parallel to the state of Megara; ac- 
cordingly, as an anxious and earnest adviser, regardless of repeti- 
tion, he recurs to the conduct and fate of the Magnesian government, 
with a preface, too, almost in the same words as in fragm. XIII. 


. XVI. 


-Kurnus, our state is pregnant to produce 603-4 
The avenger of oppression and abuse ; 

The birth (believe me) will not tarry long: 

For the same course of outrage and of wrong 

Which ruin’d the Magnesian state of old, 

That very same we witness and behold. 


In this state of things, the line of conduct which the poet pre- 
scribed to himself is explained in the following lines. 


XVII. 


I walk by rule and measure, and incline 939-42 
To neither side, but take an even line; 

Fix’d in a single purpose and design. 

With learning’s happy gifts to celebrate, 

To civilize and dignify the state : 

Not leaguing with the discontented crew, 

Nor with the proud and arbitrary few. 


By an unavoidable consequence of his neutrality, he was (as it 
appears) blamed and abused on all sides, consoling himself, in the 
mean time, with the consciousness of his intellectual superiority. 


XVIII. 


That happy man, my friend, was never seen 367-70 
Nor born into the world, whom saucy spleen 
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Forbore to scandalize ! I know not, 1, 

What they would have ; but whether I comply 

To join with others in pursuit of ill, 

Or keep myself aloof,—they blame me still. 
Such is my fortune; never understood, 

But censur'd by the wicked or the good. 
My consolation still remains the same ; 

Fools cannot imitate the man they blame. 


The following fragment is almost entirely a repetition from frag- 
ments IX. and XVIII. me ἴτε 


XIX. 


That happy man, my friend ! that has through life 799-802 
Pass’d unobnoxious to reproach or strife... . 
.... Never existed yet; nor ever will! 
A task there is, which Jove could not fulfil, 
Infinite power and wisdom both combin’d 
Would not avail to satisfy mankind. 


The sensibility to public opinion appears again strongly marked 
in the following fragment. 


XX. 


The generous and the brave, in common fame, 795-8 
From time to time encounter praise or blame ; 

The vulgar pass unheeded ; none escape 

Scandal or insult in some form or shape. 

Most fortunate are those, alive or dead, 

Of whom the least is thought, the least is said. 


The apparent contradiction which is to be found in this passage 
exists also in the original. That his understanding was under- 
valued by the practical, busy persons of the time, may be inferred 
. from the following lines. 


XXI. 


The worldly minded and the worldly wise, 221-6 
In ignorance and arrogance despise 

All talents and attainments but their own: 

Wisdom is theirs, they think, and theirs alone. 

But no! the lessons-of deceit and wrong, 

In point of fact, are neither hard nor long ; 


‘ 
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. Prohibits some from practising their skill : 


And many know them ;—but a better will 
Some have a taste for good, and some for ill. 


Of himself, in the mean time, as a practical politician, he speaks 
in substance rather disqualifyingly. 


XXIT. 


Many true counsels in this breast of mine . 419-20 
Lie buried ; many a just and fair design: 

But inefficient, indolent, and weak, 

I know my nature, and forbear to speak. 


The period of comparative happiness and tranquillity was now 
drawing to a close, and the poet, whose mind had hitherto been 
only occasionally saddened by the prospect of approaching evils, 
was doomed to witness a revolution, to be stript of his property, 
and some time after forced to abandon his native city, in company 
with his. friend, and to commence a long course of exile and 
poverty. 

The elements of a revolution, already in existence, were called 
into activity by the example of Athens, where the murder of Hip- 
parchus had been followed, at the end of three years, by the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias, upon which, after the ancient form of Athenian 
government had been again established for a short time, the 
weaker faction of the nobility, joining with the people, effected an 
abolition of the aristocracy of caste: the very same which was in 
existence in Megara; but whose existence was threatened (as has 
been seen in the preceding fragments) by its own misrule, and by 
the growing discontent of a more intelligent commonalty. A re- 
volution, therefore, at Megara was unavoidable; and we shall see 
that it took place accordingly. 

As a preface to the fragments which belong to this turbulent 
period, the following lines, referring to the assassination of Hip- 
parchus, and the splendour of his funeral, may properly find their 

lace. 
P The question of obedience or resistance to a sovereign de facto, 
as it was viewed in Greece, by a man of speculative and original 
mind, upwards of two thousand, three hundred years ago, may be 
considered as a matter of curiosity. ᾿ 


ΧΧΙΠ. 


Court not a tyrant’s favour, nor combine 821-2 
To further his iniquitous design ; 
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In the following fragment, the phrase ὁ εἷς is evidently used in 
the same sense as its corresponding term, “ The single person,” 
which was so frequently employed in'England during the ten years 
from 1650 to 1660 to signify an individual exercising the functions 
of royalty. . 


XXVIIL 


The sovereign single persoa—what cares he 639-40 
For love or hate, for friend or enemy ? 
—His single purpose is utility. 


The exact order of time and events in the short and confused 
period between the commencement of the changes which took place 
at Megara and the emigration or escape of Theognis and his 
friend, cannot be satisfactorily deduced from the fragments which 
exist. It appears, however, that Theognis was at a very early period 
deprived of the greater part of his property ; since two events are 
mentioned subsequent to his ruin and anterior to his flight from 
Megara. The first is the arrival of his friend Clearistus, and of his 
old friend and instructor Simqnides; moreover, two seasons of the 
year are mentioned,—ploughing and harvest. That the loss of his 

was in some way or other the work of the opposite fac- 
tion is clear, from the circumstance of his looking to the triumph 
of his own friends as the means of recovering it, and avenging 
himself upon those who had despoiled him of it, as he says, “ with 
violence and outrage ;” but by what process, or under what pretence, 
this spoliation was effected, it is by no means easy to conjecture. 

Kurnus in the mean time had held the first authority in the 
state; for his deposition from the highest office will be found dis- 
tinctly alluded to in the verses occasioned by the visit of Simoni- 
des above mentioned. The same verses show that the state of 
things had become, in consequence, more desperate; and it ap- 
pears from another passage that, under these circumstances, 

eognis himself had become the advocate of bold and violent 
measures, which, up to that time, he had deprecated. 

Finally, the flight of the two-friends from Megara was deter- 
mined by the approach of an auxiliary force, despatched (probably 
from Corinth) as a reinforcement to their opponents. These events 
must have succeeded to each other within a short period of time; 
(or when the Athenians invaded Euboea, Theognis was already an 
exile. | 

Having now brought together the few fragments which illustrate 
the political condition of the community to which he belonged, 
and the situation and sentiments of the poet himself, during the . 
period anterior to the commencement of civil commotion,—it may 
ἢ 2α 
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\ 
be convenient to place under a single point of view other 
_ referrible to the same time, and illustrative of the character of the 
friend to whom these and other poems were addressed; and to 
whose person and fortunes (in spite of some occasional intervals 
of aversion and offence) he appears to have been most. sincerely 
attached. 


X XIX. 


If popular distrust and hate prevail, 219-20 
᾿ If saucy mutineers insult and rail, © 

Fret not your eager spirit,—take a line 

Just, sober, and discreet, the same as mine. 


The natural and undisguised arrogance of Kurnus is noted in the 
following lines, in which the sense of the original has been adhered 


to, though the expression has been unavoidably amplified. 
XXX. 
My friend, the feeling you can not correct 1079-82 


Will work at last a ruinous effect, 

To disappoint your hopes. You cannot learn 
To bear unpleasant things with unconcern ; 
Nor work without repugnance or disgust 

In tasks that ought to be perform’d, and must. 


In the choice of his associates and adherents, the conduct of 
Kurnus seems to have been in contradiction with the advice of his 
friend. We have seen in fragm. XII. that he warns him against 
placing any reliance on a particular class of persons, whom he 
there describes. Admonitions to the same effect are repeated in 
other instances. 

The kind of qualities which Theognis required in a friend may 
serve to give a notion of the violent character of the times, and of 
the critical condition of the party:to which be belonged. 


XXXI. 


I care not for a friend that at my board Ὶ 973-6 
Talks pleasantly ; the friend that will afford 

Faithful assistance with his purse and sword 

In need or danger; let that triend be mine! 

Fit for a bold and resolute design, 

Not for a conversation over wine. 
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XXXII. 


Let no persuasive art tempt you to place 100-12 
Your confidence in crafty minds and base ;— . 
How can it answer? Will their help avail 
When danger presses, and your foes assail ? 

The blessing which the gods in bounty send, 
Will they consent to share it with a friend ἢ 

No !—To bestrew the waves with scatter’d grain, 
To cultivate the surface of the main, 
Is not a task more absolutely vain ἢ 
Than cultivating such allies as these,— 
᾿ Fickle and unproductive as the seas. 

Such are all baser minds, never at rest, 

With new demands importunately press’d, 
A new pretension or a new request ; 
Till, foil’d with a refusal of the last, 
They disavow their obligations past. 

But brave and gallant hearts are cheaply gain’d, 
᾿ Faithful adherents, easily retain’d ; 
Men that will never disavow the debt 
Of gratitude, or cancel or forget. 


XXX. 


The civil person (he that, to your face 93-100 
Professing friendship, in another place 
Talks in an alter’d tone) is not the man 
For a determin’d hearty partisan. 
Give me the comrade eager to defend, 
And, in his absence, vindicate a friend ; 
Whose strong attachment will abide the brunt 
Of bitter altercation, and confront 
Calumnious outrage with a fierce reproof : 
Like brethren bred beneath a father’s roof, 
Friends such as these may serve for your behoof 
—None others—Mark my words! and let them be 
Fix’d as a token in your memory, 
For after-times, to make you think of me. 
2a 2 
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᾿ ΧΧΧΥ. 


Waste not your efforts, struggle ποῖ, my friend, 461-2(?) 
_ Idle and old abuses to defend ; 

Take heed! the very measures that you press 

‘May bring repentance with their own success. 


We have seen in fragm. XIII. that iniquitous and partial de- 
cisions formed one of the main grievances which endangered the 
public tranquillity; and the following fragment expresses, though 

distinctly than in the original, that Kurnus himself was a 
principal in iniquities of this kind. 
XXXVI. 


Kurnus, proceed like me! Walk not awry! 831-2 
' Nor trample on the bounds of property ! 


The commission of some other offence, {an offence against the 
gods,) probably something in the nature of sacrilege or perjury, is 
obscurely, as if unwillingly, intimated, and attributed to the bad 


associates with whom he was engaged. 
XXXVIT. 


‘‘Bad company breeds mischief ;” Kurnus, you 1171-2 
Can prove that ancient proverb to be true 

In your own instance: you yourself were driven 

To an unrighteous act; offending Heaven! 


Of the prudential and practical defects in Kurnus’s character 
we have seen an instance in fragm. XXX.; the following is pro- 
bably of a much earlier date; it seems to be the sort of advice 
suited to a young man just entering the world, but marks a degree 

in the c 


of rashness and irritability in aracter to which such admoni- 
tions were addressed. 
) XXXVI. 
At entertainments show yourself discreet : 309-12 


Remember, that amongst the guests you meet 
The absent have their friends; and may be told 
᾿ Of rash or idle language which you hold. 
Learn to endure a jest—you may display 
Your courage elsewhere, in a better way. 
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A mixture of ingredients, good or bad, 
Such are we all, the best that can be had: 
The best are found defective; and the rest, 
For common use, are equal to the best. 
Suppose it had been otherwise decreed— 
How could the business of the world proceed ? 
Fairly examin’d, truly understood, 

No man is wholly bad nor wholly good, 

' Nor uniformly wise. In every case, 
Habit and accident, and time and place, 
Affect us. ’Tis the nature of the race. } , 


Theognis’s admonitions and suggestions, in counteraction of this 
defect, are not very magnanimous ; they resemble the concluding 
lines of fragm. XII. 

XLII. 


Join with the world; adopt with every man 213-18 
His party views, his temper, and his plan ; 

Strive to avoid offence, study to please, 

Like the sagacious inmate of the seas, 

That an accommodating colour brings, 

Conforming to the rock to which he clings ; 

With every change of place changing his hue; 

The model for a statesman such as you. ) 


‘ 


The quarrels between Kurnus and his friend must be necessarily 
classed together; though probably they range from the time of their 
first entrance into the world to the date of their expatriation. That 
these quarrels took place in more instances than one seems evident 
from the different position in which Theognis is placed. In one 
he intimates that he has been deceived, and his confidence abused ; 
in another he deprecates unrelenting resentment for a slight 
offence ; in another he speaks as a person unjustly calumniated ; 
another I should be inclined to assign to the time when Kurnus 
was at the head of affairs, and when Theognis’s fortunes were 
ruined ; the others were probably anterior. 


XLII. 


Let not a base calumnious pretence, 328-8 
Exaggerating a minute offence, . 

Move you to wrong a friend; if, every time, 

Faults in a friend were treated as a crime, 
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Fair harmless water, dripping from my skin, 
Will mark no foulness or defect within. 

As the pure standard gold of ruddy hue, 
Prov’d by the touchstone, unalloy’d and true ; 
Unstain’d by rust, untarnish’d to the sight ; 
Such will you find me ;—solid, pure, and bright. 


This image of the trial of gold seems from some reason or other 
to have been peculiarly familiar to the poet’s mind. It occurs in 
fragm. VI. and XXXIV., and will be found again in verses com- 
posed during his exile, fragm. LXXVIII. See the extraordinary 
work of Mr. Whiter on the association of ideas, considered as an 
instrument of criticism, and his application of it to the peculiar 
turns of transition observable in Shakspeare. 

The’two next relate apparently to minor differences; in the first, 
the poet is out of humour at being in his turn advised and ad- 


monished. 
XLVIII. 


Change for the worse is sooner understood, 577-8 
And sooner practis’d, than from bad to good. 

Do not advise and school me! good, my friend! 

1 ’m past the time to learn—I cannot mend. 


The next treats of that useless and interminable question, 
“ Whose fault it was?” 


' XLIX. 


You blame me for an error not my own, 407-8 
Dear friend! the fault was yours, and yours alone. 


The two following look more like a decided rupture than ‘any 
of the foregoing; they seem both to belong to the same time, and 
the tone is similar. ' 
. L. ᾿ ΄ 


My mind is in a strange distracted state ; 1087-98 
Love you I cannot !—and I cannot hate! . 
Tis hard to change habitual goodwill, 

Hard to renounce our better thoughts for ill, 

To love without return is harder still. 

But mark my resolution and protest ! 

Those services, for which you once profess’d 
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Your form shall moulder, and your empty ghost 
Wander along the dreary Stygian coast. 

Yet shall your memory flourish fresh and young,. 

Recorded and reviv’d on every tongue, 
In continents and islands, every place 
That owns the language of the Grecian race. 

No purchas’d prowess of a racing steed, 
But the triumphant muse, with airy speed, 
Shall bear it wide: and far, o’er land and main, 
A glorious and unperishable strain ; 
A'mighty prize, gratuitously won, 
Fix’d as the earth, immortal as the sun. 

But for all this no kindness in return ! 
No token of attention or concern ! 
Baffled and scorn’d, you treat me like a child, 
From day to day, with empty words beguil’d. 
Remember ! common justice, common sense, 255-8 
Are the best blessings which the gods dispense :- 
And each man has his object ; all aspire 
To something which they covet and desire. 

Like a fair courser, conqueror in the race, 257-60 
Bound to a charioteer sordid and base, 
Ι feel-it with disdain ; and many a day 
Have long’d to break the curb and burst away. 


We now come to the period of the poet’s misfortunes, which may 
have been connected with a sea-voyage; but which, we are told by 
him, were to be ascribed to the malice of his enemies, exerted per- 
haps, as the following fragments may imply, by undue partiality 
in the law courts, and the crying grievance of judicial iniquity. 

If from any other source we cout obtain a knowledge of Theog- 
nis’s life and history, we might be able to account for some singu- 
larities: one of which (his familiarity with the language of the 
Assay Office) has been alrgady pointed out, in the note to frag- 
ment XLVII.; but there is another, not a little remarkable, namely, 
his strong objections and remonstrance against the rule of Provi- 
dence, by which the sims of the father were visited upon his de- 
scendants !—Can we suppose that he is remonstrating with respect 
to his own case ? that, as we have seen in fragm. XII., that judicial 
- iniquity was the most crying grievance of the state, so (as was the 
ease in Rome, after the death of Sylla) it might have been among 
the first remedied, and in a similar manner, namely, by transfer- 
ring the judicature to another order of citizens: a measure which 
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LIT. : 1023-30 


Learn patience, O my soul! though rack’d and torn 
With deep distress—bear it !—it must be borne ! 
Your unavailing hopes and vain regret, 
Forget them, or endeavour to forget : 
Those womanish repinings, unrepressd, 
(Which gratify your foes,) serve to molest 
Your sympathizing friends—learn to endure ! 
And bear calamities you cannot cure ! 
Nor hope to change the laws of destiny 

' By mortal efforts !—Vainly would you fly 
To the remotest margin of the sky, 
Where ocean meets the firmament ; in vain 
Would you descend beneath, and dive amain 
Down to the dreary subterraneous reign. 


The following lines, in a more composed and manly stram, seem 
to belong to the same period. 


LIV. 


Entire and perfect happiness is never 1157-64 
Vouchsaf’d to man; but nobler minds endeavour 
To keep their inward sorrows unreveal’d. 

With meaner spirits nothing is conceal’d : 
Weak, and unable to conform to fortune, 

With rude rejoicing or complaint importune, 
They vent their exultation or distress. 

Whate’er betides us, grief or happiness, 

The brave and wise will bear with steady mind, 
Th’ allotment unforeseen and undefin’d 

Of good or evil, which the gods bestow, 
Promiscuously dealt to man below. 


What has been said a little while ago, of Theognis’s remon- 
strances against the rules of Providence, requires to be illustrated ; 
and the illustration may not improperly be placed here, as it is by 
no means improbable that the verses might have been composed 
about this time. 

LV. 


O mighty Jove! I wish the powers of heaven 729-50 
Would change their method ! that a rule were given 
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Henceforward, for the wicked and profane, 
To check their high presumption, and restrain 
Their insolences and their cruelties ; 

Who mock your ordinances, and despise 
Justice and right :—henceforth should every man, 
In his own instance, justify the plan - 

Of Providence ; and suffer for his crime 
During his life; or at the very time, 

With punishment inflicted on the spot : 

For now, so long retarded or forgot, 

The retribution ultimately falls 

Wide of the mark—the vilest criminals 
Escape uninjur’d ; and the sad decree 

Affects their innocent posterity, 

(As oftentimes it happens, ) worthy men 
Blameless and inoffensive—here again 

The case is hard ! where a good citizen, 

A person of an honourable mind, 

Religiously devout, faithful and kind, 

Is doom’d to pay the lamentable score 

Of guilt accumulated long before— 

Some wicked ancestor’s unholy deed. 

—I wish that it were otherwise decreed ! 

For now we witness wealth and power enjoy’d 
By wicked doers; and the good destroy’d ὁ 
Quite undeservedly ; doom’d to atone, 

In other times, for actions not their own. 


The same notion of a posthumous hereditary retribution over- ‘ 
taking the descendants of wicked men, appears in another 
ment, but without that tone of querulous expostulation which 
marks the preceding and other fragments. 


LVI. 


᾿ Lawful and honest gain, the gift of Heaven, 197-208 
Is lasting ; and abides where it is given. 
But where a man, by perjury or by wrong, 
Rises in riches ; though secure and strong 
In common estimation, (though he deem 
Himself a happy man, and so may seem,) 
Yet the just sentence on his wicked gains 
Already stands recorded, and remains 
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For execution.— Hence we judge atniss ; 
And the true cause of our mistake is this : 
The punishment ordain’d by Heaven’s decree 
Attaches to the sin, but (as we see 
' In many cases) leaves the sinner free.— 
— Death follows, and is faster in his rate, 
While vengeance travels slowly ; speedy fate ᾿ 
Arrests the offender at a shorter date. 


- The same tone of querulousness which was before noticed, and 
the same singular style of respectful but confident and familiar 
expostulation with the Deity, which the reader will have observed 
in a preceding fragment, is marked in another, which is placed 
here ; though, in the order of time, it should seem to be contempo- 
rary with fragm. LX XVIII. and LXXIX. 


LVII. 


Blessed, almighty Jove ! with deep amaze, 373-98 
I view the world ;—and marvel at thy ways ! 
All our devices, every subtle plan, 
Each secret act,‘and all the thoughts of man, 
Your boundless intellect can comprehend ! 
—QOn your award our destinies depend. 

How can you reconcile:it to your sense 
Of right and wrong, thus loosely to dispense 
Your bounties on the wicked and the good ? 
How can your laws be known or understood ? 
When we behold a man faithful and just, 
Humbly devout, true to his word and trust, 
Dejected and oppress’d ;—whilst the profane, 
And wicked, and unjust, in glory reign ; 
Proudly triumphant, flush’d with power and gain ; 
What inference can human reason draw ? 
How can we guess the secret of thy law, 
Or choose the path approv’d by power divine ? 
—We take, alas, perforce, the crooked line, 
And act unwillingly the baser part, 
Though loving truth and justice at our heart; 
For very need, reluctantly compell’d 
To falsify the principles we held ; 
With party factions basely to comply ; 
To flatter, and dissemble, and to lie! 
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I am not yet a niggard, nor by stealth 

Dissemble the poor remnant of my wealth: 

Still shall you find # hospitable board, 

And share in common what my means afford. 
Then, should inquirers ask my present state, 

You may replty,—my ruin has-been great : 

Yet, with my means reduc’d, a ruin’d man, 

I live contented on an. humbler plan ; 

Unable now to welcome every guest; ? 

But greeting gladly and freely, though distress’d, 

Hereditary friends, of all the best. ΕΣ 


A natural incident brings back to his mind the recollection of 
his misfortunes; this fragment concludes with the obscure line 
before-mentioned, relative to a sea-voyage. 


LX. 


The yearly summons of the creaking crane, 1197-1202 
That warns the ploughman to his task again, . 
Strikes, to my heart a melancholy strain. 

When all is lost, and my paternal lands 
Are till’d for other lords, with other hands: 

᾿ Since that disastrous wretched voyage brought 

Riches and lands and everything to nought. 


The following is an incident relative to another season of the 
. Theognis’s passion for singing to the music of the pipe has 
been already noticed (ragm. II.); the seene of this fragment is in 
the market-place of Megara, and the lines represent the. poet’s 
sudden exclamation, at a sight which puts an end to the amuse- 
ment in which he was indulging. e text is apparently muti- 
lated, and (to the translator at least) hardly intelligible; he has 
endeavoured, however, to restore the original picture from the traces 
which are still distinguishable. | 
LXI. 


How eould F bearit? In the public place 823-8 
To chaunt and revel! when before my face, 
Seen in the distance, I discern the train 
Of harvest-triumph ; and the loaded wain 
And happy labourers with garlands crown’d, 
Returning from the hereditary ground, 
25 
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‘acted state of public affairs had rendered him unfit for company, 
nd incapable of joining in any literary conversation.” 

abe answer: to Simonides’ “very obliging invitation” is as 
lows. 


LXIII. 


Simonides ! If with my learning’s store 667-82 
I still retain’d my riches as before, 
I should not shrink from joining as a guest 
In converse with the wisest and the best. 
But now, with idle shame opprest and weak, 
I sit dejected, and forbear to speak : 
Feeble, forgetful, melancholy, slow, 
My former pride of learning I forego, 
My former knowledge I no longer know. 
Such is our state ! in a tempestuous sea, 
With all the crew raging in mutiny ! 
No duty follow’d, none to reef a sail, 
To work the vessel, or to pump or bale ; 
All is abandon’d, and without a check 
The mighty sea comes sweeping o’er the deck. 
‘Our steersman, hitherto so bold and steady, 
Active and able, is deposed already. 
No discipline, no sense of order felt ; 
The daily messes are unduly dealt. 
The goods are plunder’d, those that ought to keep 
Strict watch are idly skulking or asleep ; 
All that is left of order or command, 
Committed wholly to the basest hand. 
In such a case, my friend! I needs must think, 
It were no marvel though the vessel sink. 
This riddle to my worthy friends I tell, 
But a shrewd knave will understand it well. 


This long simile of a ship is not original in Theognis ; it was to 
δ found in an ode of Alczus, an older poet, from whom Horace 
as copied it. 
The last fragment has already anticipated the greater part of 
hat can be learned from the few remaining fragments relative ἴο - 
le revolution ;—the deposition of Kurnus ;—the low character of his 
kecessor ;—and the general confusion and disorder of the com- 
unity. ΜΝ 

Η 
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More practice is requir’d, and deeper skill, 
, To cure a patient than to make him ill. 
The wise, in easy times, will gladly rest; 
When things are at the worst, a change is best. 
* * * * * * 
Kurnus! in power and honour, heretofore, 855-8 
Your former fortunes you discreetly bore. | 
Fortune has alter’d! bear it calmly still! 
Endeavouring, with a firm and steady will, 
With other changes, our affairs to mend, 
With a bold effort, and with heaven to friend. 
* * * * * * | 
If Kurnus (our support) has been displac’d, 232-6 
Our main defence dismantled and defac’d ; 
Must we, like cowards, of all hope forsaken, 
Lament and how] as if the town were taken? 
Though now reduc’d, no more a numerous host, 635-40 
Courage and sense and honour are our boast. 
Danger and hope are over-ruling powers 
Of equal influence; and both are ours. 
Where counsel and deliberation fail, 
Action and strenuous effort may prevail. 
* * * * * * 
‘My spirit they shall never bend nor check, 1017-20 
Though mountain-heaps were loaded on my neck : 
Let feeble, coward souls crouch with affright, 
The brave are ever firm; firm and upright. 
* * ἃ * * * 
- Then let the brazen fiery vault of heaven 867-70 
Crush me with instant ruin, rent and riven, 
(The fear and horror of a former age, ) - 
If from the friends and comrades that engage 
In common enterprise I shrink, or spare 
Myself or any soul! If I forbear 
Full vengeance and requital on my foes! 
All our antagonists! all that oppose ! 


Whether this conspiracy succeeded to the extent of obtaining a 
temporary superiority wifhin the town, or whether it was baffled 
by their opponents, or abandoned in despair by the party who 
projected it, we have no means of forming any conjecture: in any 
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The above allusion to the good conduct of his wife is confirmed 
by lines addressed to Kernas; who, it should seem, was equally 
fortunate. . ‘ “ 

ΤΧΧΥΙΙ. 


Kurnus, of all good things in human life, 1223-24 
Nothing can equal goodness in a wife. 

In our own case we prove the proverb.true ; 

You vouch for me, my friend, and I for you. 


A mixture of hope and despondeney accompanied by a vehement 
passion for revenge are marked in the following limes. It must. be 
observed, however, that in the concluding lines a proverb con- 
tracted from a simile is expanded into the simile from which it 
originated, no equivalent proverb being found in the English lan- 


age. 

σης word χαράδρα in the original may perhaps have been in- 
tended to convey a local meaning : it signified a gully, the bed of a 
wintry torrent—a ravine of this kind called the Charadra was one 
of the boundaries of the Megarian territory. Theognis, therefore, 
may have meant to allude to the direction in which he had passed 
the frontier. 


LXXVIIE. . 


May Jove assist me to discharge the debt 337-50 — 
Of kindness to my friends, and grant me yet 
A further boom—revenge upen my foes! 
With these accomplish’d, I could gladly close 
My term of life—a fair requital made ; 
My friends rewarded, and my wrongs repaid, 
‘Gratitude and revenge, before I die, 
Might make me deem’d almost a deity ! 
Yet hear, O mighty Jove, and grant my prayer, 
Relieve me from affliction and despair ! 
O take my life, or grant me some redress, _ 
Some foretaste of returning happiness ! 
Such is my state—I cannot yet descry 
A chanee of vengeance on mine enemy, 
The rude despoilers of my property. 
Whilst I, like to a scar’d and hunted hound, 
That scarce escaping, trembling and half drown’d, 
Crosses a gully swell’d with wintry rain, 
Have crept ashore, in feebleness and pain. 
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None that abides the crucible like mine ; 
Rising above the standard—superfine ! 


In these lines the sense which is assigned to the word ὑπερτερίη, 
“above the standard,” is assumed from the context: the lexicons do 
not give it, nor is it to be expected that lexicographers should find 
in ancient authors the technical terms of the assay office; but we 
have seen already that it'was an object familiar to the mind of 

e poet. | 

Theognis, it should seem, must have been among the poorest of 
the party,—having escaped from Megara πώντ᾽ ἀποσεισάμενος, 
“stript of everything,” a circumstance necessarily omitted in the 
translation of fragm. LX XVIIL, as it would have appeared some- 
what absurd if combined with the simile of the dog. The follow- 


ing fines seem to have been occasioned by the illiberality of some 
of his companions who were less destitute than himself. 
LXXXI. 
An exile has no friends! no partisan 209-10 


Js firm or faithful to the banish’d man; 
A disappointment and a punishment, 
Harder to bear, and worse than banishment! 


The reader is here requested to turn back to the fragment 
marked LVII., beginning “ Blessed Almighty Jove ;” (which from 
the singularity of its tone had been placed in juxtaposition with 
others of a like character ;) he will probably be of opinion that in 
chronological order it ought to stand here, as it marks a time 
when the notion of abandoning his party, and endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the victorious faction, (though not admitted or approved,) has 
distinctly presented itself to his mind. 

The next fragment marks his resolution upon this subject as al- 
ready taken. In consequence of the neglect of his associates, he 
declares his intention of negotiating for himself, and endeavouring 
to conciliate the faction by which he had been expelled. 


LXXXIL. 


The last and worst of ills, save death alone ! 809-12 
The worst of human miseries is my own! 

—Those friends of mine have cast me off, and I ) 

Must seek perforce a last resource, to try 

To treat and tamper with the enemy. { 
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thither; but it appears to be the preface to an oration made by our 
poet to the dominant party at Megara. 

It is clear from fragms. LX XXIII. and LXXXIV. that Theog- 
nis must have been in negotiation, or at least attempting to nego- 
tiate, with the party in possession of the city,—the party ἵν whom 
he had been expelled. With a view, then, to conciliate his adver-. 
saries, and to prepare the way for his own recall, what method 
would be most likely to be employed by a man who was in the © 
habit of employing poetry upon all occasions ; who replies in verse 
to the impertinence of a female slave; and whom we have seen 
composing in metre the speech which he delivered at a party meet- 
ing, assembled at a critical time, and deliberating upon the adop- 
tion of the most dangerous measures? There should seem to be 
little difficulty in supposing that the habitual and natural language 
of the poet must have been employed upon this occasion; that 
verse would have been the vehicle of his first overtures ;.and that 
a m of affected candour, in which, as he says himself, his 
friends (the bad ones at least) were not to be praised, and his 
enemies (the good ones at least) were not to be blamed, must have 

the first overture to the treaty which he was endeavouring to 
open with the victorious party. 

The failure of this negotiation will in the mean while serve to 
account for the tone of utter dejection and despondency which is 
marked in the next fragment. 


LXXXY.: 


Not to be born—never to see the sun— 425-28 
No worldly blessing is a greater one! 

And the next best is speedily to die, 

And lapt beneath a load of earth to lit! 


We are now approaching to a very different period of the poet’s 
existence—his long residence in Sicily. That island and the coun- 
try of Magna Grecia, as it was called, (the maritime portion of the 
continental territory of Naples,) stood at that time in the same re- 
lation to the older states of Greece as the coasts of Asia Minor 
had done at an early period: nearly the same as that of the States 
of America with respect to the present European world. The 
western colonies of the little world of Greece were the common re- 
fuge of unemployed talent. Abounding in wealth to a degree that 
was become proverbial, and profuse in their encouragement of all 
the arts by which their customary forms of life could be polished 
or adorned, they afforded an asylum and the means of employ- 
ment and maintenance to talents and ingenuity of every kind. 

Among the many persons who sought refuge in this new world, 
there could have been hardly any one who was determined to such 

21 
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. His perganal talents and acquirements seem at this time to have 
been his sole resource; amongst them, the proficiency which he 
had attained to as a vocal performer, accompanying the music of 
the pipe. 
~ Jn this character we find him assisting at a musical festival, and 
2 logizing for his voice, which is likely, he says, to be affected by 
_ “having accompanied a party of revellers and serenaders the night 
before; moreover the other performer, who ought to have borne a 

art with him, has failed in his engagement. But he has no ob- 
jeetion to the piper whom they have provided, and will proceed 
with his engagement.” 

DLXXXIX. 


I cannot warble like a nightingale ; 933-8 
This voice of mine, I fear, is like to fail, 
With rambling on a revel late at night. 
I shall not make a poor excuse, to slight 
Your piper’s art and practice ; but the friend 
That ought to bear his part here, and attend, 
In fact is absent. I must do my best; 
And put my talent fairly to the test. 
So, praying to the gods for help and grace, 
Close to the piper’s side I take my place. 


In the original there is an ambiguity which could not be repre- 
sented in English ; (δεξιὸς) in one sense implies his skill as a mu- 
sician ; in the other it describes his position at the side of the 


τ. | 
ME xhibitions such as this must have been felt as mortifying by a 
man of birth, and one who had been originally a person of rank and 
consequence in his native city; accordingly, we find feelings such 
as might be expected from him expressed in the following frag- 
ment, written probably about the same time. 


XC. 


O poverty! how sorely do you press, 649-32 
Debasing soul and body with distress : 

To such degrading offices you bind ) 

A manly form, an elevated mind, 

Once elegantly fashion’d and refin’d. ἡ 


It is but too natural to suppose, that the attempts of a poor gen- 
tleman to obtain a living by the exercise of talents, which had 
212 
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(You'll find it) are a point hard to be guess’d ; 
For poor and shabby souls in riches dress’d, 
Make a fair show; while indigence and care 
Give to the noble mind a meaner air. 


Theognis might have been enabled to maintain himself at first, 
and possibly to make a little money, in the way above described; 
and perhaps by teaching music and poetry ; but his most import- 
ant occupation, (like that of his instructor Simonides,) and that 
from which the chief source of his gains would have arisen, was 
the direction of the choral entertainments, which were exhibited 
in competition by the different tribes, at the expense of the wealth- 
iest citizens of each, who were called choregi. Theognis on one 
occasion seems to have met with one of these who was insensible 
to the advantages of some proposed improvement; and he is led 
to the conclusion expressed in the following verses—that the rarity 
of the union of wealth and good taste in the same individual is 
highly unfavourable to the progress of the fine arts! 


XCIV. 


' Dunces are often rich, while indigence 683-6. 
Thwarts the designs of elegance and sense. 
Nor wealth alone, nor judgment can avail ; 
In either case art and improvement fail. 


Finding himself become an active person, the reflection seems 
to have occurred to him that he had formerly been equally active 
in pursuits of a very different kind. This reflection, according to 
his usual habit, is generalized in the following lines. 


XCV. - 


The passions and the wants of nature breed 1227-8 
Winged desires, that with an airy speed 

Hurry abroad, for pleasure or for need ; 

On various errands, various as their hue, 

A fluttering, eager, ever busy crew. 


As his circumstances improved his spirits seem to have risen, 
and he rejoices in the success of his exertions, though conscious of 
their derogatory character. 


XCVI. 


Plutus! of all the gods the first and best, 1118-14 
My wrongs with your assistance are redrest ; 
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Yet others have I seen reckless of pelf’; 
“47 take my pastime, and I please myself,”— 
Such was the jolly phrase ; the same gallant 
Have I beheld an utter mendicant ; 

In-sad dependence, at his latter end, 

. Watching and importuning every friend. 
' Qur wiser course then, Damocles, I deem, 
Is that which steers aloof from each extreme: 
Not to consume my life with care and pain, 
Economizing for another’s gain ; 
And, least of all, to risk the future fears 
Of indigence in my declining years. 

With this reflection, therefore, I incline 927-8 
To lean a little to the saving line: . 

For something should be left when life is fied, 
To purchase decent duty to the dead ; 
᾿ Those easy tears, the customary debt 
Of kindly recollection and regret. 
Besides, the saving of superfluous cost 
Is a sure profit, never wholly lost ; 
Not altogether lost, though left behind, 
Bequeath’d in kindness to a friendly mind. 

And for the present, can a lot be found 929-82 
Fairer and happier than a name renown’d, | 
And easy competence, with honour crown’d ; 

The just approval of the good and wise, 
Public applauses, friendly courtesies ; 
Where all combine a single name to grace 
With honour and preéeminence of place, { 
Coévals, elders, and the rising race ! 


This last passage is separated from the preceding in Brunck’s 
edition. It is possible that some intermediate lines may have been 
lost, but the train of thought seems to be continuous: he feels 
that the estimation which he has acquired in society is such as to 
supersede any temptation to increase it, by living at an increased 


expense. , 
it is difficult to assign a place to the following fragment; that 
it was written in exile is evident. . 

It is placed here rather for the sake of marking the time of the 
battle of Elorus, than in any confidence that it actually related to 
it.—The tone of carelessness and indifference in which he speaks 
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ever, on their arrival at Syracuse, must have found their old aristo- 
cratic victim transformed by circumstances into a very passable 
democrat, engaged in the defence of the city against a besieging 
force, commanded by the patron of the exiled aristocracy. Theog- 
nis having no doubt introduced himself to the acquaintance of the 
Corinthian commander, (an influential person in a state which 
possessed a great ascendency over Megara,) conscious moreover of 
a literary reputation which would do honour to his country, and 
sufficiently provided with certificates of civism, seems to have 
thought that nothing more was wanting to procure his erasure 
from the “List of Emigrants:” his Corinthian friend, however, 
whose political sagacity seems to have suggested the story of 
Sisyphus and Proserpine, was unable to extricate him from the 
“ fell of Banishment” upon the simple consideration of his late 

litical conduct. Drachmas, it should seem, he had accumu- 

ted, and a certain sacrifice of drachmas was necessary to the suc- 
cess of the negotiation. Under these circumstances the following 
characteristic lines were produced. 

The story of Sisyphus and Proserpine appears, at first sight, not 
only foreign to the main subject and purpose, (an expression of 
devout gratitude to the god of wealth,) but 1s moreover unaccount- 
ably tedious; this very tediousness, however, is an artifice of the ~ 
poet, by which he directs the attention of the reader to a meaning 
which he could not venture more distinctly to express. 


CI. : 
O Plutus! justly to your gifts and you 523-6 
Mankind attribute praise and honour due. 
With your assistance we securely face 
Defeat and disappointment and disgrace. 
Thus to reward the virtuous, and to slight 
Wicked and dirty knaves, is surely right! 
For with the world at large no merit tells, 697-718 
But Plutus and his bounty,—nothing else ! 
No! not the sense of Rhadamanthus old, 
Nor all the shrewd devices manifold, 
Which Sisyphus, the keen Corinthian, knew ; 
That wily chief, that, if old tales are true, 
Made a most strange escape, so poets tell, 
By dint of rhetoric, he return’d from hell ! 
For she, (that kind oblivion can dispense, 
But takes away the judgment and the sense, ) 
The goddess Proserpine, by strong persuasion, 
Consented to connive at his evasion : 
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Drink it, and cheer your heart, and banish care; 
A load of wine will lighten our despair. 


I should be inclined to think that Theognis must have been 
connected by the ties of hospitality with some Spartan or Laco- 
nian families; that of Theotimus, for instance, here mentioned, or 
that Clearistus (before mentioned as so connected with him) may 
have been a Laconian. 

The following lines appear also to have been written in Lacede- 
mon, and evidently relate to some matter of important trust—pro- 
bably to the friendly and confidential agency through which he 
was enabled to purchase a remission of his exile. 

CII. 

Ye twins of Jove! an undivided twain, 1083-6 

That on Eurotas’ shore and happy plain 

In endless harmony preside and reign! 

Punish our guilt! If ever by design 

I wrong my friend, let all the loss be mine ; 

But if the fault is his, double the fine ! { 


The next lines, though referrible to Lacedeemon, may have been 
composed {ποῖα at an earlier period of the poet’s life. Though in 
both instances the conclusion points to hard drinking, they seem 
much too juvenile for the author of fragm. CII. The four con- 
cluding verses have been subjoined as a natural sequel. In the 
original they are separated, and stand as a distinct fragment in 
Brunck’s edition. 

CIV. 


Now that in mid-career, checking his course, 991-6 
- The bright sun pauses in his pride and force,x— ς΄ 
Let us prepare to dine, and eat and drink 
The best of everything that heart can think ; 
And let the shapely Spartan damsel fair 
Bring, with a rounded arm and graceful air, 
Water to wash, and garlands for our hair. 
In spite of all the systems and the rules 1035-6 
Invented and observ'd by sickly fools— 
Let us be brave, and resolutely drink, 
Not minding if the dog-star rise or sink. 


The two first lines of the original are hardly intelligible. It 
seems probable that two lines may have been lost between the 
first and the second. 
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supreme ruler of the world. This fragment is of considerable im- 
portance, as Mr. Brunck, by comparing the lines in which Alca- 
thous is mentioned with an inscription discovered at Megara, has 
shown that Theognis must have been a native of Megara in Greece, 
and not, as Plato (undoubtedly from a mere supercilious affectation . 
of ignorance) has asserted, a Sicilian. Moreover, it appears that 
Sicily is mentioned as one of the foreign countries visited by him 
during his long absence from his native land. 


CVI. 


- You, great Apollo, with its walls and towers 771-86 
Fenc’d and adorn’d of old this town of ours! 
Such favour in thy sight Alcathous won, 

Of Pelops old the fair and manly son. 
Now, therefore, in thy clemency divine, 
Protect these very walls, our own and thine! 
Guide and assist us, turn aside the boast 
Of the destroying haughty Persian host ! 
So shall thy people each returning-spring , 
Slay fatted hecatombs, and gladly bring 
Fair gifts, with chaunted hymns and lively song, 
Dances and feasts, and happy shouts among : 
Before thy altar, glorifying thee, 
In peace and health and wealth, cheerful and free. 
Yet much I fear the faction and the strife, 
Throughout our Grecian cities, raging rife; 
And their wild councils. But do thou defend 
This town of ours, our founder and our friend! 
Wide have I wander’d, far beyond the sea, 
Even to the distant shores of Sicily, 
To broad Eubcea’s plentiful domain, 
With the rich vineyards in its planted plain ; 
And to the sunny wave and winding edge 
Of fair Eurotas, with its reedy sedge ; 
Where Sparta stands in simple majesty, 
Among her manly rulers, there was 1! 
Greeted and welcom’d (there and everywhere) 
With courteous entertainment, kind and fair; 
Yet still my weary spirit would repine, 
Longing again ‘to view this land of mine. 

_  Henceforward no design nor interest 787-90 

Shall ever move me, but the first and best, 
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With learning’s happy gift to celebrate, 
To adorn and dignify my native state. 
The song, the dance, music and verse agreeing, 
Will occupy my life, and fill my being : 
Pursuits of elegance and learned skill 791-4 
(With good repute and kindness and good will, 
Among the wiser sort) will pass my time 
Without an enemy, without a crime; 
Harmless qnd just with every rank of men, 
Both the free native and the denizen. 


The following lines show that his return was embittered by the 
undutiful behaviour of his family, who had grown up in his absence. 


CVII. 


Tke gods in just allotment have assign’d 271-8 
Youth and old age, the portion of mankind, 
Alike for all; impartially we share ΄ 
Youth’s early pleasures ; equally we bear 
The latter ills of life, sickness and care.. 
One single evil, more severe and rude 

Than age or sickness or decrepitude, 

Is dealt unequally, for him that rears 

A thankless offspring ; in his latter years, 
Ungratefully requited for his pains, 

A parsimonious life and thrifty gains, 

With toil and care acquir’d for their behoof ; 
And no return! but insolent reproof ; 

Such as might scare a beggar from the gate, 
A wretch unknown, poor and importunate ! 
—To be revil'd, avoided, hated, curst ; 

This is the last of evils, and the worst! 


Theognis had left his wife, and at least one son, behind him, 
when he quitted Megara ; some verses written in the early part of 
his banishment, serve to show that she was behaving well in his 
absence. There are no further notices to be found respecting her 
—but a family of children, growing up under the tuition and pro- 

‘tection of the ruling party, would probably become connected with 
them, and would be liable to be extremely disgusted and annoyed 
at the return of so near a connexion, who, abjuring rank and pre- 
tensions of every kind, had subsisted for many years as a mere 
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artist, and who now reippeared with a fixed determination to con- 
fine himself scrupulously to those pursuits by which he had before 
obtained a livelihood ; all the money which he had made in Sicily 
would not compensate for such a mortification. 

The following lines wonld be wholly out of place in the earlier 
years of his exile, (at Thebes or Eubcea,) or in the tumultuous 
times which immediately preceded; and if we go back to a still 
earlier period, we find that the system of secrecy and reserve which ’ 
he then practised (see fragm. 1X.) is that which (in allusion perhaps 
to his former habit) he now condemns. 


CVIII. 


The servant of the Muse, gifted and grae’d 767-70 
With high preeminence of art and taste, 

Has an allotted duty to fulfil ; 

Bound to dispense the treasure of his skill, 

Without a selfish or invidious view ; 

Bound to recite and to compose anew. 

Not to reserve his talent for himself 

In secret, like a miser with his pelf. 


THE END. 
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